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PREFACE. 


Tux life of Hesiod, remote from towns, and far away 
up the gulf of time, and his poetry devoid of sensation 
and excitement in its,almost impersonal didacticism, 
place the writer who deals with them at a disadvan- 
tage, as compared with one whose theme is an ancient 
epic, or a Greek or Roman historian. He lacks, in a 
great measure, the choice of parallels by aid of which 
he may abridge the distance between the shadowy 
past and the living present. He cannot easily per- 
suade himself or his readers to realise, in the inspired 
rustic of Ascra, “a heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire,” when he reflects how foreign to the wildest 
dreams of an English ploughman would be the reduc- 
tion to verse of his rural experiences, or, still more, 
of his notions about the divine governance of the 
universe. Yet this is scarcely an excuse, for over- 
looking the possible contemporary of Homer, the poet 
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nearest to him in claims of antiquity, even if we grant 
that his style is less interesting, and his matter not so 
attractive. Indeed one argument for including Hesiod 
in the series of ‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers’ 
may be found in the fact that nine out of twelve stu- 
dents finish their classical course with but the vaguest 
acquaintance with his remains. Such, therefore, ought 
to be as thankful as the unlearned for an idea of 
what he actually or probably wrote. And it is this 
which the larger portion of this volume endeavours 
to supply. The poet’s life has been compiled from 
ancient and modern biographies with a constant eye 
to the internal evidence of his extant poetry, for which 
the editions of Paley, Goettling, and Dubner, have 
been chiefly studied. For illustrative quotation, use 
has been -chiefly made of the English versions of 
Elton, good for the most part, and, as regards the 
Theogony, almost Miltonic. For the ‘Works and 
Days,’ the little-known version of the Elizabethan 
George Chapman—a biographical rarity made accessible 
by Mr Hooper’s edition in J. R. Smith’s Library of 
Old Authors—has been here and there pressed into 
our service. A parallel or two to Hesiod’s ‘Shield of 
Hercules,’ from Homer’s Shield of Achilles, belong to 
an unpublished version by Mr Richard Garnett. But 
to no student of Hesiod are so many thanks due as to 
Mr F, A. Paley, whose notes have been of the utmost 
use, a8 the most successful attempt to unravel Hesiodic 
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difficulties and incongruities. Whatever difference of 
opinion may exist upon his views as to the date and 
authorship of the Homeric epics, there can be none as 
to the high value of his edition of Hesiod, which may 
rank with his A¢schylus, Euripides, and Propertius. 

For the three chapters about Theognis, which com- 
plete this volume, the translation and arrangement of 
Mr John Hookham Frere have been used and followed. 
In some instances, where Gaisford’s text seemed to 
discourage freedom of paraphrase, the editor has fallen 
back upon his own more literal versions, On the 
whole, however, the debt of Theognis to Mr Hookham 
Frere, for acting as his exponent to English readers, 
cannot be over-estimated ; and we tender our thanks 
to his literary executors for permission to avail our- 
selves of his acute and lively versions. ‘These are 
marked F. Those of Elton and Chapman in Hesiod 
are designated by the letters E and C respectively, 
and the editor's alternative versions by the letter 
D affixed to them. 


HESIOD. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LIFE OF HESIOD. 


Or materials for a biography of the father of didactic 
poetry there is, as might be expected, far less scarcity 
than is felt in the case of the founder of epic. Classed 
as contemporaries by Herodotus, Homer and Hesiod 
represent two schools of authorship—the former the 
objective and impersonal, wherein the mover of the 
puppets that fill his stage is himself mvisible; the 
latter the subjective and personal, which communicates 
to reader and listener, through the medium of its verse, 
the private thoughts and circumstances of the indi- 
vidual author. Homer, behind the scenes, sets the 
battles of the Iliad in array, or carries the reader 
with his hero through the voyages and adventures of 
the Odyssey. Hesiod, with all the natveté of reality, 
sets himself in the foreground, and lets us into confi- 
dences about his family matters—his hopes and fears, 
his aims and discouragements, the earnests of his suc 
A. ©. vol. xv. A 
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cess and the obstacles to it. But notwithstanding the 
explicitness natural to his school of composition, he 
has failed to leave any record of the date of his life 
and poems. For an approximation to this the chief 
authority is Herodotus, who, in discussing the Hellenic 
theogonies, gives it as his opinion that “ Hesiod and 
Homer lived not more than four hundred years before” 
his era, and places, it will be observed, the didactic 
poet first in order of the two. This would correspond 
with the testimony of the Parian marble which makes 
Hesiod Homer's senior by about thirty years; and 
Ephorus, the historian of the poet’s fatherland, main- 
tained, amongst others, the higher antiquity of Hesiod. 
There was undoubtedly a counter theory, referred to 
Xenophanes, the Eleatic philosopher, which placed 
Hesiod later than Homer; but the problem is in- 
capable of decisive solution, and the key to it has 
to be sought, if anywhere, in the internal evidence 
of the poems themselves, as to “the state of man- 
ners, customs, arts, and political government fami- 
liar to the respective authors.” Tradition certainly 
conspires to affix a common date to these pre-eminent 
stars of Hellenic poetry, by clinging to a fabled 
contest for the prize of their mutual art; and, so far 
as it is of any worth, corroborates the consistent be- 
lief of the ancients, that Hesiod flourished at least 
nine centuries before Christ. As to his parentage, 
although the names of his father and mother have not 
been preserved, there is internal evidence of the most 
trustworthy kind. In his ‘Works and Days’ the 
poet tells us that his father migrated across the Agean 
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from Cyme in Afolia, urged by narrowness of means 
and a desire to better his fortunes by a recurrence to 
the source and fountain-head of his race ; for he sailed 
to Beeotia, the mother-country of the olian colonies. 
There he probably gave up his seafaring life, taking to 
agriculture instead ; and there—unless, as some have 
"surmised without much warranty, his elder son, 
Hesiod, was born before his migration—he begat two 
sons, Hesiod, and a younger brother, Perses, whose 
personality is too abundantly avouched by Hesiod to 
be any subject of question. Though not himself a 
bard, the father must have carried to Beotia lively 
and personal reminiscences and souvenirs of the heroic 
poetry for which the AXolic coast of Asia Minor was 
then establishing a fame; and his own traditions, to- 
gether with the intercourse between the mother and 
daughter countries, cannot but have nursed a taste for 
the muse in Hesiod, which developed itself in a dis- 
tinct and independent vein, and was neither an offset 
of the Homeric stock, nor indebted to the Homeric 
poems for aught beyond the countenance afforded by 
parity of pursuits. The account given by Hesiod 
of his father’s migration deserves citation, and may 
be conveniently given in the words of Elton’s transla- 
tion of the ‘ Works and Days :’— 


“O witless Perses, thus for honest gain, 
Thus did our mutual father plough the main. 
Erst from olian Cyme’s distant shore 
Hither in sable ship his course he bore ; 
Through the wide seas his venturous way he took, 
No revenues, nor prosperous ease forsook, 
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His wandering course from poverty began, 

The visitation sent from Heaven to man. 

In Ascra’s wretched hamlet, at the feet 

Of Helicon, he fixed his humble seat : 

Ungenial clime—in wintry cold severe 

And summer heat, and joyless through the year.” 

—E. 883-894, 

An unpromising field, at first sight, for the growth of 
poesy; but, if the locality is studied, no unmeet 
“nurse,” in its associations and surroundings, “for a 
poetic child.” Near the base of Helicon, the gentler 
of the twin mountain - brethren towering above the 
chain that circles Boeotia, Ascra was within easy reach 
of the grotto of the Libethrian nymphs, and almost 
close to the spring of Aganippe, and the source of the 
memory-haunted Permessus. The fountain of Hippo- 
crene was further to the south; but it was near this 
fountain that the inhabitants of Helicon showed to 
Pausanias a very ancient copy of the ‘ Works and 
Days’ of the bard, whose name is inseparably associated 
with the neighbourhood. Modern travellers describe 
the locality in glowing colours. “The dales and 
slopes of Helicon,” says the Bishop of Lincoln, in 
his ‘Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical,’ * 
“are clothed with groves of olive, walnut, and almond 
trees; clusters of ilex and arbutus deck its higher 
plains, and the oleander and myrtle fringe the banks of 
the numerous rills that gush from the soil, and stream 
in shining cascades down its declivities into the plain 
between it and the Copaic Lake. On Helicon,” he 
‘adds, “according to the ancient belief, no noxious 
* P. 258, 254, 
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herb was found. Here also the first narcissus bloomed. 
The ground is luxuriantly decked with flowers, which 
diffuse a delightful fragrance. It resounds with the 
industrious murmur of bees, and with the music of 
pastoral flutes, and the noise of waterfalls.” The solu- 
tion of the apparent discrepancy between the ancient 
settler’s account of Ascra and its climate, and that of 
the modern traveller, is probably to be found in the 
leaning of the poet Hesiod’s mind towards the land 
which his father had quitted, and which was then 
more congenial to the growth of poetry—a leaning 
which may have been enhanced and intensified by 
disgust at the injustice done to him, as we shall pre- 
sently see, by the Boeotian law-tribunals, It is, in- 
deed, conceivable that, at certain seasons, Ascra may 
have been swept by fierce blasts, and have deserved 
the character given it in the above verses; but the 
key to its general depreciation at all seasons is more 
likely to be hid under strong personal prejudice than 
found in an actual disparity between the ancient and 
the modern climate, At any rate, it is manifest, from 
Hesiod’s own showing, that the home of his father’s 
settlement had sufficient inducements for him to make 
it his own likewise; though from the fact that the 
people of Orchomenus possessed his relics, that Boeotian 
town may dispute the honour of his birth and residence 
with Ascra, The latter place, without controversy, is 
entitled to be the witness of the most momentous in- 
cident of his poetic history—to wit, the apparition of 
the Muses, as he fed his father’s flock beside the divine 
Helicon, when, after one of those night-dances in which 
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“They wont 
To lead the mazy measure, breathing grace 
Enkindling love, and glance their quivering feet,”— 


they accosted the favoured rustic with their heavenly 
speech, gave him commission to be the bard of didactic, 
as Homer was of epic, poetry, and in token of such a 
function invested him with a staff of bay, symbolic of 
poetry and song. Hesiod’s own account of this vision 
in the opening of his ‘Theogony’ is as follows :— 


“ They to Hesiod erst 
Have taught their stately song, the whilst his flocks 
He fed beneath all-sacred Helicon. 
Thus first those goddesses their heavenly speech 
Addressed, the Olympian Muses born from Jove : 
‘ Night-watching shepherds ! beings of reproach ! 
Ye grosser natures, hear! We know to speak 
Full many a fiction false, yet seeming true, 
Or utter at our will the things of truth.’ 
So said they, daughters of the mighty Jove, 
All eloquent, and gave into mine hand, 
Wondrous! a verdant rod, a laurei branch, 
Of bloom unwithering, and a voice imbreathed 
Divine, that I might utter forth in song 
The future and the past, and bade me sing 
The blesséd race existing evermore, 
And first and last resound the Muses’ praise.” 

—E. 33-48, 


The details of this interview, as above recorded, are 
replete with interest—centred, indeed, in the poet 
himself, but in some degree also attaching to his 
reputed works. If the verses are genuine—and that 
the ancients so accounted them is plain from two allu- 
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sions of Ovid *——they show that with a faith quite in 
keeping with his simple, serious, superstitious character, 
he took this night-vision for no idle dream-fabric, but 
a definite call to devote himself to the poetry of truth, 
and the errand of making song subserve the propaga- 
tion of religion and moral instruction. The “ fictions 
seeming true”—in other words, the heroic poetry so 
popular in the land of his father’s birth—Hesiod con- 
siders himself enjoined to forsake for a graver strain— 
‘‘the things of truth ”—which the Muses declare have 
been hitherto regarded by mortals as not included 
in their gift of inspiration. He takes their com- 
mission to be prophet and poet of this phase of min- 
strelsy, embracing, it appears, the past and future, and 
including his theogonic and ethical poetry. And 
while the language of the Muses thus defines the 
poet’s aim, when awakened from a rude shepherd-life 
to the devout service of inspired song, it implies, 
rather than asserts, a censure of the kinds of poetry 
which admit of an easier and freer range of fancy. 
For himself, this supernatural interview formed the 
starting-point of a path clear to be tracked ; and that 
he accepted his commission as Heaven-appointed is 
seen in the gratitude which, as we learn from his 
‘Works and Days,’ he evinced by dedicating to the 
maids of Helicon, 


“ Where first their tuneful inspiration flowed,” 


an eared tripod, won in a contest of song at funeral 
games in Fuboea. In the same passage (E. 915-922) 


* Fasti, vi. 18; Art of Love, i. 27. 
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Hesiod testifies to the gravity of his poetic trust by 
averring that he speaks “the mind of egis - bearing 
Jove, whose daughters, the Muses, have taught him 
the divine song.” Pausanias (IX. xxxi. 3) records the 
existence of this tripod at Helicon in his own day. 
But though he took his call as divine, there is no 
reason to think that Hesiod depended solely on this 
gift of inspiration for a name and place among poets. 
His father's antecedents suggest the literary culture 
which he may well have imbibed from his birthplace 
in Aolia. His own traditions and surroundings in the 
mother-country—so near the very Olympus which was 
the seat of the old Pierian minstrels, whatever it may 
have been of the fabled gods—so fed by local influences 
and local cultivation of music and poetry—may have 
predisposed him to the life and functions of a poet ; 
but there isa distinctly practical tone about all his 
poetry, which shows that he was indebted to his own 
pains and thought, his own observation and retentive- 
ness, for the gift which he brougnt, in his measure, to 
perfection. A life afield conduced to mould him int 
the poet of the ‘ Works and Days,’—a sort of Boo- 
tian ‘Shepherd’s Calendar,’ interwoven with episodes 
of fable, allegory, and personal history. The nearness 
of his native hills, as well as the traditions of elder 
bards, conspired to impel him to the task of shaping a 
theogony. And both aims are so congenial and com- 
patible, that prima facie likelihood will always 
support the theory of one and the same authorship for 
both poems against the separatists,* who can no more 
* The ancient critics who believed in the separate authorship 
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brook an individual Hesiod than an individual Homer. 
But be this as it may, the glimpses which the poet 
gives of himself, in the more autobiographical of his 
reputed works, present the picture of a not very loco- 
motive sage, shrewd, practical, and observant within 
his range of observation, apt to learn, and apt also to 
teach, storing up life’s everyday lessons as they strike 
him, and drawing for his poetry upon a well-filled bank 
of homely truth and experience. He gives the distinct 
idea of one who, having a gift and believing in a com- 
mission, sets himself to illustrate his own sentiment, 
that “in front of excellence the gods have placed 
exertion ;” and whilst in the ‘ Works and Days’ it is 
obvious that his aim and drift are the improvement of 
his fellow-men by a true detail of his experiences in 
practical agriculture, in the ‘Theogony’ he commands 
our respect and reverence for the pains and research 
by which he has worked into a system, and this too 
for the benefit and instruction of his fellows, the 
floating legends of the gods and goddesses and their 
offspring, which till his day must have been a chaotic 
congeries. On works akin to these two main and 
extant poems we may conceive him to have spent 
that part of his mature life which was not given up 
to husbandry. Travelling he must have disliked—at 
any rate, if it involved sea-voyages. His lists of 
rivers in the ‘ Theogony’ are curiously defective where 
it might have been supposed they would be fullest—as 
regards Hellas generally ; whereas ho gives many names 


of the Iliad and Odyssey were so called, as separating what 
by the voice of previous tradition had been made one. 
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of Asiatic rivers, and even mentions the Nile and the 
Phasis, neither of which occur in Homer. But this 
would seem to have been a hearsay knowledge of 
geography, for he distinctly declares his experience of 
his father’s quondam calling to be limited to a single 
passage to Eubcea from the mainland; and as he is less 
full when he should enumerate Greek rivers, the 
reasonable supposition is that he was no traveller, and, 
depending on tradition, was most correct and com- 
municative touching those streams of which he had 
heard most in childhood. The one voyage to which 
he owned was made with a view to the musical contest 
at Chalcis above alluded to; and it is surely not with- 
ouf a touch of quiet humour that this sailor’s son owns 
himself a landlubber in the following verses addressed 
to his ne’er-do-well brother :-— 


“Tf thy rash thought on merchandise be placed, 
Lest debts ensnare or woeful hunger waste, 
Learn now the courses of the raring sea, 
Though ships and voyages are strange to me. 
Ne’er o’er the sea’s broad way my course I bore, 
Save once from Aulis to the Eubcean shore ; 
From Aulis, where the mighty Argive host, 

The winds awaiting, lingered on the coast, 
From sacred Greece assembled to destroy 
The guilty walls of beauty-blooming Troy.” 
——‘ Works and Days,’ E. 901-910. 


This, the poet goes on to say, is all he knows prac- 
tically about navigation, and truly it is little enough ; 
for it is no exaggeration, but a simple fact, that the 
strait which constituted Hesiod’s sole experience of a 
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sea voyage was no more than a stretch of forty yards— 
a span compared with which the Menai Strait, or the 
Thames at any of the metropolitan bridges, would be a 
serious business. Emile Burnouf might literally call 
the Euripus “le canal Eubéen.”’ In the days of Thucy- 
dides a bridge had been thrown across it. 

But experimental knowledge was reckoned super- 
fluous by one who could rest in the knowledge he 
possessed of the mind of Jove, and in the commission 
he held from his daughters,—who, according to his be- 
lief, taught him navigation, astronomy, and the rest of 
the curriculum, when they made him an interpreter of 
the divine will, and a “ vates” in a double sense,—to 
dictate a series of precepts concerning the time for 
voyaging and the time for staying ashore. Besides, in 
the poet’s eye seafaring was a necessity of degenerate 
times. In the golden age none were merchants,— 
(‘ Works and Days,’ 236.) 

Yet the even flow of the poet’s rural life was not 
without its occasional and chronic disturbances and 
storms. The younger brother, to whom allusion has 
been made more than once, and whom he generally 
addresses as “‘ simple, foolish, good-for-nought Perses,” 
had, it seems, come in for a share of the considerable 
property which Hesiod’s father had got together, after 
he exchanged navigation and merchandise for agricul- 
tural pursuits. The settlement of the shares in this 
inheritance lay with the kings, who in primitive ages 
exercised in Bozotia, as elsewhere, the function of judges, 
and, according to Hesiod’s account, were not superior 
to bribery and corruption. Perses found means to 
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purchase their award to him of the better half of the 
patrimony, and, after this fraud, dissipated his ill-gotten 
wealth in luxury and extravagance, a favourite mode 
of spending his time being that of frequenting the 
law-tribunals, as nowadays the idletons of a town or 
district may be known by their lounging about the petty 
sessional courts when open. Perhaps the taste for 
litigation thus fostered furnished him with the idea 
of repairing his diminished fortunes by again proceed- 
ing against his brother, and hence Hesiod’s invectives 
against the unscrupulousness of the claimant, and of the 
judges, who were the instruments of his rapacity. It 
is not distinctly stated what was the issue of this 
second suit, which aimed at stripping Hesiod of that 
smaller portion which had already been assigned to 
him: perhaps it was an open sore, under the influ- 
ence of which he wrote his ‘Works and Days,’—a 
persuasive to honest labour as contrasted with the 
idleness which is fertile in expedients for living at the 
expense of others—a picture fro. life of the active 
farmer, and, as a foil to him, of the idle lounger. 
Here is a sample of it :— 
‘Small care be his of wrangling and debate, 

For whose ungathered food the garners wait ; 

Who wants within the summer’s plenty stored, 

‘Earth’s kindly fruits, and Ceres’ yearly hoard : 

With these replenished, at the brawling bar 

For other’s wealth go instigate the war: 

But this thou may’st no more ; let justice guide, 

Best boon of heaven, and future strife decide. 

Not so we shared the patrimonial land, 

When greedy pillage filled thy grasping hand ; 
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The bribe-devouring judges, smoothed by thee, 
The sentence willed, and stamped the false decree : 
O fools and blind ! to whose misguided soul 
Unknown how far the half exceeds the whole, 
Unknown the good that healthful mallows yield, 
And asphodel, the dainties of the field.” 

—E. 44-58, 


The gnomic character of the last four lines must not 
blind the reader to the fact that they have a personal 
reference to the poet and his brother, and represent the 
anxiety of the former that the latter should adopt, 
though late, his own life-conviction, and act out the 
truth that a dinner of herbs with a clear conscience 
is preferable to the luxuries of plenty purchased by 
fraud. Consistent with this desire is the unselfish 
tone in which he constantly recurs to the subject 
throughout the ‘Works and Days,’ and that not so 
much as if he sought to work this change in his 
brother for peace and quietness to himself, as for a real 
interest in that brother’s amendment—we do not 
learn with what success. Perhaps, as hasbeen surmised, 
Perses had a wife who kept him up to his extravagant 
ways, and to the ready resource of recouping his failing 
treasure by endeavouring to levy a fresh tax upon 
Hesiod. Such a surmise might well account for the 
poet's curious misogynic crotchets. Low as is the 
value set upon a “ help-meet’’ by Simonides, Archilo- 
chus, Bacchylides, and, later still, by Euripides, one 
might have expected better words in favour of marriage 
from one whose lost works included a catalogue of 
celebrated women of old, than the railing tone which 
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accompanies his account of the myth of Pandora, the 
association of woman with unmixed evil in that legend, 
and the more practical advice to his brother in a later 
part of his ‘Works and Days,’ where he bids him shun 
the wiles of a woman “dressed out behind” (crinolines 
and dress-improvers being, it would seem, not by any 
means modern inventions), and unsparingly lashes the 
whole sex in the style of the verses we quote :— 


“ Let no fair woman robed in loose array, 
That speaks the wanton, tempt thy feet astray; 
Who soft demands if thine abode be near, 
And blandly lisps and murmurs in thine ear. 
Thy slippery trust the charmer shall beguile, 
For, lo! the thief is ambushed in her smile.” 
—E,. 511-516. 


Indeed, it might be maintained, quite consistently 
with the internal evidence of Hesiod’s poems, that 
he lived and died a bachelor, seeing perhaps the 
evil influences of a worthless wife on his brother's 
establishment and character. It is true that in certain 
cases (which probably should have come more close in 
the text to those above cited, whereas they have got 
shifted to a later part of the poem, where they are less 
to the point) he prescribes general directions about 
taking a wife, in just the matter-of-fact way a man 
would who wrote without passion and without experi- 
ence. The bridegroom was to be not far short of 
thirty, the bride about nineteen. Possibly in the in- 
junction that the latter should be sought in the ranks 
of maidenhood, lurked the same aversion to “ marrying 
a widow” which animated the worldly-wise father of 
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Mr Samuel Weller. Anyhow, he would have had the 
model wife fulfil the requirements of the beautiful 
Latin epitaph on a matron, for he prescribes that she 
should be “simple-minded” and “ home - keeping” 
(though he says nothing about her being a worker in 
wools), in lines of which, because Elton’s version is 
here needlessly diffuse, we submit a closer rendering 
of our own :— 


“‘ And choose thy wife from those that round thee dwell, 
Weighing, lest neighbours jeer, thy choice full well. 
Than wife that’s good man finds no greater gain, 

But feast-frequenting mates are simply bane. 
Such without fire a stout man’s frame consume, 
And to crude old age bring his manhood’s bloom.” 
—* Works and Days,’ 700-705. 


This, we conceive, was Hesiod’s advice, as an out- 
sider might give it, to others. For himself, it is pro- 
bable he reckoned that the establishment would suf- 
fice which he elsewhere recommends to the farmer 
class—an unmarried bailiff, a housekeeper without 
encumbrances ; for a female servant with children, he 
remarks, in bachelor fashion, is troublesome—and a 
dog that bites (see ‘Works and Days,’ 602-604). It 
is indirectly confirmatory of this view that tradition, 
which has built up many absurd figments upon the 
scant data of Hesiod’s autobiography, has signally 
failed to fasten other offspring to his name than the 
intellectual creations which have kept it in remem- 
brance. This was surely Plato’s belief when he wrote 
the following beautiful sentences in his ‘Symposium.’ 
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“Who when he thinks of Homer and Hesiod and 
other great poets, would not rather have their children 
than ordinary human ones? Who would not emulate 
them in the creation of children such as theirs, which 
have preserved their memory, and given them ever- 
lasting glory 7” * 

So far as the poet’s life and character can be up- 
proximately guessed from his poems, it would seem to 
have been temperately and wisely ordered, placid, and 
for the most part unemotional. That one who s0 
clearly saw the dangers of association with bad women 
that he shrank from intimacy with good, should have 
met his death through an intrigue at GEnoe, in Ozolian 
Locris, with Clymene, the sister of his hosts, is doubt- 
less just as pure a bit of incoherent fiction as that his 
remains were carried. ashore, from out of the ocean into 
which they had been cast, by the agency of dolphins ; or 
that a faithful dog—no doubt the sharp-toothed speci- 
men we have seen recommended in the ‘ Works and 
Days’—traced out the authors of the murder, and 
brought them to the hands of justice. Some accounts 
attribute to the poet only a guilty knowledge of the 
crime of a fellow-lodger ; but in either shape the legend 
is an after-thought, as is also the halting story that 
Stesichorus, who lived from B.c. 643 to B.c. 560, was 
the offspring of this fabled Ziaison. All that can be con- 
cluded from trustworthy data for his biography, beyond 
what has been already noticed, is that in later life he 
must have exchanged his residence at Ascra for Orcho- 
menus, possibly to be further from the importunities of 

* Jowett’s transl., i, 525. 
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Perses, and beyond the atmosphere of unrighteous 
judges. Pausanias states that Hesiod, like Homer, 
whether from fortune’s spite or natural distaste, en- 
joyed no intimacy with kings or great people; and this 
consists with Plutarch’s story that the Spartan Cleo- 
menes used to call Hesiod “the poet of the Helots,’ 
in contrast with Homer, “the delight of warriors,” and 
with the inference from an expression in the ‘ Works 
and Days’ that the poet and his father were only 
resident aliens in Beeotia. In Thespie, to which 
realm he belonged, agriculture was held degrading to a 
freeman, which helps to account for his being, in his 
own day, a poet only of the peasantry and the lower 
classes. Pausanias and Paterculus do but retail tradi- 
tion; but this suffices to corroborate the impression, 
derived from the poet’s own works, of a calm and con- 
templative life, unclouded except by the worthlessness 
of others, and owing no drawbacks to faults or failings 
of its own. Musing much on the deities whose his- 
tories he systematised as best he might, and at whose 
fanes, notwithstanding all his research and inquiry, 
he still ignorantly worshipped ; regulating his life on 
plain and homely moral principles, and ever awake to 
the voice of mythology, which spoke so stirringly to 
dwellers in his home of Boeotia,—Hesiod lived and died 
in that mountain-girded region, answerably to the testi- 
mony of the epitaph by his countryman Chersias, 
which Pausanias read on the poet’s sepulchre at 
Orchomenus :— 


“Though fertile Ascra gave sweet Hesiod birth, 
Yet rest his bones beneath the Minyan earth, 
4. c. vol, xv. B 
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Equestrian land. There, Hellas, sleeps thy pride, 
The wisest bard of bards in wisdom tried.” 
—Pausan., ix. 38, § 4. 
The question of Hesiod’s literary offspring has 

been much debated, the ‘Works and Days’ alone en- 
joying an undisputed genuineness. But it does not 
seem that the ‘Theogony’ was impugned before the 
time of Pausanias,* who records that Hesiod’s Heli- 
conian fellow - citizens recognised only the ‘ Works 
and Days.’ On the other hand—to say nothing of 
internal evidence in the ‘Theogony ’— we have the 
testimony of Herodotus to Hesiod’s authorship ; whilst 
the ancient popular opinion on this subject finds cor- 
roboration in Plato’s direct allusion to a certain passage 
of the ‘Theogony’ as Hesiod’s recognised work. Allud- 
ing to vv. 116-118 of the ‘Theogony,’ the philosopher 
writes in the ‘Symposium’ (178),—‘‘As Hesiod 
says,— . 

‘ First Chaos came, and then broad-bosomed Earth, 

The everlasting seat of all that is, 

And Love.’ 
In other words, after Chaos, the Earth and Love, 
these two came into being.” Aristophanes, also, in 
more than one drama, must be considered to refer to 
the ‘Theogony’ and the “Works.” Furthermore, 
it is certain that the Alexandrian critics, to whom 
scepticism in the matter would have opened a con- 
genial field, never so much as hinted a question con- 
cerning the age and authorship of the ‘Theogony.’ 
Besides these two works, but one other poem has 

ix. 31, § 8. 
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descended to our day under the name of Hesiod, 
unless, indeed, we take as a sample of his ‘ Koiz, or 
Catalogue of Heroines,’ the fifty-six verses which, 
having slipped their cable, have got attached to the 
opening of ‘The Shield of Hercules.’ The ‘Shield’ 
is certainly of questionable merit, date, and authorship, 
though a little hesitation would have been wise in 
Colonel Mure, before expressing such wholesale con- 
demnation and contempt as he heaps upon it.* These 
three poems, at all events, are what have come down 
under the name and style of Hesiod, and are our 
specimens of the three classes of poetical composition 
which tradition imputes to him :—(1) didactic; (2) 
historical and genealogical ; (3) short mythical poems. 
Under one or other of these heads it is easy to group 
the Hesiodic poems, no longer extant, of which notices 
are found in ancient authors. Thus the ‘Astronomy’ 
and the ‘ Maxims of Chiron,’ with the-* Ornithoman- 
tela, or Book of Augury,’ belong to the first class ; the 
‘Eoiz, or Catalogue of Women,’ which is probably 
the same poem as the ‘Genealogy of Heroes;’ the 
‘Melampodia,’ which treated of the renowned pro- 
phet, prince, and priest of the Argives, Melgmpus, and 
of his descendants in genealogical sequence; and the 
‘ Aigimius,’ which gathered round the so-named my- 
thical prince of the Dorians, and friend and ally of 
Hercules, many genealogical traditions of the Heraclid 
and Dorian races,—will, with the extant ‘Theogony,’ 
represent the second ; while the smaller epics of ‘The 
Marriage of Ceyx,’ ‘The Descent to Hades of Theseus,’ 
* History of Greek Lit., ii. 424. 
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and the ‘Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis,’ will 
keep in countenance the sole extant representative of 
the third class, and enhance the possibility that ‘The 
Shield of Hercules’ is at least Hesiodic, though it is 
safer to put it thus vaguely than to affirm it Hesiod’s. 
A conveniently wide berth is afforded by the modern 
solution, that several imputed works of Hesiod are the 
works of a school of authors of which Hesiod was the 
name-giving patriarch. The truth in this matter can 
only be approximated. Enough, perhaps, is affirmed 
when we say that in style, dialect, and flavour of anti- 
quity, the ‘Theogony’ and the ‘ Works’ are more akin 
to each other than to the ‘Shield ;’ while, at the 
same time, the last-named poem is of very respectable 
age. The two former poems are of the Aolo-Beeotic 
type of the ancient epic dialect, while the ‘Shield’ is 
nearer to the olo-Asiatic branch of it, used by 
Homer. Discrepancies, where they occur, may be set 
down to the interpolations of rhapsodists, and to the 
accretions incident to passage through the hands of 
many different workmen, after the original master. 
The style and merits of each work will best be dis- 
cussed separately ; and we shall give precedence to 
Hesiod’s most undoubted poem, the ‘Works and 
Days.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WORKS AND DAYS. 


Tue meaning of the title prefixed to Hesiod’s great 
didactic poem appears to be properly “ Farming Opera- 
tions,” “Lucky and Unlucky Days,” or, in short, 
‘The Husbandman’s Calendar;” but if the ethical 
scope of it be taken into account, it might, as Colonel 
Mure has remarked, be not inaptly described as “A 
Letter of Remonstrance and Advice to a Brother.” 
And inasmuch as its object is to exhort that brother to 
amend his ways, and take to increasing his substance 
by agriculture, rather than dreaming of schemes to 
enhance it by frequenting and corrupting the law- 
courts, the two descriptions are not inconsistent with 
each other. It has been imputed as blame to the 
poem that it hangs loosely together, that its connec- 
tion is obscure and vague,—in short, that its constitu- 
ent parts, larger and smaller, are seldom fitly jointed 
and compacted. But some allowance is surely to be 
made for occasional tokens of inartistic workmanship 
in so early a poet, engaged upon a task where he had 
neither pattern nor master to refer to; and besides 
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this, a closer study of the whole will prove that the 
want of connectedness in the work is more seeming 
than real, Didactic poetry, from Hesiod’s day until 
the present, has ever claimed the privilege of arrang- 
ing its hortatory topics pretty much as is most con- 
venient, and of enforcing its chief idea, be that what 
it may, by arguments and illustrations rather congru- 
ous in the main than marshalled in the best order of 
their going. But the ‘Works and Days’ is capable 
of tolerably neat division and subdivision. The first 
part (vv. 1-383) is ethical rather than didactic,—a set- 
ting-forth by contrast, and by the accessory aid of 
myth, fable, allegory, and proverb-lore, of the superi- 
ority of honest labour to unthrift and idieness, and of 
worthy emulation to unworthy strife and envying. 
The second part (vv. 384-764) consists of practical 
hints and rules as to husbandry, and, in a true didactic 
strain, furnishes advice how best to go about that 
which was the industrious Beeotian’s proper and chief 
means of subsistence. It thus follows naturally on 
the general exhortation to honest labour which formed 
the first part of the poem. The third and last part 
is a religious calendar of the months, with remarks 
upon the days most lucky or unpropitious for this or 
that duty or occupation of rural and nautical life. All 
three, however, more or less address Perses as “a sort 
of ideal reader,” and thus hang together quite suffi- 
ciently for didactic coherence ; whilst in each of the 
two first parts episodic matter helps to relieve the dry 
routine of exhortation or precept, and is introduced, as 
we shall endeavour to show, with more skill and sys- 
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tem than would appear to a perfunctory reader. The 
first part, as is almost universally agreed by editors 
and commentators, begins properly at v. 11, which 
in the Greek reads as if it were a correction of the 
view held by the author in his ‘Theogony,’ that 
there was but one “Eris,” or “Contention,” and which is 
therefore of some slight weight in the question of unity 
of authorship for the two poems. The introductory 
ten verses are in all probability nothing more than 
a shifting proem, in the shape of an address to Jove 
and the Muses, available for the use of the Hesiodian 
rhapsodists, in common with divers other like intro- 
ductions. According to Pausanias, the Heliconians, 
who kept their countryman’s great work engraved on 
a leaden tablet, knew nothing of these ten verses. 
Starting, then, at this point, the poet distinguishes 
between two goddesses of strife, the one pernicious 
and discord-sowing, the other provocative of honest 
enterprise. The elder and nobler of the twain is the 
parent of healthy competition, and actuates mechanics 
and artists, as well as bards and beggars, between 
which last trades it is obvious that the poet traces a 
not fortuitous connection :— 
“ Beneficent this better envy burns,— 

Thus emulous his wheel the potter turns, 

The smith his anvil beats, the beggar throng 

Industrious ply, the bards contend in song.” 

—E,. 33-36. 


The wandering minstrel and the professional beggar 
of the heroic age exercise equally legitimate callings 
in Hesiod’s view, and the picture which he draws 
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recalls to us those of the banquet-hall in the Odyssey. 
When Antinous rates the swine-herd Eumeus for 
bringing Ulysses disguised as a beggar-man into the 
hall of feasting, his grievance is that 


“ Of the tribes 
Of vagrants and mean mendicants that prey, 
As kill-joys, at our banquets, we have got 
A concourse ample, Is it nought to thee 
That such as these, here gathering, all the means 
Of thy young master waste ?” 
—Odyssey, xvii. 624-628 (Musgrave). 


It is probable that the beggar’s place was nearer the 
threshold than that of Phemius the bard, who had 
just before been singing to his harp, or of other in- 
spired minstrels, of whom it is said that 


“These o’er all the world 
At all feasts are made welcome.” 
—Odyssey, xvii. 639-641 (Musgrave). 


But that he had an assured footing and dole in such 
assemblies is plain from Irus’s jealousy of a supposed 
rival beggar, which results in the boxing-match with 
Ulysses in the 18th Book. 

To return to Hesiod. The bettermost kind of rivalry 
is the goddess to whom he would have Perses give 
heed, and not her wrangling sister, who inspires 
wrongful dealing, chicanery, and roguish shifts, and 
has no fancy for fair-play or healthy emulation. She, 
says the poet, has had it too much her own way since 
Prometheus stole the fire from heaven, because Zeus, 
as a punishment, made labour toilsome, and the idle, 
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to shirk their inevitable lot, resort to injustice. ‘If 
the gods had not ordained toil, men might stow away 
their boat-paddles over the smoke, and there would be 
an end to ploughing with mules and oxen : ”— 


“ But Zeus our food concealed: Prometheus’ art 
With fraud illusive had incensed his heart ; 
Sore ills to man devised the heavenly sire, 
And hid the shining element of fire. 
Prometheus then, benevolent of soul, 
In hollow reed the spark recovering stole, 
And thus the god beguiled, whose awful gaze 
Serene rejoices in the lightning blaze.” 
—E. 67-74. 


Till the Titan’s offence, toil and sickness and human 
ills had been unknown; but after that transgression 
they were introduced—as sin into the world through 
our mother Eve—by Zeus’s “ beauteous evil,” Pandora. 
The Father creates her, and the immortals rival each 
other in the gifts that shall make her best adapted for 
her work of witchery, and presently send her as a gift 
to Epimetheus, the personification of “‘ Unreflection,” 
who takes her in spite of the remonstrances of his 
elder and more foresighted brother, Prometheus, If, 
‘as has been suggested, we may take the wise Prome- 
theus to represent the poet, and Perses to be implied 
in the weaker Epimetheus—and if, too, in Pandora 
there is a covert allusion to the foolish wife of Perses, 
who encouraged his extravagance, and seems to have 
inspired Hesiod with an aversion for her sex—it will 
bring home the more closely the pertinence of this 
myth to the moral lesson which, in the first part of 
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the poem, the poet designed to teach. The creation 
and equipment of Pandora is one of Hesiod’s finest 
flights above a commonly-even level :— 


“‘ The Sire who rules the earth and sways the pole 
Had said, and laughter filled his secret soul; 
He bade the crippled god his hest obey, 
And mould with tempering water plastic clay ; 
With human nerve and human voice invest 
The limbs elastic, and the breathing breast ; 
Fair as the blooming goddesses above, 
A virgin’s likeness with the looks of love. 
He bade Minerva teach the skill that sheds 
A thousand colours in the gliding threads ; 
He called the magic of love’s golden queen 
To breathe around a witchery of mien, 
And eager passion’s never-sated flame, 
And cares of dress that prey upon the frame ; 
Bade Hermes last endue with craft refined 
Of treacherous manners, and a shameless mind.” ' 
_ 7 E. 83-99. 


The Olympians almost overdo the bidding of their 
chief, calling in other helpers besides those named in 
the above extract :— 
‘‘ Adored Persuasion and the Graces young, 

Her tapered. limbs with golden jewels hung ; 

Round her fair brow the lovely-tressed Hours 

A golden garland twined of spring’s purpureal flowers.” 

—E. 103-106. 
And when the conclave deemed that they had per- 
fected an impersonation of mischief,— 
“The name Pandora to the maid was given, 


For all the gods conferred a gifted grace 
To crown this mischief of the mortal race. 
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The sire commands the wingéd herald bear 

The finished nymph, the inextricable snare ; 

To Epimetheus was the present brought, 

Prometheus’ warning vanished from his thought— 

That he disclaim each offering from the skies, 

And straight restore, lest ill to man should rise. 

But he received, and conscious knew too late 

The invidious gift, and felt the curse of fate.” 

—E. 114-124, 

How this gift of “ woman” was to be the source of pro- 
lific evil and sorrow, the poet, it must be confessed, does 
not very coherently explain. Nothing is said, in the 
account of her equipment, of any chest or casket sent 
with her by Zeus, or any other god, as an apparatus 
for propagating ills. And when in v. 94 of the poem 
we are brought face to face with the chest and the lid, 
and Pandora’s fatal curiosity, the puzzle is “ how they 
got there.” Homer, indeed, glances at two chests, 
one of good the other of evil gifts, in Jove’s heavenly 


mansion :— 


“ Two casks there stand on Zeus’ high palace-stair, 

One laden with good gifts, and one with ill: 

To whomso Zeus ordains a mingled share, 

Now in due time with foul he meeteth, now with fair.” 

—Conington, II. xxiv. 

And those who hold Hesiod to have lived after Homer, 
or to have availed himself here and there of the same 
pre-existent legends, may infer that the poet leaves it 
to be surmised that Pandora was furnished with the 
less desirable casket for the express purpose of woe to 
man. But itisa more likely solution that Prometheus, 
the embodiment of mythic philanthropy, had im- 
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prisoned “ human ills” in a chest in the abode of Epi- 
metheus, and this chest was tampered with through 
the same craving for knowledge which actuated Mother 
Eve. This account is supported by the authority of 
Proclus. In Hesiod, the first mention of the chest is 
simultaneous with the catastrophe—- 


“ The woman’s hands an ample casket bear ; 
She lifts the lid—she scatters ills in air, 
Hope sole remained within, nor took her flight, 
Beneath the casket’s verge concealed from sight. 
The unbroken cell with closing lid the maid 
Sealed, and the cloud-assembler’s voice obeyed. 
Issued the rest, in quick dispersion hurled, 
And woes innumerous roamed the breathing world ; 
With ills the land is rife, with ills the sea ; 
Diseases haunt our frail humanity : 
Self-wandering through the noon, the night, they aes 
Voiceless—a voice the Power all-wise denied, 
Know then this awful truth ; it is not given 
To elude the wisdom of omniscient Heaven.” 
—E. 131-144. 


It is a beautiful commentary on that part of the 
legend which represents Hope as lying not at the 
bottom of the casket, but just beneath the lid which 
in closing shuts her in, that this did not happen 
through inadvertence on Pandora’s part, but with her 
connivance, and that of her divine prompter, who, 
though desirous to punish mankind, represents a par- 
tial benefactor to the race. The concluding lines of 
the last extract recall the reader to the drift of the 
first part of the poem, by repeating that the moral 
governance of the universe will not suffer wrong to 
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go unpunished, or allow innocence to succumb to 
fraud. 

And yet, the poet goes on to argue, the times in 
which he lives are out of joint. Such men as his 
brother prosper in an age which in wickedness dis- 
tances its precursors. His lot, he laments, is cast in 
the fifth age of the world ; and here he takes occasion 
to introduce the episode of the five ages of the world, 
and of the increase of corruption as each succeeds the 
other. In this episode, which Mr Paley considers to 
bear a more than accidental resemblance to the Mosaic 
writings, the golden age comes first —those happy 
times under Cronos or Saturn, when there was neither 
care nor trouble nor labour, but life was a blameless 
holiday spent in gathering self-sown fruits ; and death, 
unheralded by decay or old age, coming to men even 
as a sleep, was the very ideal of an Euthanasia :— 


“ Strangers to ill, they nature’s banquets proved, 
Rich in earth’s fruits, and of the blest beloved, 
They sank in death, as opiate slumber stole 
Soft o’er the sense, and whelmed the willing soul. 
Theirs was each good—the grain-exuberant soil 
Poured its full harvest uncompelled by toil : 
The virtuous many dwelt in common blest, 
And all unenvying shared what all in peace possessed.” 
—E. 155-162, 


It was with sin, in Hesiod’s view as in that of the 
author of the Book of Genesis, that death, deserving 
the name, came into the world. As forsthe golden 
race, when earth in the fulness of time closed upon it, 
they became demons or genii, angelic beings invisibly 
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moving over the earth—a race of which Homer, indeed, 
says nought, but whose functions, shadowed forth in 
Hesiod, accord pretty much with the account Diotima 
gives of them in the ‘ Banquet of Plato.’* Here is 
Hesiod’s account :— 


“When on this race the verdant earth had lain, 
By Jove’s high will they rose a ‘genii’ train ; 
Earth-wandering demons they their charge began, 
The ministers of good, and guards of man: 
Veiled with a mantle of aerial night, 
O’er earth’s wide space they wing their hovering flight, 
Disperse the fertile treasures of the ground, 
And bend their all-observant glance around ; 
To mark the deed unjust, the just approve, 
Their kingly office, delegates of Jove.” 
—E. 163-172. 


With this dim forecasting by a heathen of the “ min- 
istry of angels” may be compared the poet’s reference 
further on in the poem to the same invisible agency, 
where he uses the argument of the continual oversight 
of these thrice ten thousand genli as a dissuasive to 
corrupt judgments, such as those which the Beotian 
judges had given in favour of his brother :— 


“Invisible the gods are ever nigh, 
Pass through the midst, and bend the all-seeing eye ; 
Who on each other prey, who wrest the right, 
Aweless of Heaven’s revenge, are open to their sight. 
For thrice ten thousand holy demons rove 
The nurturing earth, the delegates of Jove ; 
Hovering they glide to earth’s extremest bound, 
A cloud aerial veils their forms around— 


* Jowett’s transl., i. 519. 
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Guardians of man ; their glance alike surveys 
The upright judgments and the unrighteous ways.” 
—E. 331-340. 


In the second or silver age began declension and 
degeneracy. The blessedness of this race consisted in 
long retention of childhood and its innocence—even 
up to a hundred years. Manhood attained, it became 
quarrelsome, irreligious, and ungrateful to the gods— 
its creators. This generation soon had an end :— 


“‘ Jove angry hid them straight in earth, 
Since to the blesséd deities of heaven 
They gave not those respects they should have given. 
But when the earth had hid these, like the rest, 
They then were called the subterrestrial blest, 
And in bliss second, having honours then 
Fit for the infernal spirits of powerful men.” 

—C, 135-142, 


In Hesiod’s account of this race it is curious to note 
a correspondence with holy Scripture as to the term of 
life in primitive man ; curious, too, that Jove is not 
said to have created, but to have laid to sleep, the 
silver race. It obtained from men, after its demise, 
the honours of propitiatory sacrifice, and represented the 
“blessed spirits of the departed,” and perhaps the 
“Manes” of the Latin, without, however, attaining to 
immortality. A rougher type was that of the brazen 
age, which the Elizabethan translator Chapman seems 
right in designating as 


“Of wild ash fashioned, stubborn and austere,”— 


though another way of translating the words which he 
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so interprets represents these men of brass as “ mighty 
by reason of their ashen spears.” The question is set 
at rest by the context, in which the arms of this race 
are actually said to have been of brass. This age was 
hard and ferocious, and, unlike those preceding it, 
carnivorous. It perished by mutual slaughter, and 
found an end most unlike the posthumous honours 
of the silver race, in an ignominious descent to 
Hades :— 


‘“ Their thoughts were bent on violence alone, 
The deeds of battle and the dying groan : 
Bloody their feasts, by wheaten bread unblest ; 
Of adamant was each unyielding breast. 
Huge, nerved with strength, each hardy giant stands, 
And mocks approach with unresisted hands ; 
Their mansions, implements, and armour shine 
In brass—dark iron slept within the mine. 
They by each other’s hands inglorious fell, 
In horrid darkness plunged, the house of hell. 
Fierce though they were, their mortal course was run, 
Death gloomy seized, and snatched them from the sun.” 
—E. 193-204. 


At this stage Hesiod suspends awhile the downward 
course of ages and races, and reflecting that, having 
commemorated the “genii” on earth and the blessed 
spirits in Hades, he must not overlook the “heroes,” a 
veneration for whom formed an impoftant part of the 
religion of Hellas, brings the “‘ heroic age ”—apparently 
unmetallic—into a place to which their prowess en- 
titled them, next to the brazen age; and at the same 
time, contrasting their virtues with the character of 
their violent predecessors, assigns to them an after- 
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state nearer to that of the gold and silver races. Of 
their lives and acts Hesiod tells us that— 


“These dread battle hastened to their end ; 
Some when the sevenfold gates of Thebes ascend, 
The Cadmian realm, where they with savage might 
Strove for the flocks of Gidipus in fight : 
Some war in navies led to Troy’s far shore, 
O’er the great space of sea their course they bore, 
For sake of Helen with the golden hair, 
And death for Helen’s sake o’erwhelmed them there.” 
—E, 211-218, 


Their rest is in the Isles of the Blest, and in 


“A life, a seat, distinct from human kind, 
Beside the deepening whirlpools of the main, 
In those black isles where Cronos holds his reign, 
Apart from heaven’s immortals ; calm they share 
A rest unsullied by the clouds of care. 
And yearly, thrice with sweet luxuriance crowned, 
Springs the ripe harvest from the teeming ground.” 

—E. 220-226. 


Who does not recognise the same regions beyond 
circling ocean, of which Horace long after says in his 
sixteenth Epode,— 


‘“‘ The rich and happy isles, 
Where Ceres year by year crowns all the untilléd land with 
sheaves, 
And the vine with purple clusters droops, unpruned of all 
her leaves. 


Nor are the swelling seeds burnt up within the thirsty 
clods, 
So kindly blends the seasons there the king of all the gods. 
A. C. vol. xv. Oo 
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For Jupiter, when he with brass the golden age alloyed, 
That blissful region set apart by the good to be enjoyed.” 
—Theodore Martin, p. 242, 


But with this exception and interval, the ages tend 
to the worse. Now comes the iron age, corrupt, un- 
restful, and toilsome; wherein, in strong contrast to the 
silver age, which enjoyed a hundred years of childhood 
and youth, premature senility is an index of physical 
degeneracy :— 

“Scarcely they spring into the light of day, 


Ere age untimely shows their temples grey.” 
; —E. 237, 238, 


With this race, Hesiod goes on to tell us, family ties, 
the sanctity of oaths, and the plighted faith, are dead 
letters. Might is right. Lynch-lawyers get the upper 
hand. All is “ violence, oppression, and sword law,” 
and . 

“ Though still the gods a weight of care bestow, 

And still some good is mingled with the woe,” 

yet, as this iron age, at the transition point of which 
Hesiod’s own lot is cast, shades off into a lower and 
worse generation, the lowest depth will at length be 
reached, and baseness, corruption, crooked ways and 
words, will supplant all nobler impulses, 
“‘ Till those fair forms, in snowy raiment bright, 
From the broad earth have winged their heavenward flight 
Called to th’ eternal synod of the skies, 
The virgins, Modesty and Justice, rise, 
And leave forsaken man to mourn below 


The weight of evil and the cureless woe.” 
—E, 259-264. 
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Having thus finished his allegory of the five ages, 
and identified his own generation with the last and 
worst, it is nowise abrupt or unseasonable in the poet 
to bring home to the kings and judges of Beotia their 
share in the blame of things being as they are, by 
means of an apologue or fable. Some have said that 
it ought to be entitled “‘ The Hawk and the Dove,” but 
Hesiod probably had in his mind the legend of Tereus 
and Philomela ; and the epithet attached to the night- 
ingale in v. 268 probably refers to the tincture of 
green on its dark-coloured throat, with which one of 
our older ornithologists credits that bird. The fable is 
as follows, and it represents oppression and violence in 
their naked repulsiveness. Contrary to the use of 
later fabulists, the moral is put in the mouth of the 
hawk, not of the narrator :— 

“ A stooping hawk, crook-taloned, from the vale 
Bore in his pounce a neck-streaked nightingale, 
And snatched among the clouds ; beneath the stroke 
This piteous shrieked, and that imperious spoke : 
‘'Wretch, why these screams ? a stronger holds thee now; 
Where’er I shape my course a captive thou, 
Maugre thy song, must company my way ; 
I rend my banquet, or I loose my prey. 
Senseless is he who dares with power contend ; 
Defeat, rebuke, despair shall be his end.” 

—E. 267-276. 
From fable the poet passes at once to a more direct 
appeal. Addressing Perses and the judges, he points 
out that injustice and overbearing conduct not only 
crush the poor man, but eventually the rich and power- 
ful fail to stand against its consequences. He pictures 
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the rule of wrong and the rule of right, and forcibly 
contrasts the effects of each on the prosperity of com- 
munities. Here are the results of injustice :— 


“Lo ! with crooked judgments runs th’ avenger stern 
Of oaths forsworn, and eke the murmuring voice 
Of Justice rudely dragged, where base men lead 
Thro’ greed of gain, and olden rights misjudge 
With verdict perverse. She with mist enwrapt 
Follows, lamenting homes and haunts of men, 
To deal out ills to such as drive her forth, 
By custom of wrong judgment, from her seats.”—D. 


And here, by contrast, are the fruits of righteousness 
and justice, practised by cities and nations :— 


“Genial peace 

Dwells in their borders, and their youth increase. 

Nor Zeus, whose radiant eyes behold afar, 

Hangs forth in heaven the signs of grievous war. 

Nor scathe nor famine on the righteous prey : 

Earth foodful teems, and banquets crown the day. 

Rich wave their mountain oaks ; the topmost tree 

The rustling acorn fills, its trunk the murmuring bee. 

Burdened with fleece their panting flocks ; the race 

Of woman soft reflects the father’s face : 

Still flourish they, nor tempt with ships the main; 

The fruits of earth are poured from every plain.” 
—E. 303-314. 


In the lines italicised the old poet anticipates that 
criterion of honest wedlock which Horace shapes into 
the line, ‘“‘ The father’s features in his children smile” 
(Odes, iv. 5-23, Con.) ; and Catullus into the beautiful 
wish for Julia and Manlius, that their offspring 
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“ May strike 
Strangers when the boy they meet 
As his father’s counterfeit ; 
And his face the index be 
Of his mother’s chastity.” 
—Epithalam. (Theod. Martin), 


After a recurrence, suggested by this train of thought, 
to the opposite picture, and an appeal to the judges to 
remember those invisible watchers who evermore sup- 
port the right and redress the wrong, as well as the 
intercession of Justice at the throne of Zeus for them 
that are defrauded and oppressed, the poet for a moment 
resorts to irony, and, like Job, asks “ what profit there 
is in righteousness, when wrong seems to carry all 
before it?” But only fora moment. Ina short but 
fine image, Perses is invited to lift up his eyes to the 
distant seat,— 


“Where virtue dwells on high, the gods before 
Have placed the dew that drops from every pore. 
And at the first to that sublime abode 
Long, steep the ascent, and rough the rugged road. 
But when thy slow steps the rude summit gain, 
Easy the path, and level is the plain.” 
—E. 389-394, 


He is urged again to rely on his own industry, and 
encouraged to find in work the antidote to famine, and 
the favour of bright-crowned Demeter, who can fill his 
barns with abundance of corn. That which is laid up 
in your own granary (he is reminded ina series of 
terse economic maxims, which enforce Hesiod’s general 
exhortation) does not trouble you like that which you 
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borrow, or that which you covet. Honesty is the best 
policy. Shame is found with poverty horn of idleness; 
whereas a just boldness inspirits him whose wealth is 
gained by honest work and the favour of Heaven. 
Some of these adagial maxims will form part of the 
chapter on “ Hesiod’s Proverbial Philosophy ;” and of 
the rest it may suffice to say, that the poet has his own 
quaint forceful way of prescribing the best rules for 
dealing with friends and neighbours, as to giving and 
entertaining, and with regard to women, children, and 
domestics. In most of these maxims the ruling motive 
appears to be expediency. In reference to the fair sex, 
it is plain that he is on the defensive, and regards 
them as true representatives of Pandora, with whom 
the less a man has to do, the less he will be duped, 
the less hurt will there be to his substance. As old 
Chapman renders it, : 


“He that gives 
A woman trust doth trust a den of thieves.” 
on 585. 


As to family, his view is that “the more children 
the more cares.”* The best thing is to have an only 
son, to nurse and consolidate the patrimony; and if a 
man has more, it is to be desired that he should die 
old, so as to prevent litigation (a personal grievance 
this) between young heirs. And yet, adds the pious 
bard, it lies with Zeus to give store of wealth to even 
a large family; and he seems to imply that where such 


* ‘¢ He that hath a wife and children hath given pledges to 
fortune.” —BAcon. 
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a family is thrifty there will be the greater aggregate 
increase of property. Such is the advice, he remarks 
in concluding the first part of his poem, which he has 
to offer to any one who desires wealth; to observe these 
rules and cautions, and to devote himself to the system- 
atic routine of the farming operations, which, to his 
mind, constitute the highroad to getting rich. 

From the very outset of the second part of the 
‘Works and Jays,’ a more definite and practical 
character attaches to Hesiod’s precepts touching agri- 
culture. Hitherto his exhortation to his brother had 
harped on the one string of “ work, work ;” and now 
as agriculture was the Boeotian’s work, he proceeds 
to prescribe and illustrate the modus operandi, and 
the seasons best adapted for each operation. This is 
really the didactic portion of Hesiod’s Georgics, if we 
may so call his poem on agriculture ; and it is curiously 
interesting to study, by the light he affords, the theory 
and practice of very old-world farming. 

As apparently he was ignorant of any calendar of 
months by which the time of year might be described, 
he has recourse to the rising and setting of the stars, 
whose annual motion was known to him, to indicate 
the seasons of the year. Thus the husbandman is 
bidden to begin cutting his corn at the rising of the 
Pleiads (in May), and his ploughing when they set (in 
November). They are invisible for forty days and 
nights, during which time, as he tells us later on, 
sailing, which with the Bceotian was second in im- 
portance to agriculture (inasmuch as it subserved the 
exportation of his produce), was suspended, and works 
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on the farm came on instead. To quote Elton’s 
version :— 
‘When Atlas-born the Pleiad stars arise 

Before the sun above the dawning skies, 

Tis time to reap ; and when they sink below 

The morn-illumined west, ’tis time to sow. 

Know too, they set, immerged into the sun, 

While forty days entire their circle run ; 

And with the lapse of the revolving year, 

When sharpened is the sickle, reappear. 

Law of the fields, and known to every swain 

Who turns the laboured soil beside the main ; 

Or who, remote from billowy ocean’s gales, 

Fills the rich glebe of inland-winding vales.” 

—E, 525-536. 


With Hesiod, therefore, as with us, ploughing and 
sowing began, for early crops, in late autumn ; and to 
be even with the world around him, and not depend- 
ent on his neighbours, a man must (he. tells his ne’er- 
do-well brother) “strip to plough, strip to sow, and 
strip to reap,”—advice which Virgil has repeated 
in his first Georgic. He seems to imply, too, in v. 
398, that it is a man’s own fault if he does not avail 
himself of the times and the seasons which the Gods 
have assigned and ordained, and of which the stars are 
meant to admonish him. If he neglect to do so, he 
and his wife and children cannot reasonably complain 
if friends get tired of repeated applications for relief. 
But suppose the better course of industrious labour 
resolved upon. The first thing the farmer has to do 
is to take a house, and get an unmarried female slave, 
and an ox to plough with, and then the farming im- 
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plements suited to his hand. It will never do to be 
always borrowing, and so waiting till others can lend, 
and the season has glided away. Delay is always bad 
policy :— 
“ The work-deferrer never 

Sees full his barn, nor he that leaves work ever, 

And still is gadding out. Care-flying ease 

Gives labour ever competent increase : 

He that with doubts his needful business crosses 


Is always wrestling with uncertain losses.” 
—C. 48-53. 


Accordingly, on the principle of having all proper 
implements of one’s own, the poet proceeds to give 
instructions for the most approved make of a wain, a 
plough, a mortar, a pestle, and so forth. The time to 
fell timber, so that it be not worm-eaten, and so that 
it may not be cut when the sap is running, is when in 
autumn the Dog-star, Sirius, “ gets more night and less 
day ;”—in other words, when the summer heats abate, 
and men’s bodies take a turn to greater lissomness and 
moisture. The pestle and mortar prescribed were a 
stone handmill or quern, for crushing and bruising corn 
and other grain, and bring us back to days of very 
primitive simplicity, though still in use in the days of 
Aristophanes. So minute is the poet in his directions 
for making the axle-tree of a waggon, that he recom- 
mends its length to be seven feet, but adds that it is 
well to cut an eight-foot length, that one foot sawn off 
may serve for the head of a mallet for driving in stakes. 
The axles of modern carts are about six feet long. 
But his great concern is, to give full particulars about 
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the proper wood and shape for the various parts of his 
plough. The plough-tail (Virgil’s “buris,” Georg. 1.170) 
is to be of ilex wood, which a servant of Athena—7.e., 
a carpenter—is to fasten with nails to the share-beam, 
and fit to the pole. It is well, he says, to have two 
ploughs, in case of an accident to a single one. And 
whilst one of these was to have plough- tail, share- 
beam, and pole all of one piece of timber, the other 
was to be of three parts, each of different timber, and 
all fastened with nails. This latter is apparently the 
better of the two, that which is all of one wood being 
a most primitive implement, simply “a forked bough.” 
The soundest poles are made of bay or elm, share-beams 
of oak, and plough-tails of ilex oak. For draught 
aud yoking together, nine-year-old oxen are best, be- 
cause, being past the mischievous and frolicsome age, 
they are not likely to break the pole and leave the 
ploughing in the middle. Directions foliow this some- 
what dry detail as to the choice of a ploughman :— 


“In forty’s prime thy ploughman ; one with bread 
Of four-squared loaf in double portions fed. 
He steadily will cut the furrow true, 
Nor toward his fellows glance a rambling view, 
Still on his task intent: a stripling throws 
Heedless the seed, and in one furrow strows 
The lavish handful twice, while wistful stray 
His longing thoughts to comrades far away.” 

—E,. 602-609. 


The loaf referred to was scored crosswise, like the 
Latin ‘‘quadra” or our cross-bun, and the object in 
this case was easy and equal division of the slaves’ 
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rations. Theocritus, xxiv. 136, speaks of “a big 
Doric loaf in a basket, such as would safely satisfy a 
garden-digger ;” and it is probable that, in prescribing 
a loaf with eight quarterings, Hesiod means “double 
rations,” thereby implying that it is good economy to 
feed your men well, if you would have them work 
well. 

The poet next proceeds to advise that the cattle 
should be kept in good condition, and ready for work, 
when the migratory crane’s cry bespeaks winter’s 
advent and the prospect of wet weather. Everything 
should be in readiness for this; and it will not do to 
rely on borrowing a yoke of oxen from a neighbour at 
the busy time. The wideawake neighbour may up 
and say,— 


“ Work up thyself a waggon of thine own, 
For to the foolish borrower is not known 
That each wain asks a hundred joints of wood : 
These things ask forecast, and thou shouldst make good 
At home, before thy need so instant stood.” 
—C,. 122-126, 


A farmer who knows what he is about will have, 
Hesiod says, all his gear ready. He and his slaves 
will turn to and plough, wet and dry, early and late, 
working manfully themselves, and not forgetting to 
pray Zeus and Demeter to bless the labour of their 
hand, and bestow their fruits. An odd addition to the 
farmer’s staff is the slave who goes behind the plough 
to break the clods, and give trouble to the birds by 
covering up the seed. In Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient 
Egyptians’ (ii. 13), an engraving representing the 
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processes of ploughing and hoeing gives a slave in 
the rear with a wooden hoe, engaged in breaking the 
clods. A little further on, a reference to the same 
interesting work explains Hesiod’s meaning where he 
says, that if ploughing is done at the point of mid- 
winter, men will have to sit or stoop to reap (on ac- 
count, it should seem, of the lowness of the ears), 
“enclosing but little round the hand, and often cov- 
ered with dust while binding it up.” To judge by 
the Egyptian paintings, wheat was reaped by men in 
an upright posture, because they cut the straw much 
nearer the ear than the ground. Of course, if the 
straw was very short, the reaper had to stoop, or to 
sit, if he liked it better. He is represented by Hesiod 
as seizing a handful of corn in his left hand, while 
he cuts it with his right, and binding the stalks in 
bundles in opposite directions, the handfuls being 
disposed alternately, stalks one way and ears the 
other. The basket of which Hesiod speaks as carry- 
ing the ears clipped from the straw, has its illustration 
also in the same pages. This is the explanation given 
also by Mr Paley in his notes, On the whole, the 
poet is strongly against late sowing, though he admits 
that if you can sow late in the dry, rainy weather in 
early spring may bring on the corn so as to be as for- 
ward as that which was early sown :— 

‘So shall an equal crop thy time repair, 

With his who earlier launched the shining share.” 
—E. 676, 677. 

In this part of the ‘ Works’ our poet is exception- 

ally matter-of-fact ; but as he proceeds to tell what is 
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to be done and what avoided in the wintry season, he 
becomes more amusing. He warns against the error 
of supposing that this is the time for gossip at the 
smithy, there being plenty of work for an active man 
to do in the coldest weather. In fact, then is the 
time for household work, and for so employing your 
leisure 


“That, famine-smitten, thou may’st ne’er be seen 
To grasp a tumid foot with hand from hunger lean ;”— 
—E. 690, 691. 


a figurative expression for a state of starvation, which 
emaciates the hand and swells the foot by reason of 
weakness. As a proper pendant to this sound advice, 
Hesiod adds his much-admired description of winter, 
the storms and cold of which he could thoroughly 
speak of from the experience of a mountain residence 
in Boeotia. This episode is so poetic,—even if over- 
wrought in some portions,—that critics have suggested 
its being a later addition of a rhapsodist of the post- 
Hesiodic school; and there are two or three tokens 
(e.g., the mention of “ Lenzon” as the month that 
answers to our Christmastide and beginning of Janu- 
ary, whereas the Boeotians knew no such name, but 
called the period in question ‘‘ Bucatius”) which be- 
speak a later authorship. And yet a sensitiveness to 
cold, and a lively description of its phenomena, is 
quite in keeping with the poet’s disparagement of 
Ascra ; and further, it is quite possible that, @ propos 
of Hesiod and his works, theories of interpolation have 
been suffered to overstep due limits. Inclination, and 
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absence of any certain data, combine to facilitate our 
acceptance of this fine passage as the poet’s own handi- 
work. Indeed, it were a hard fate for any poet if, in 
the lapse of years, his beauties were to be pronounced 
spurious by hypercriticism, and his level passages alone 
left to give an idea of hiscalibre. We give the descrip- 
tion of winter from Elton’s version :— 


‘“‘ Beware the January month ; beware 

Those hurtful days, that keenly-piercing air 

Which flays the steers, while frosts their horrors cast, 
Congeal the ground, and sharpen every blast. 

From Thracia’s courser-teeming region sweeps 

The northern wind, and, breathing on the deeps, 
Heaves wide the troubled surge: earth, echoing, roars 
From the deep forests and the sea-beat shores. 

He from the mountain-top, with shattering stroke, 
Rends the broad pine, and many a branching oak 
Hurls ’thwart the glen: when sudden, fror. on high, 
With headlong fury rushing down the sky, 

The whirlwind stoops to earth ; then deepening round 
Swells the loud storm, and all the boundless woods resound. 
The beasts their cowering tails with trembling fold, 
And shrink and shudder at the gusty cold. 

Though thick the hairy coat, the shaggy skin, 

Yet that all-chilling breath shall pierce within. 

Not his rough hide the ox can then avail, 

The long-haired goat defenceless feels the gale ; 

Yet vain the north wind’s rushing strength to wound 
The flock, with sheltering fleeces fenced around, 


And now the hornéd and unhornéd kind, 

Whose lair is in the wood, sore famished grind 
Their sounding jaws, and frozen and quaking fly, - 
Where oaks the mountain-dells imbranch on high ; 
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‘They seek to couch in thickets of the glen, 

Or lurk deep sheltered in the rocky den. 

Like aged men who, propped on crutches, tread 

Tottering, with broken strength and stooping head, 

So move the beasts of earth, and, creeping low, 

Shun the white flakes and dread the drifting snow.” 
—E. 700-745. 


The lines italicised scarcely realise the poet’s compari- 
son of the crouching beasts to three-footed old men, or 
old men crawling with the help of a stick, which in 
the original recalls, as Hesiod doubtless meant it to 
do, the famous local legend of the Sphinx. 

“Now,” adds the poet, “is the time to go warm- 
clad, thick-shod, and with a waterproof cape over the 
shoulders, and a fur cap, lined with felt, about the 
head and ears.” He certainly knew how to take care 
of himself. But he is equally thoughtful for his 
hinds. When at this season the rain betokened by a 
misty morning sets in at night, and cold and wet 
interfere with husbandry, a time “severe to flocks, nor 
less to man severe,” then, because workmen need more 
food in cold weather, but cattle, having little work 
by day and plenty of rest at night, can do with less,— 


“ Feed thy keen husbandmen with larger bread, 
With half their provender thy steers be fed. 
Them rest assists ; the night’s protracted length 
Recruits their vigour and supplies their strength. 
This rule observe, while still the various earth 
Gives every fruit and kindly seedling birth ; 
Still to the toil proportionate the cheer, 

The day to night, and equalise the year.” 
—E. 775-782. 
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And now the poet turns to vine-dressing. He dates 
the early spring by the rising of Arcturus, sixty days 
after the winter solstice (February 19), which is soon 
followed by the advent of the swallow. This is the 
season for vine-trimming ; but when the snail (which 
Hesiod characteristically, and in language resembling 
that used in oracular responses, designates as “ house- 
carrier”) quits the earth and climbs the trees, to 
shelter itself from the Pleiads, then vine-culture must 
give place (about the middle of May) to the early 
harvest. Then must men rise betimes :— 


“Lo! the third portion of thy labour’s cares 
The early morn anticipating shares : 
In early morn the labour swiftly wastes, 
In early morn the speeded journey hastes, 
The time when many a traveller tracks the plain, * 
And the yoked oxen bend them to the wain.” 
—E. 801-806. 


A brief and picturesque episode follows about the 
permissible rest and enjoyment of the summer season, 
when artichokes flower, and the “cicala” (as Hesiod 
accurately puts it) pours forth “song from its wings” 
—the result of friction or vibration. “Then,” he 
says, ‘‘fat kids, mellow wine, and gay maidens are fair 
relaxation for the sun-scorched rustic,” who, however, 
is supposed to make merry with temperate cups, and 
to enjoy the cool shade and trickling rill quite as 
much as the grape-juice. Hesiod prescribes three 
cups of water to one of wine; and, as Cratinus’s 
question in Atheneus — “ Will it bear three 
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parts water?” —suggests, only generous wine will 
stand such dilution. If such potations are ever season- 
able, however, it will be in the greatest heat of sum- 
mer, when the Dog Star burns. The rising of Orion is 
the time for threshing and winnowing (i.e., about the 
middle of July); and this operation appears to have 
been performed by drawing over the corn the heavy- 
toothed plank or “tribulum,” or trampling it by means 
of cattle on a smooth level threshing-floor. In some 
parts of Europe, Mr Paley informs us, the old process 
is still retained. After the corn has been winnowed, 
Hesiod counsels a revision of the household staff, in 
language of which Chapman catches the humour :— 


“‘ Make then thy man-swain one that hath no house, 
Thy handmaid one that hath nor child nor spouse : 
Handmaids that children have are ravenous. 
A mastiff likewise nourish still at home, 
Whose teeth are sharp and close as any comh, 
And meat him well, to keep with stronger guard 
The day-sleep-night-wake man from forth thy yard.” 
—C. 346-352. 


When Sirius and Orion are in mid-heaven, and Arc- 
turus is rising, then the grapes are to be gathered, so 
that Hesiod’s vintage would be in the middle of Sep- 
tember; and he prescribes exactly the process of 
(1) drying the grapes in the sun, (2) drying them in 
the shade to prevent fermentation, and (3) treading 
and squeezing out the wine :— 


“The rosy-fingered morn the vintage calls ; 
Then bear the gathered grapes within thy walls. 
A. O. vol, xv, D 
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Ten days and nights exposed the clusters lay, 

Basked in the radiance of each mellowing day. 

Let five their circling round successive run, 

Whilst lie thy grapes o’ershaded from the sun ; 

The sixth express the harvest of the vine, 

And teach thy vats to foam with joy-inspiring wine.” 
—E. 851-858. 


When the Pleiads, Hyads, and Orion set, it is time 
to plough again. But not to go ona voyage! Though, 
as we have before stated, and as Hesiod seems particu- 
larly anxious to have it known, he was no sailor, our 
poet gives now directions how to keep boats and 
tackle safe and sound in the wintry season, by means 
of a rude breakwater of stones, and by taking the 
plug out of the keel to prevent its rotting. The 
best season for voyaging is between midsummer and 
autumn, he says; only it requires haste, to avoid the 
winter rains. The other and less desirable time is in 
spring, when the leaves at the end of a spray have 
grown to the length of a crow’s foot—a compara- 
tive measurement, which Mr Paley observes is still 
retained in the popular name of some species of 
the ranunculus—crowfoot; but Hesiod calls this a 
“snatched voyage,” and holds the love of gain that 
essays it foolhardy. He concludes his remarks on 
this head by prudent advice not to risk all your 
exports in one venture, all your eggs—as our homely 
proverb runs—in one basket :— 


“Trust not thy whole precarious wealth to sea, 
Tossed in the hollow keel: a portion send : 
Thy larger substance let the shore defend. 
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Fearful the losses of the ocean fall, 
When on a fragile plank embarked thy all: 
So bends beneath its weight the o’erburdened wain, 
And the crushed axle spoils the scattered grain. 
The golden mean of conduct should confine 
Our every aim,—be moderation thine !” 

—E, 954-962. 


After this fashion the poet proceeds to give the 
advice on marriage which has been already quoted, 
and which probably belongs to an earlier portion of 
the poem. From this he turns to the duties of friend- 
ship, still regulated by caution and an eye to expe- 
diency. It is better to be reconciled to an old friend 
with whom you have fallen out than to contract new 
friendships ; and, above all, to put a control on your 
countenance, that it may betray no reservations or 
misgivings. A careful and temperate tongue is com- 
mended, and geniality at a feast, especially a club 
feast, for 


“When many guests combine in common fare, 
Be not morose, nor grudge a liberal share : 
Where all contributing the feast unite, 
Great is the pleasure, and the cost is light.” 
—E. 1009-1012. 


And now come some precepts of a ceremonial nature, 
touching what Professor Conington justly calls “smal- 
ler moralities and decencies,” some of which, it has 
been suggested, savour of Pythagorean or of Judaic 
obligation, whilst all bespeak excessive superstition. 
Prayers with unwashen hands, fording a river without 
propitiatory prayer, paring the nails off your “ bunch 
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of fives” (t.e., your five fingers*) at a feast after sacri- 
fice, lifting the can above the bowl at a banquet,—all 
these acts of commission and omission provoke, says 
Hesiod, the wrath of the gods. Some of his precepts 
have a substratum of common sense, but generally 
they can only be explained by his not desiring to con- 
travene the authority of custom; and, in fact, he 
finishes his second part with a reason for the observ- 
ance of such rules and cautions :— 
“Thus do, and shun the ill report of men. 
Light to take up, it brings the bearer pain, 
And is not lightly shaken off ; nor dies 


The rumour that from many lips doth rise, 
But, like a god, all end of time defies.”—-D. 


And now comes the closing portion of the poem, 
designated by Chapman “Hesiod’s Book of Days,” 
and, in point of fact, a calendar of ‘the lucky and 
unlucky days of the lunar month, apparently as con- 
nected with the various worships celebrated on those 
days. The poet divides the month of thirty days, as 
was the use at Athens much later, into three decades. 
The thirtieth of the month is the best day for overlook- 
ing farm-work done, and allotting the rations for the 
month coming on ; and it is a holiday, too, in the law- 
courts. The seventh of the month is specially lucky as 
Apollo’s birthday ; the sixth unlucky for birth or mar- 
riage of girls, probably because the birthday of the 
virgin Artemis, his sister. The fifth is very unlucky, 
because on it Horcus, the genius who punishes per- 


* «A slang term for the fists, in use among pugilists.”—See 
Paley’s note on v. 742. 
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jury, and not, as Virgil supposed, the Roman Orcus or 
Hades, was born, and taken care of by the Erinnyes. 
The seventeenth was lucky for bringing in the corn to 
the threshing-floor, and for other works, because it was 
the festival-day, in one of the months, of Demeter 
and Cora, or Proserpine. The fourth was lucky for 
marriages, perhaps because sacred to Aphrodite and 
Hermes, Hesiod lays down the law, however, of 
these days without giving much enlightenment as to 
the “why” or “wherefore,” and our knowledge from 
other sources does not suffice to explain them all. <A 
fair specimen of this calendar is that which we proceed 
to quote :— 


“The eighth, nor less the ninth, with favouring skies 
Speeds of th’ increasing month each rustic enterprise : 
And on the eleventh let thy flocks be shorn, 

And on the twelfth be reaped thy laughing corn : 
Both days are good ; yet is the twelfth confessed 
More fortunate, with fairer omen blest. 
On this the air-suspended spider treads, 
In the full noon, his fine and self-spun threads ; 
And the wise emmet, tracking dark the plain, 
Heaps provident the store of gathered grain. 
On this let careful woman’s nimble hand 
Throw first the shuttle and the web expand.” 
—E. 1071-1082. 


Hesiod’s account of the twenty-ninth of the month 
is also a characteristic passage, not without a touch of 
the oracular and mysterious. “The prudent secret,” 
he says, “ is to few confessed.” ‘One man praises one 
day, another another, but few know them.” “Some- 
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times a day is a stepmother, sometimes a mother.” 
“Blest and fortunate he who knowingly doeth all 
with an eye to these days, unblamed by the immortals, 
discerning omens and avoiding transgression.” 

Such is the appropriate ending of Hesiod’s didactic 
poem—a termination which ascribes prosperity in 
agricultural pursuits to ascertainment of the will of 
the gods, and avoidance of even unwitting transgres- 

sion of their festivals. The study of omens, the poet 
would have it understood, is the way to be safe in 
these matters. 
The ‘Works and Days’ possesses a curious interest 
as Hesiod’s most undoubted production, and as the 
earliest sample of so-called didactic poetry ; nor is it 
fair or just to speak of this poem as an ill-constructed, 
loose-hanging concatenation of thoughts and hints on 
farming matters, according as they c>me uppermost. 
That later and more finished didactic poems have only 
partially and exceptionally borrowed Hesiod’s manner 
or matter does not really detract from the interest of a 
poem which, as far as we know, is the first in classical 
literature to afford internal evidence of the writer’s 
mind and thoughts,—the first to teach that subjectivity, 
in which to many readers lies the charm and attraction 
of poetry. No doubt Hesiod’s style and manner be- 
token a very early and rudimentary school; but few 
can be insensible to the quaintness of his images, the 
‘Dutch fidelity” (to borrow a phrase of Professor 
Conington) of his minute descriptions, or, lastly, the 
point and terseness of his maxims. To these the fore- 
going chapter on the ‘Works and Days’ has been 
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unable to do justice, because it seemed of more conse- 
quence to show the connection and sequence of the 
parts and episodes of that work. It is proposed, 
therefore, in the brief chapter next following, to exa- 
mine “the Proverbial Philosophy of Hesiod,” which is 
chiefly, if not entirely, found in the poem we have 
been discussing. 


CHAPTER IIL 
HESIOD'S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A cuirr token of the antiquity of Hesiod’s ‘ Works 
and Days’ is his use of familiar proverbs to illustrate 
his vein of thought, and to attract a primitive audience. 
The scope and structure of his other extant poems are 
not such as to admit this mode of illustration; but 
the fact, that amidst the fragments which remain of 
his lost poems are preserved severui maxims and 
saws of practical and homely wisdom, shows that this 
use of proverbs was characteristic of his poetry, or 
that his imitators—if we suppose these lost poems 
not to have been really his—at all events held it to be 
so. It is, perhaps, needless to remark that the poems 
of Homer are full of like adagial sentences—so much 
so, indeed, that James Duport, the Greek professor at 
Cambridge, published in 1680 an elaborate parallelism 
of the proverbial philosophy of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
with the adages as well of sacred as of profane writers, 
Other scholars have since followed his lead, and eluci- 
dated the same common point in the father of Greek 
poetry, and those who have opened a like vein in 
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other nations and languages. Obviously an appeal to 
this terse and easily-remembered and retained wisdom 
of the ancients is adapted to the needs of an early 
stage of literature ; and its kinship, apparent or real, 
to the brief “dicta” of the oracles of antiquity, would 
constitute a part of its weight and popularity with an 
audience of wonder-stricken listeners. And so we 
come to see the fitness of such bards as Homer and 
Hesiod garnishing their poems with these gems of 
antique proverbial wisdom, each drawing from a store 
that was probably hereditary, and pointing a moral or 
establishing a truth by neat and timely introduction 
of saws that possessed a weight not unlike that of 
texts of Scripture to enforce a preacher's drift. 
It is, furthermore, a minor argument for the common 
date of these famous poets, that both Homer and 
Hesiod constantly recur to the use of adages. With 
the latter the vein is not a little curious, The honest 
thrift-loving poet of Ascra has evidently stored up 
maxims, on the one hand of homely morality and good 
sense, and on the other of shrewdness and self-interest. 
He draws upon a rare stock of proverbial authority for 
justice, honour, and good faith, but he also falls back 
upon a well-chosen supply of brief and telling saws to 
affirm the policy of “taking care of number one,” and 
is provided with short rules of action and conduct, 
which do credit to his observation and study of the 
ways of the world. If, as we have seen in his auto- 
biography (if we may so call the ‘Works and Days’), 
his life was a series of chronic wrestlings with a worth- 
less brother and unjust judges, it is all the more natu- 
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ral that his stock of proverbs should partake of the 
twofold character indicated ; and we proceed to illus- 
trate both sides of it in their order. 

In distinguishing the two kinds of contention, 
Hesiod ushers in a familiar proverb by words which 
have themselves taken adagial rank. ‘This conten- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘is good for mortals ” (“Works and Days,’ 
24-26)—viz., “when potter vies with potter, crafts- 
man with craftsman, beggar is emulous of beggar, and 
bard of bard.” Pliny the younger, in a letter on the 
death of Silius Italicus, uses the introductory words 
of Hesiod a propos of the rivalry of friends, in provok- 
ing each other to the quest of a name and fame that 
may survive their perishable bodies;* and Aristotle 
and Plato quote word for word the lines respecting 
“two of a trade” to which it will be observed that 
Hesiod attaches a nobler meaning than that which 
has become associated with them in later days. 
He seems to appeal to the people’s voice, succinctly 
gathered up into a familiar saw, for the confirma- 
tion of his argument, that honest emulation is both 
wholesome and profitable. The second of Hesiod’s 
adages has an even higher moral tone, and conveys the 
lesson of temperance in its broadest sense, by declaring 


“ That Aalf is more than all; true gain doth dwell 
In feasts of herbs, mallow, and asphodel.”—D. 


Here the seeming paradox of the first portion of the 
couplet is justified and explained by Cicero’s remark 
that men know not “ how great a revenue consists in 


* Epist. IIl., vii. 15, 
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moderation’;” and whilst in the first clause a sound 
mind is the end proposed, the latter part evidently has 
reference to the frugal diet, which bespeaks content- 
ment and an absence of covetousness, such as breathes 
in Horace’s prayer :— 

“ Let olives, endives, mallows light 


Be all my fare,”— 
—Odes, I. 31, 15 (Theod. Martin). 


and which, moreover, favours health and a sound 
body. It is unnecessary to point out the similarity of 
this proverb to that of Solomon respecting the “ dinner 
of herbs,” or to our own adage that “enough is as 
good as a feast ;” but it may be pertinent to note that 
this Hesiodian maxim is, like the former, quoted by 
Plato, who in his Laws (iii. 690) explains Hesiod’s 
meaning, “ that when the whole was injurious and the 
half moderate, then the moderate was moré and better 
than the immoderate.” The next which presents itself 
in the ‘Works and Days’ owes its interest as much 
to the fact that it occurs almost ¢otidem verbis in 
Homer, as to its resemblance to a whole host of 
later proverbs and adages amongst all nations. When 
Hesiod would fain enforce the advantage of doing 
right, and acting justly, without constraint, he, as it 
were, glances at the case of those who do not see 
this till justice has taught them its lesson, and says, 
in the language of proverb, 


“The fool first suffers, and is after wise.” 
—‘ Works and Days,’ 218. 


In the 17th Book of the Iliad, Homer has the same 
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expression, save in the substitution of the word “ acts” 
for “suffers;” and it is exceedingly probable that 
both adapted to their immediate purposes the words of 
a pre-existing proverb.* Hesiod had already glanced 
at the same proverb, when, in v. 89 of the ‘ Works 
and Days,’ he said of the improvident Epimetheus 
that “he first took the gift “(Pandora),” and after 
grieved ;” and it is probable that we have in it the 
germ of very many adagial expressions about the teach- 
ing of experience—such as those about “the stung 
fisherman,” ‘the burnt child,” and “the scalded cat” 
of the Latin, English, and Spanish languages respect- 
ively. The Ojis, according to Burton, say, ‘‘He whom 
a serpent has bitten, dreads a slow-worm.” Of a kin- 
dred tone of high heathen morality are several prover- 
bial expressions in the ‘Works and Days’ touching 
uprightness and justice in communities and indi- 
viduals, Thus in one place we read that 


“ Oft the crimes of one destructive fall, 
The crimes of one are visited on all.” 
—E, 319, 320. 


In another, that mischief and malice recoil on their 
author :— 


“ Whoever forgeth for another ill, 
With it himself is overtaken still ; 
In ill men run on that they most abhor ; 
Tl] counsel worst is to the counsellor.” 
—Chapman. 


* Livy has “ Eventus stultorum magister ;” and the Proverbs 
of Solomon, xx. 2, 8—‘‘A prudent man foreseeth the evil and 
hideth himself; but the simple pass on and are punished.” 
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And in a third, that 
“Far best 
Is heaven-sent wealth without reproach possest.” 


The second of these sentences recalls the story of the 
“ Bull of Phalaris;” whilst another, not yet noticed, 
according to Elton’s version, runs on this wise :— 


“Who fears his oath shall leave a name to shine 
With brightening lustre through his latest line.” 
—E. 383, 384. 


More literally rendered, the sentence might read, “ Of 
a man that regardeth his oath the seed is more blessed 
in the aftertime ;” and so rendered, it curiously recalls 
the answer of the oracle to Glaucus in Herodotus 
(vi. 86), where the Greek words are identical with 
Hesiod’s, and either denote an acquaintance, in the 
Pythoness, with the ‘Works and Days,’ or a com- 
mon source whence both she and Hesiod drew. We 
give Juvenal’s account of the story of Glaucus, from 
Hodgson’s version :— 


“The Pythian priestess to a Spartan sung, 
While indignation raised her awful tongue : 
‘The time will come when e’en thy thoughts unjust, 
Thy hesitation to restore the trust, 
Thy purposed fraud shall make atonement due— 
Apollo speaks it, and his voice is true.’ 
Scared at this warning, he who sought to try 
If haply Heaven might wink at perjury, 
Alive to fear, though still to virtue dead, 
Gave back the treasure to preserve his head. 
Vain hope, by reparation now too late, 
To loose the bands of adamantine fate ! 
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By swift destruction seized, the caitiff dies, 
Swept from the earth: nor he sole sacrifice— 
One general doom o’erwhelms his curséd line, 


And verifies the judgment of the shrine,” 
—P, 251, 252, 


Within a couple of lines of the proverb last cited 
occurs a maxim almost scriptural in its phraseology. 
“ Wickedness,” sings the poet, “you might choose in 
a heap; level is the path, and it lies hard at hand.” 
One is reminded of the “ broad and narrow roads” in 
our Saviour’s teaching ; and the lines which follow, and 
enforce the earnest struggle which alone can achieve 
the steep ascent, have found an echo in many noble 
outbursts of after-poetry. The passage in Tennyson’s 
Ode, which expands the sentiment, is sufficiently 
well known, but perhaps it is itself suggested by the 
20th fragment of Simonides, which may be freely tran- 
slated :-— 


“ List an old and truthful tale,— 
Virtue dwells on summits high, 
Sheer and hard for man to scale, 
Where the goddess doth not fail 
Her pure precincts, ever nigh, 


Unrevealed to mortal sight, 
Unrevealed, save then alone 

When some hero scales her height, 

Whom heart-vexing toil for right 
Bringeth up to virtue’s throne,” * 


* Tennyson’s Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington :— 


‘‘ He that ever follows her commands, 
Or with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
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Of a less exalted tone is the famous graduation of 
man’s wisdom, which declares “that man far best who 
can conceive and carry out with foresight a wise 
counsel; next in order, him who has the sense to 
value and heed such counsel ; whilst he who can neither 
initiate it, nor avail himself of it when thrown in his 
way, is to all intents worthless and good for nothing.” — 
(‘ Works and Days,’ 294-297.) This passage, however, 
has been thought worthy of citation by Aristotle. 
Another passage of proverbial character, but subordi- 
nate moral tone, is that which declares— 


“Lo! the best treasure is a frugal tongue ; 
The lips of moderate speech with grace are hung.” 
—E. 1005, 1006. 


And a little further on an adage of mixed character, 
moral and utilitarian, deifies the offspring of our unruly 
member, by saying— 


“ No rumour wholly dies, once bruited wide, 
But deathless like a goddess doth abide.”—D. 


When we turntotheother class of adages—those which 
syllable the teaching of common-scnse—we are struck 
more by the poet’s shrewdness than his morality. The 
end of all his precepts is, ‘ Brother, get rich ;” or, 
‘‘ Brother, avoid poverty and famine.” Even the wor- 
ship and offerings of the gods are inculcated with an 


Through the long gorge to the far light hath won 
His path upward, and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of duty scaled 

Are close beside the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun.” 
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eye to being able “to buy up the land of others, and 
not others thine” (341). He says, indeed, in v. 686, 
that “money is life to miserable men,” in much the 
same terms as Pindar after him; but this is only as a 
dissuasive from unseasonable voyages, and because “in 
all things the fitting season is best.” In effect he 
upholds the maxim that “money makes the man,” 
though it is but fair to add that he prescribes right 
means to that end. To get rich, a man must work :— 


“ Famine evermore 
Is natural consort to the idle boor.”—C. 


“ Hard work will best uncertain fortune mend.”—D. 


He must save, too, on the principle that “many a little 
makes a mickle,” or, as Hesiod hath it, 
* Little to little added, if oft donc, 
In small time makes a good possession.”’—C. 


It is no use, he sagaciously adds, to spare the liquor 
when the cask 1s empty :— 


“ When broached, or at the lees, no care be thine 
To save the cask, but spare the middle wine ;” 
—E. 503, 504. 


nor to procrastinate, because 


“Ever with loss the putter-off contends,” 
—413. 


and the man that would thrive must take time by the 
forelock, repeating to himself, as well as to his slaves 
at midsummer,— 
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“The summer day 
Endures not ever: toil ye while ye may,” 
—E. 698, 699. 


and rising betimes in the morning, on the faith that 


“ The morn the third part of thy work doth gain ; 
The morn makes short thy way, makes short thy pain.”—C. 


Shrewd and practical as all this teaching is, its 
author deprecates anything that is not honest and 
straightforward. ‘Dishonest gains,” he declares in 
v. 352, “are tantamount to losses ;” and perhaps his 
experience of the detriment of such ill gains to his 
brother enabled him to judge of their hurtfulness the 
more accurately. Referable to this experience is a 
maxim that is certainly uncomplimentary to brotherly 
love and confidence :— 

“‘ As if in joke, that he no slight may feel, 
Call witnesses, if you with brother deal.” 
—D. 371. 
And there is a latent distrust of kinsfolk and connec- 
tions involved in another proverb :— 
“ When on your home falls unforeseen distress, 
Half-clothed come neighbours: kinsmen stay to dreas.” 
—D, 345. 
Perhaps his bardic character won him the goodwill of 
his neighbours, and so he estimated them as he found 
them ; for he says a little further on, with considerable 
fervour— . 
“ He hath a treasure, by his fortune signed, 


That hath a neighbour of an honest mind.” 
—C. 347. 
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And in his treatment of these neighbours there was, to 
judge by his teaching, a very fair amount of liberality, 
though scarcely that high principle of benevolence 
which is content “to give, hoping nothing again.” 
Self-interest, indeed, as might be expected, leavens 
the mass of his precepts of conduct, which may be 
characterised as a good workaday code for the citizen 
of a little narrow world, shut up within Beotian 
mountains. We laugh at the suspicion that animates 
some, and the homeliness of others, but cannot fail 
withal to be captivated perforce by the ingenuousness 
with which the poet speaks his inner mind, and pre- 
tends to no higher philosophy than one of self-defence. 
In the line which follows the couplet last quoted, and 
which says that ‘‘where neighbours are what they 
should be, not an ox would be lost,” for the whole 
village would turn out to catch the thief,—it has been 
surmised that there is allusion to an early “ associa- 
tion for the prosecution of felons” in the olian 
colony from which Hesiod’s father had come; but 
these glosses of commentators and scholiasts only spoil 
the simplicity of the poet’s matter-of-fact philosophy, 
which in the instance referred to did but record what 
Themistocles afterwards seems to have seen, when, as a 
recommendation to a field for sale, he advertised that 
it had “a good neighbour.” 

Though the ‘Theogony’ is, from its nature and scope, 
by no means a storehouse of proverbs like the ‘ Works 
and Days,’ it here and there has allusions and refer- 
ences to an already existing stock of such maxims. 
Where, in pointing a moral a propos of Pandora, he 
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takes up his parable against women, and likens them 
to the drones, 
“ Which gather in their greedy maw the spoils 
Of others’ labour,’”— 
—E. 797, 798. 

Hesiod has in his mind’s eye that ancient proverb 
touching “one sowing and another reaping,” which 
Callimachus gives as follows in his hymn to Ceres 
(137)— 

«‘ And those who ploughed the field shall reap the corn ”— 


but which, in some shape or other, must have existed 
previously even to Hesiod’s date. In most modern 
languages it has its counterpart ; and it was recognised 
and applied by our Lord, and His apostle St Paul* 
Earlier in the poem, the saw that “ Blest is he whom 
the Muses love” is probably pre-Hesiodian ; but it is 
too obviously a commonplace of poets in general to 
deserve commemoration as a proverb. We cannot cite 
any adages from ‘The Shield,’ and an examination of 
‘The Fragments’ adds but few to the total of Hesiod’s 
stock. These few are chiefly from the ‘ Maxims of 
Chiron,’ supposed to have been dictated by that philo- 
sophic Centaur to his pupil Achilles, One of these, 
preserved by Harpocration from an oration of Hyperi- 
des, may be thus translated :-— 
“Works for the young, counsels for middle age ; 

The old may best in vows and prayers engage.” 
Another savours of the philosophy of the ‘ Works 
and Days :’— 

* St Matt. xxv. 24; Gal. vi. 7; 2 Cor. ix. 6. 
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“ Gifts can move gods, and gifts our godlike kings,” 


Whilst a third might well be a stray line from one of 
the exhortations to Perses ; for it deprecates the pre- 
ference of a shadow to a substance in some such lan- 
guage as this :— 


“Only a fool will fruits in hand forego, 
That he the charm of doubtful chase may know.” 


Another proverb, preserved by Cicero in a letter to 
Atticus,* looks very like Hesiod’s, though the orator 
and critical man of letters dubs it ‘ pseudo-Hesiod- 
ian.” It bids us “not decide a case until both sides 
have been heard.” And yet another saw, referred 
to the Ascrzan sage, appears to us in excellent keep- 
ing with the maxims respecting industry and shard 
work which abound in his great d*dactic poem. We 
are indebted for it to Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and 
it may be Englished— 


“ Seek not the smooth, lest thou the rough shouldst find,”— 


an exhortation in accord with the fine passage in the 
‘Works and Days,’ which represents Virtue and Ex- 
cellence seated aloft on heights difficult to climb. 
Perhaps also the following extracts from the extant 
fragments of the ‘Catalogue of Women,’ though not 
succinct enough to rank as adages, may lay some claim 
to containing jets and sparkles of adagial wisdom. The 
first, taken from the pages of Athenseus,t concerns wine 
that maketh sorry, as well as glad, the heart of man :— 
* vii. 18, 4. +x. 428, 
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“What joy, what pain doth Dionysus give 
To men who drink to excess, For wine to such 
Acts insolently, binds them hand and foot, 
Yea, tongue and mind withal, in bondage dire, 
Ineffable! Sleep only stands their friend.” —D. 


The second isa curious relic of the ancient notions 
about comparative longevity :— 


“ Nine generations lives the babbling crow 
Of old men’s life ; the lively stag outlasts 
Four crow-lives, and the raven thrice the stag’s. 
Nine raven’s terms the phoenix numbers out ; 
And we, the long-tressed nymphs, whose sire is Zeus, 
By ten times more the phoenix life exceed.”—D. 


Enough, however, has been set down of Hesiod’s 
proverbial philosophy, to show that herein consists 
one of his titles to a principal place among didactic 
poets, A plain blunt man, and a poet of the people, 
he knew how and when to appeal with cogency to 
that “wisdom of many and wit of one,” which has 
been styled by our own proverb-collector, James 
Howell, “the people's voice.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE THEOGONY. 


THE geographer Pausanias was the first to cast a doubt 
upon the received belief of the ancients that the ‘ The- 
ogony ’ and the ‘ Works and Days’ originated from one 
and the same author. On the other hand, Herodotus 
attributed to Hesiod the praise of having been one of 
the earliest systematisers of a natiosal mythology; and 
Plato in his Dialogues has references to the ‘Theogony’ 
of Hesiod, which apparently correspond with passages 
in the work that has come down to us as such. Un- 
less, therefore, there is strong internal evidence of sepa- 
rate authorship in the two poems, the testimony of a 
writer four hundred years before Christ is entitled to 
outweigh that of one living two hundred years after. 
But so far from such internal evidence being forth- 
coming, it would be easy to enumerate several strong 
notes of resemblance, which would go far towards 
establishing a presumption that both were from the 
same hand. The same economical spirit which actu- 
ates the poet of the ‘Works’ is visible also in the 
‘Theogony,’ where the head and front of Pandora’s 
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offending is, that the “ beauteous evil,” woman, is a 
drone in the hive, and consumes the fruits of man’s 
labour without adding to them. The author of the 
‘Theogony’ holds in exceptionally high esteem the 
wealth-giving divinity Plutus, and this is quite con- 
sistent with the hereditary and personal antipathy to 
poverty and its visitations so manifest in the bard of 
the ‘Works.’ Again, there is reason to believe that 
the proper commencement of the ‘Works and Days’ 
—which, to translate the Greek idiom, might run, 
“Well, it seems that after all Contention is of two 
kinds, and not of one only” (v. 11)—is nothing less 
than the poet’s correction of a statement he had made 
in his poem on the generation of the gods, that Eris, or 
Contention, was one and indivisible, the daughter of 
Night, and the mother of an uncanny progeny, begin- 
ning with Trouble and ending with Oath* We 
might add, too, curious coincidences of expression 
and verse-structure, such as the use of a character- 
istic epithet standing by itself for the substantive 
which it would commonly qualify (e. g., “the bone- 
less” to represent “ the caterpillar,” and “the silvery ” 
for “the sea”’), and the peculiarity of the commence- 
ment of three consecutive lines with one and the same 
word, Instances of both are common to the two poems. 
But for the purposes of the present volume it is perhaps 
sufficient to rest our acquiescence in a common author- 
ship upon the plausibility and reasonableness of Bishop 
Thirlwall’s view, that Hesiod, living amidst a people 
rich in sacred and oracular poetry, and engaged for the 
* See Theog., v. 225. 
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most part in husbandry, “collected for it in a fuller 
and a more graceful body the precepts with which the 
simple wisdom of their forefathers had ordered their 
rural labours and their domestic life;” at the same 
time that, “from the songs of their earlier bards, and 
the traditions of their temples, he drew the knowledge 
of nature and of superhuman things which he delivered 
in the popular form of the ‘ Theogony.’” * 

Of the aim which he proposed to himself in that 
ancient poem, no better description has been given than 
Mr Grote’s, who designates it as “an attempt to cast 
the divine functions into a systematic sequence.” The 
work of Homer and Hesiod was, to reduce to system 
the most authentic traditions about the Hellenic gods 
and demi-gods, and to consolidate a catholic belief in 
the place of conflicting local superstitions. So far as 
we are able to judge, Homer’s shacs in the task con- 
sisted in the passing notices of gods and goddesses 
which are scattered up and down the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. For Hesiod may be claimed the first incor- 
poration and enumeration of the generation and genea- 
logy of the gods and goddesses in a coherent system ; 
and so it was from his ‘Theogony,’as Mr Grote has 
shown, that “men took their information respecting 
their theogonic antiquities; that sceptical pagans, and 
later assailants of. paganism, derived their subjects of at- 
tack; and that, to understand what Plato deprecated 
and Xenophanes denounced, the Hesiodic stories must 
be recounted in naked simplicity.” t Whence he de- 
rived his information, which is older than the so-called 

* ‘Hist. of Greece, I., c. vi. + Ibid., i. 15, 16, 
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Orphic Theogony—whether from Egypt, India, and 
Persia, or, as some have thought, from the Mosaic 
writings—it is lost labour to inquire. He certainly 
systematised and consolidated the mass of traditions, 
which came to his hand a more or less garbled and 
distorted collection of primitive and nearly universal 
legendary lore. An especial interest must therefore 
attach to the study of his scheme and method, and it 
must be enhanced by the position which antiquity 
has almost unanimously accorded to him, in the history 
of its earliest poetry and religion. 

Hesiod’s ‘Theogony’ consists of three divisions: a 
cosmogony, or creation of the world, its powers, and 
its fabric ; a theogony proper, recording the history 
of the dynasties of Cronus and Zeus; and a fragmen- 
tary generation of heroes, sprung from the intercourse 
of mortals with immortals. Hesiod and his contem- 
poraries considered that in their day Jupiter or Zeus 
was the lord of Olympus; but it was necessary to 
chronicle the antecedents of his dynasty, and hence the 
account of the stages and revolutions which had led up 
to the established order under which Hesiod’s genera- 
tion found itself. And so, after a preface containing 
amongst other matters the episode of the Muses’ visit 
to the shepherd-poet, at which we glanced in Chapter 
I., Hesiod proceeds to his proper task, and represents 
Chaos as primeval, and Earth, Tartarus, and Eros 
(Love), as coming next into existence :— 

“ Love then arose, 


Most beauteous of immortals; he at once 
Of every god and every mortal man 
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Unnerves the limbs, dissolves the wiser breast 
By reason steeled, and quells the very soul.” 
—E. 171-175. 


At first Chaos spontaneously produces Erebus and 
Night, the latter of whom gives birth to Ether and 
Day; whilst Earth creates in turn the heaven, the 
mountains, and the sea, the cosmogony so far corre- 
sponding generally with the Mosaic. But at this 
point Eros or Love begins to work. The union of 
Earth with Heaven results in the birth of Oceanus 
and the Titans, the Cyclopes, and the hundred- 
handed giants. The sire of so numerous a progeny, 
and first ruler of creation, Uranus, conceiving that his 
sovereignty is imperilled by his offspring, resorts to 
the expedient of relodging each child, as soon as it is 
born, within the bowels of its mother, Earth. Groah- 
ing under such a burden, she arms ker youngest and 
wiliest son, Cronus, with a sickle of her own product, 
iron, and hides him in an ambush with a view to his 
mutilating his sire. The conspiracy is justified on the 
principle of retributive justice. Uranus is disabled 
and dethroned, and, by a not very clear nor present- 
able legend, the foam-born goddess Aphrodite is 
fabled to have sprung from his mutilation. Here is 
the poet’s account of her rise out of the sea :— 


“So severing with keen steel 
The sacred spoils, he from the continent 
Amid the many surges of the sea 
Hurled them. Full long they drifted o’er the deeps, 
Till now swift-circling a white foam arose 
From that immortal substance, and a nymph 
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Was nourished in their midst. The wafting waves 
First bore her to Cythera the divine : 
To wave-encircled Cyprus came she then, 
And forth emerged a goddess in the charms 
Of awful beauty. Where her delicate feet 
Had pressed the sands, green herbage flowering sprang. 
Her Aphrodite gods and mortals name, 
The foam-born goddess: and her name is known 
As Cytherea with the blooming wreath, 
For that she touched Cythera’s flowery coast ; 
And Cypris, for that on the Cyprian shore 
She rose amid the multitude of waves. 
Love tracked her steps, and beautiful Desire 
Pursued ; while soon as born she bent her way 
Towards heaven’s assembled gods: her honours these 
From the beginning: whether gods or men | 
Her presence bless, to her the portion falls 
Of virgin whisperings and alluring smiles, 
And smooth deceits, and gentle ecstasy, 
And dalliance and the blandishments of love.” 
—F, 258-283. 


The concluding verses of this passage are notable 
as enumerating the fabled assessors of Venus; and the 
italicised lines, which find modern parallels in Milton, 
Scott, and Tennyson,* may have suggested the invo- 


* Now when as sacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers that breathed 
Their morning incense, when all things that breathe 
From the earth’s great altar send up silent praise 


To the Creator ;” &c. 
—Paradise Lost, ix. 


“* A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne’er from the heath-flower dash’d the dew ; 
E’en the slight harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 
—Lady of the Lake, i. 18 
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cation of the benignant goddess in the opening of 
Lucretius :— 


“ Before thee, goddess, thee! the winds are hushed, 
Before thy coming are the clouds dispersed ; 
The plastic earth spreads flowers before thy feet ; 
Thy presence makes the plains of ocean smile, 
And sky shines placid with diffused light.” 
— Lucret, i, 7-12 (Johnson). 


By the act of Cronus, the Titans, released from dur- 
ance, arose to a share in the deliverer’s dynasty, the 
Cyclopes and giants still, it would seem, remaining shut 
up in their prison-house. But before the poet proceeds 
to the history of this dynasty and succession of rulers, 
he apparently conceives it to be his duty to go through 
tho generations of the elder deities with a genealogical 


** But light as any wind that blo., 
So fleetly did she stir; 
The flower she touched on dipt and rose, 
And turned to look at her.” 
—Tennyson: ‘ The Talking Oak.’ 


Even more to the point, which is the charm to create verdure 
and flower-growth which pertains to Aphrodite’s feet, are the 
following citations from Ben Jonson and Wordsworth :— 


‘¢ Here she was wont to go, and here, and here, 
Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow; 
The world may find the spring by following her, 
For other print her aery steps ne’er left. 
And where she went the flowers took thickest root, 
As she had sowed them with her odorous foot.” 
—Jonson: ‘Sad Shepherd,’ i. 1. 


‘* Flowers laugh before thee in their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads.” 
— Wordsworth : ‘Ode to Duty.’ 
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minuteness which, it must be confessed, is now and 
then tedious ; though, on the other hand, there are occa- 
sional points of interest in the process, which would 
be interminable if not so relieved. It is curious, for 
example, to find “the Hesperian maids ”— 


“Whose charge o’ersees the fruits of bloomy gold 
Beyond the sounding ocean, the fair trees 
Of golden fruitage ”— 
—E,. 293-297. 


ranked with Death, and Sleep, and Gloom and its 
kindred, as the unbegotten brood of Night. Possibly 
the clue is to be found in Hesiod’s having a glimmer- 
ing of the Fall and its consequences, because death and 
woe were in the plucking of the fruit of “that forbid- 
den tree.” Again, from the union of Nereus, the sea- 
god par excellence, and eldest offspring of Pontus, one 
of the original powers, with the Oceanid, Doris, are 
said to have sprung the fifty Nereids, whose names, 
taken from some characteristic of the sea—its wonders, 
its treasures, and its good auguries—correspond in 
many instances with Homer's list in the [liad (xviii. 
39-48), and point to a pre-existent legend approached 
by both poets. In due order, also, are recorded the 
children of Tethys and the Titan Oceanus,—to wit, 
the endless rivers and springs, and the water-nymphs, 
or Oceanids, whose function is to preside over these, 
and to convey nourishment from the Sire to all things 
living. As to the list of rivers, it is noticeable that 
Hesiod includes the Nile, known to Homer only by 
the name of Egyptus—and the Eridanus, supposed to 
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represent the Rhodanus or Rhone ; also that the rivers 
of Greece appear to be slighted in comparison with 
those of Asia Minor and the Troad—a circumstance to 
be accounted for by the Asiatic origin of the poet’s 
father, which would explain his completer geographi- 
cal knowledge of the colonies than of the mother 
country. The names of the water-nymphs are refer- 
able to islands and continents—e. g., Europa, Asia, 
Doris, Persia—or to physical characteristics, such as 
clearness, turbidness, violet hue, and the like. But 
the poet gives a good reason for furnishing only a 
selection :— 
‘** More remain untold. Three thousand nymphs 

Of Oceanic line, in beauty tread 

With ample step, and far and wide dispersed 

Haunt the green earth and azure depth of lakes, 

A blooming race of glorious goddess. 

As many rivers also yet untold, 

Rushing with hollow dashing sound, were born 

To awful Tethys, but their every name 

Is not for mortal man to memorate, 

Arduous, yet known to all the dwellers round.” 

—E, 492-501. 

We must not trespass upon our readers’ patience, by 
enumerating with the conscientious genealogist the 
progeny of the rest of the Titans. Two goddesses, 
however, stand out from amidst one or other of these 
broods, as of more special note, and more direct bearing 
upon the world’s government and order, Asteria, the 
goddess of stars, a Titanid in the second generation, 
bears to Perses, a god of light, and a Titan of the original 
stock, one only daughter, Hecate. The attributes of 
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this goddess, as described by Hesiod, are so discrepant 
from those ascribed to her by later poets, as to afford 
strong proof of the antiquity of this poem. She is not, 
as in later poetry, the patron of magic arts, but the 
goddess who blesses labour and energy, in field, senate, 
and forum :— 


‘When the mailed men rise 
To deadly battle, comes the goddess prompt 
To whom she wills, bids rapid victory 
Await them, and extends the wreath of fame. 
She sits upon the sacred judgment-seat 
Of venerable monarchs. She is found 
Propitious when in solemn games the youth 
Contending strive ; there is the goddess nigh 
With succour ;: he whose hardiment and strength 
Victorious prove, with ease the graceful palm 
Achieving, joyous o’er his father’s age, 
Sheds a bright gleam of glory. She is known 
To them propitious, who the fiery steed 
Rein in the course, and them who labouring cleave 
Through the blue watery waste the untractable way.” 
—E, 581-595. 


The other goddess, Styx, a daughter of Oceanus, is 
memorable not more for her own prominent position 
in ancient fable, than for having amongst her off- 
spring those iron-handed ministers of Jove, Strength 
(Kratos) and Force (Bia), whom the classical reader 
meets again in the opening of the ‘ Prometheus’ of 
‘Eschylus. Their nearness to Zeus is ascribed by 
Hesiod to the decision with which their mother 
espoused his cause in the struggle with Cronus and the 
Titans :-— 
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“Lo! then incorruptible Styx the first, 
Swayed by the awful counsels of her sire, 
Stood on Olympus and her sons beside; 
There graced with honour and with goodly gifts, 
Her Zeus ordained the great tremendous oath 
Of deities; her sons for evermore 
Indwellers in the heavens. Alike to all, 
E’en as he pledged his sacred word, the god 
Performed ; so reigned he strong in might and power.” 
—E,. 537-545. 


But here Hesiod has been anticipating the sequence 
of events, and forestalling, to this extent, the second 
stage of the poem. According to Hesiod, Cronus or 
Saturn was alive to the faults of his sire’s policy of 
self-protection, and conceived an improvement in the 
means of checking revolutionary development on the 
part of his offspring, by imprisoning them in his own 
bowels rather than their mother’s. . Mindful of the 
destiny that “to his own child he should bow down 
his strength,” he proceeded to swallow up his progeny 
with such regularity, that the maternal feelings of his 
consort, Rhea, roused her to a spirit of opposition. 
When about to be delivered of her sixth child, Zeus, 
she called in the aid of her-parents, Heaven and Earth, 
in the concealment of his birth :— 


‘“¢ And her they sent to Lyctus, to the clime 
Of fruitful Crete ; and when her hour was come, 
The birth of Zeus, her youngest born, then Earth 
Took to herself the mighty babe, to rear 
With nurturing softness, in the spacious isle 
Of Crete ; so came she then, transporting him 
Swift through the darksome air, to Lyctus irst, 
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And thence upbearing in her arms, concealed 
Beneath the sacred ground in sunless cave, 
Where shagged with densest woods the Agean mount 
Impends. But to the imperial son of heaven, 
Whilom the King of gods, a stone she gave 
Inwrapt in infant swathes, and this with grasp 
Eager he snatched, and in his ravening breast 
Conveyed away; unhappy ! nor once thought 
That for the stone his child remained behind 
Invincible, secure ; who soon with hands 
Of strength o’ercoming him, should cast him forth 
From glory, and himself the immortals rule.” 

—E. 641-659. 


As the gods in ancient mythology grow apace, Zeus 
is soon ripe for the task of aiding his mother, whose 
craft persuades Cronus to disgorge first the stone 
which he had mistaken for his youngest-born, and 
then the five children whom he had previously de- 
voured. A stone, probably meteoric, was shown at 
Delphi in Pausanias’s day as the stone in question, 
and an object of old memorial to the devout Greek. 
The rescued brethren at once take part with their de- 
liverer. The first act of Zeus was, as we have seen, 
to advance Force and Strength, with their brothers 
Victory and Rivalry, to the dignity of “a body- 
guard,” and to give their mother Styx the style and 
functions of “oath-sanctioner.” His next was to free 
from the prison to which their father Uranus had 
consigned them, the hundred-handed giants, and the 
Cyclopes, who furnished his artillery of lightnings and 
hot thunderbolts. His success in the struggle was 
assured by the oracles of Gea (Earth), if ae he could 

A. 0. vol. xv. 
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band these towers of strength and muscularity against 
Cronus and his Titans; and so the battle was set in 
array, and a fierce war ensued— 


“ Each with each 
Ten years and more the furious battle joined 
Unintermitted ; nor to either host 
Was issue of stern strife nor end; alike 
Did either stretch the limit of the war.” 
—E,. 846-850. 


Hesiod’s description of the contest, which has been 
justly held to constitute his title to a rank near Homer 
as an epic poet, is prefaced by a feast at which Zeus 
addresses his allies, and receives in turn the assurance 
of their support. The speeches are not wanting in 
dignity, though briefer than those which, in his great 
epic, Milton has moulded on their model. Our Eng- 
lish poet had bathed his spirit ‘n Hesiod before he 
essayed the sixth book of his ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ and it 
was well and wisely done by the translator of the fol- 
lowing description of the war betwixt Zeus and the 
Titans to aim at a Miltonic style and speech :— 


All on that day roused infinite the war, 

Female and male ; the Titan deities, 

The gods from Cronus sprang, and those whom Zeus 
From subterranean gloom released to light : 
Terrible, strong, of force enormous ; burst 

A hundred arms from all their shoulders huge : 
From all their shoulders fifty heads upsprang 
O’er limbs of sinewy mould. They then arrayed 
Against the Titans in fell combat stood, 

And in their nervous grasp wielded aloft 
Precipitous rocks. On the other side alert 
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The Titan phalanx closed: then hands of strength 
Joined prowess, and displayed the works of war. 
Tremendous then the immeasurable sea 
Roared : earth resounded; the wide heaven throughout 
Groaned shattering: from its base Olympus vast 
Reeled to the violence of the gods: the shock 
Of deep concussion rocked the dark abyss 
Remote of Tartarus : the shrilling din 
Of hollow tramplings and strong battle-strokes, 
And measureless uproar of wild pursuit. 
So they reciprocal their weapons hurled 
Groan-scattering, and the shout of either host 
Burst in exhorting ardour to the stars 
Of heaven : with mighty war-cries either host 
Encountering closed.” 

—E. 883-908. 


A pause at this point may be excused, seeing that 
it affords the opportunity of noting the contrast be- 
tween the heathen and the Christian conceptions of 
divine strength. In Milton the Messiah has a super- 
abundance of might :— 


“Yet half his strength he put not forth, but checked 
His thunder in inid volley, for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven.” 

—Par. Lost, vi. 853-855. 


In the conflict with the Titans, Zeus has to exert all 

his might to insure victory :— 
“ Nor longer then did Zeus 

Curb his full power, but instant in his soul 

There grew dilated strength, and it was filled 

With his omnipotence. At once he loosed 

His whole of might, and put forth all the god. 
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The vaulted sky, the mount Olympian flashed 

With his continual presence, for he passed 

Incessant forth, and scattered fires on fires. 

Hurled from his hardy grasp the lightnings flew 

Reiterated swift: the whirling flash 

Cast sacred splendour, and the thunderbolt 

Fell: roared around the nurture-yielding earth 

In conflagration ; for on every side 

The immensity of forests crackling blazed : 

Yea, the broad earth burned red, the streams that mix 

With ocean and the deserts of the sea. 

Round and around the Titan brood of earth 

Rolled the hot vapour on its fiery surge. 

The liquid heat air’s pure expanse divine 

Suffused : the radiance keen of quivering flame 

That shot from writhen lightnings, each dim orb, 

Strong though they were, intolerable smote, 

And scorched their blasted vision : through the void 

Of Erebus the preternatural glare 

Spread mingling fire with darknezs. But to see 

With human eye and hear with the ear of man 

Had been as if midway the spacious heaven 

Hurtling with earth shocked—e’en as nether earth 

Crashed from the centre, and the wreck of heaven 

Fell ruinous from high. So vast the din 

When, gods encountering gods, the clang of arms 

Commingled, and the tumult roared from heaven.” 
me —E. 908-939. 


To heighten the turmoil, the winds and elements fight 
on the side of Zeus. The tide of battle turns. Jove’s 
huge auxiliaries overwhelm the Titans with a succes- 
sion of great missiles, send them sheer beneath the 
earth, and consign them to a durance “as far beneath, 
under earth, as heaven is from earth, for equal is the 
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space from earth to murky Tartarus.”’ There, in the 
deeper chamber of an abyss from which there is no 
escape, the Titans are thenceforth imprisoned, with 
the hundred-handed giants set over them as keepers, 
and with Day and Night acting as sentries or janitors 
in front of the brazen threshold :— 


“ There Night 
And Day, near passing, mutual greeting still 
Exchange, alternate as they glide athwart 
The brazen threshold vast. This enters, that 
Forth issues, nor the two can one abode 
At once constrain. This passes forth and roams 
The round of earth, that in the mansion waits 
Till the due season of her travel come. 
Lo! from the one the far-discerning light 
Beams upon earthly dwellers : but a cloud 
Of pitchy darkness veils the other round : 
Pernicious Night, aye leading in her hand 
Sleep, Death’s twin brother: sons of gloomy Night, 
There hold they habitation, Death and Sleep, 
Dread deities : nor them doth shining sun 
E’er with his beam contemplate, when he climbs 
The cope of heaven, or when from heaven descends. 
Of these the one glides gentle o’er the space 
Of earth and broad expanse of ocean waves, 
Placid to man. The other has a heart 
Of iron : yea, the heart within his breast 
Is brass unpitying : whom of men he grasps, 
Stern he retains: e’en to immortal gods 
A foe.” —E. 992-1014. 


Of these sentries the readers of Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ may recall the description at the opening of the 
sixth book; whilst the counterparts of the twin chil 
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dren of Night may be found in the [liad,* as well as 
in the Aineid.t 

Another wonder of the prison-house, in Hesiod’s 
account of it, is Cerberus :— 


“ A grisly dog, implacable, 
Watching before the gates. A stratagem 
Is his, malicious : them who enter there, 
With tail and bended ears he fawning soothes, 
But suffers not that they with backward step 
Repass : whoe’er would issue from the gates 
Of Pluto strong and stern Persephone, 
For them with marking eye he lurks : on them 
Springs from his couch, and pitiless devours.” 

—E. 1018-1026. 


In close proximity to this monster was the fabled 
Styx, in some respects the most awful personage in 
the ‘Theogony.’ The legend about her is somewhat 
obscure, but it is curious as being connected with that 
of Iris, the rainbow, whose function of carrying up 
water when any god has been guilty of falsehood 
seems a vague embodiment of the covenant sealed by 
the “bow set in the cloud ; ”"— 


“ Jove sends Iris down 
To bring the great oath in a golden ewer, 
The far-famed water, from steep, sky-capt rock 
Distilling in cold stream. Beneath the earth 
Abundant from the sacred river-head 
Through shades of darkest night the Stygian horn 
Of Ocean flows: a tenth of all the streams 
To the dread Oath allotted. In nine streams 
Circling the round of earth and the broad seas 


* Tl. xiv. 231, &c. + Ain, vi. 278, &c. 
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With silver whirlpools twined with many a maze, 
It falls into the deep: one stream alone 
Glides from the rock, a mighty bane to gods, 
Who of immortals, that inhabit still 
Olympus topped with snow, libation pours 
And is forsworn, he one whole year entire 
Lies reft of breath, nor yet approaches once 
The nectared and ambrosial sweet repast : 
But still reclines on the spread festive couch 
Mute, breathless: and a mortal lethargy 
O’erwhelms him ; but his malady absolved 
With the great round of the revolving year, 
More ills on ills afflictive seize: nine years 
From everlasting deities remote 
His lot is cast: in council nor in feast 
Once joins he, till nine years entire are full. 
So great an oath the deities of heaven 
Decreed the waters incorruptible, 
Ancient, of Styx, who sweeps with wandering wave 
A rugged region: where of dusky Earth, 
And darksome Tartarus, and Ocean waste, 
And the starred Heaven, the source and boundary 
Successive rise and end: a dreary wild 
And ghastly, e’en by deities abhorred.” 
—E. 1038-1072. 


Such, according to Hesiod, are the surroundings of 
the infernal prison-house which received the vanquished 
Titans when Jove’s victory was assured. Not yet, how- 
ever, could he rest from his toil: he had yet to scotch 
the half-serpent, half-human Typheeus, the offspring of 
a new union betwixt Earth and Tartarus,—a monster so 
terror-inspiring by means of its hundred heads and voices 
to match, that Olympus might well dread another and 
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less welcome master should this pest attain full devel- 
opment. Zeus, we are told, foresaw the danger :— 


“ Intuitive and vigilant and strong 
He thundered : instantaneous all around 
Earth reeled with horrible crash: the firmament 
Roared of high heaven, the ocean streams and seas, 
And uttermost caverns! While the king in wrath 
Uprose, beneath his everlasting feet 
Trembled Olympus: groaned the steadfast earth. 
From either side a burning radiance caught 
The darkly-rolling ocean, from the flash 
Of lightnings and the monster's darted flame, 
Hot thunderbolts, and blasts of fiery winds. 
Glowed earth, air, sea: the billows heaved on high 
Foamed round the shores, and dashed on every side 
Beneath the rush of gods, Concussion wild 
And unappeasable arose: aghast 
The gloomy monarch of th’ infernal dead 
Trembled : the sub-Tartarean Tiwns heard 
E’en where they stood and Cronus in the midst ; 
They heard appalled the unextinguished rage 
Of tumult and the din of dreadful war. 
Now when the god, the fulness of his might 
Gathering at once, had grasped his radiant arms, 
The glowing thunderbolt and bickering flame, 
He from the summit of th’ Olympian mount 
Leapt at a bound, and smote him : hissed at once 
The horrible monster’s heads enormous, scorched 
In one conflagrant blaze. When thus the god 
Had quelled him, thunder-smitten, mangled, prone, 
He fell: beneath his weight earth groaning shook. 
Flame from the lightning-stricken prodigy 
Flashed ’mid the mountain hollows, rugged, dark, 
Where he fell smitten. Broad earth glowed intense 
From that unbounded vapour, and dissolved :— 
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As fusile tin, by art of youths, above 
The wide-brimmed vase up-bubbling, foams with heat ; 
Or iron hardest of the mine, subdued 
By burning flame, amid the mountain dells 
Melts in the sacred caves beneath the hands 
Of Vulcan,—so earth melted in the glare 
Of blazing fire. He down wide Hell’s abyss 
His victim hurled, in bitterness of soul.” 
—E. 1108-1149. 


The italicised lines may recall the noble image in the 
‘Paradise Lost ;’* a passage which Milton’s editor, 
Todd, pronounces grander in conception than Hesiod’s. 
But, as Elton fairly answers, it is only in Milton’s 
reservation that he is superior. ‘‘ The mere rising of 
Zeus causing mountains to rock beneath his everlast- 
ing feet, is sublimer than the firmament shaking from 
the rolling of wheels.” 

After quelling this monster, Zeus is represented be- 
thinking himself of a suitable consort, and espousing 
Metis or Wisdom, so as to effect a union of abso- 
lute wisdom with absolute power. As, however, in the 
Hesiodic view of the divinity, there was ever a risk of 
dethronement to the sire at the hand of his offspring, 
Zeus hit upon a plan which should prevent his wife 
producing a progeny that might hereafter conspire with 
her to dethrone him, after the hereditary fashion. He 
absorbed Metis, with her babe yet unborn, in his own 
breast, and, according to mythology, found this task 


* “Under his burning wheels 
The steadfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God.” 
—vi. 832-834. 
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easier through having persuaded her to assume tho 
most diminutive of shapes. Thenceforth he blended 
perfect wisdom in his own body, and in due time, as 
from a second womb— 
“ He from his head disclosed, himself, to birth 

The blue-eyed maid Tritonian Pallas, fierce, 

Rousing the war-field’s tumult, unsubdued, 

Leader of armies, awful, whose delight 


The shout of battle and the shock of war.” 
EK, 1213-1217, 


Yet, notwithstanding so summary a putting away of 
his first wife, Zeus, it appears, had no mind to remain 
a widower. Themis bare him the Hours ; Eurynome 
the Graces— 
“‘ Whose eyelids, as they gaze, 
Drop love unnerving ; and beneath the shade 
Of their arched brows they steal the sidelong glance 


Of sweetness ;” 
—E. 1196-1199. 


and Mnemosyne, a daughter of Uranus, became the 
mother by him of the Nine Muses, celebrated by 
Hesiod at the beginning of the poem. With Deme- 
ter and Latona also he had tender relations, before 
he finally resigned himself to his sister Hera (Juno), 
who took permanent rank as Queen of the Gods. 
From this union sprang Mars and Hebe, and HEilei- 
thyia or Lucina: whilst according to Hesiod, who 
herein differs from Homer, Hephestus or Vulcan 
was the offspring of Hera alone, as a set-off to Zeus’s 
sole parentage of Athena. Of the more illicit amours 
of the fickle king of the gods, and of their issues, and 
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the marriages consequent upon these children of the gods 
espousing nymphs or mortals, Hesiod has still much 
to tell, in his fashion of genealogising, before we reach 
the Heroogony, or list of heroes born of the union of 
goddesses with mortal men, which is tacked to the ‘ The- 
ogony’ proper, as it has come down to us. It is indeed 
a list and little more; tracing, for example, the birth of 
Plutus to the meeting of Demeter with Iasius in the 
wheat-fields of Crete; of Achilles, to the union of Peleus 
with Thetis; of Latinus, Telegonus, and another, to the 
dalliance of Ulysses with the divine Circe. 
“Lo! these were they who, yielding to embrace 
Of mortal men, themselves immortal, gave 
A race resembling gods.” 
—E, 1324-1236. 

Thus virtually ends the ‘Theogony’ in its extant 
form, but our sketch of it would not be complete were 
we to ignore the story of Pandora and Prometheus, 
which has been passed over at its proper place in the 
genealogy, with a view to a clearer unfolding of the 
sequence of the poem. In the ‘Works’ this legend 
is an episode ; in the ‘ Theogony’ it is a piece of gen- 
ealogy, a propos of the offspring of Iapetus, the brother 
of Cronus, and Clymene. Atlas, one of their sons, was 
doomed by Zeus to bear up the vault of heaven as an 
eternal penalty ; Mencetius, another, was for his inso- 
lence thrust down to Erebus by the lightning-flash. 
Of Epimetheus, who in the ‘ Works’ accepts the gift 
of Pandora, it is simply said in the ‘Theogony ’ that 
he did so, and brought evil upon man by his act. 
Nothing is said of heedlessness of his brother's cau- 
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tion ; nothing of the casket of evils, from which in the 
‘Works,’ Pandora, by lifting the lid, lets mischief 
and disease loose upon the world. The key to the 
difference between the two accounts is to be found 
in the fact that in the ‘ Works’ Hesiod narrates the 
consequences of the sin of Prometheus ; in the ‘ The- 
ogony,’ the story of the sin itself. In the order of 
events that story would run thus: Prometheus enrages 
Zeus by scoffing at sacrifices, and by tricking the sage 
ruler of Olympus into a wrong choice touching the 
most savoury part of the ox. In his office of arbitrator, 
he divides two portions, the flesh and entrails covered 
with the belly on one hand, the bones under a cover 
of white fat on the other. Zeus chooses after the 
outward appearance, but,'as Hesiod seems to imply, 
chooses wittingly, for the sake of having a grievance. 
Thenceforth in sacrifice it was cu;tomary to offer the 
whitening bones at his altars. But the god neither 
forgot nor forgave the cheat— 


“ And still the fraud remembering from that hour, 
The strength of unexhausted fire denied 
To all the dwellers upon earth. But him 
Benevolent Prometheus did beguile : 
The far-seen splendour in a hollow reed 
He stole of inexhaustible flame. But then 
Resentment stung the Thunderer’s inmost soul, 
And his heart chafed with anger when he saw 
The fire far-gleaming in the midst of men. 
Straight for the flame bestowed devised he ill 
To man.” 

—E. 749-759. 


Outwitted twice, he roused himself to take vengeance 
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upon Prometheus as well as his clients. On the latter 
he inflicted the evil of winsome womankind, repre- 
sented by Pandora, and placed them in the dilemma 
of either not marrying, and dying heirless, or of find- 
ing in marriage the lottery which it is still accounted. 
As to Prometheus and his punishment, Hesiod’s ac- 
count is as follows :— 


“ Prometheus, versed 
In various wiles, he bound with fettering chains 
Indissoluble, chains of galling weight, 
Midway a column. Down he sent from high 
The broad-winged eagle: she his liver gorged 
Immortal. For it sprang with life, and grew 
In the night season, and the waste repaired 
Of what by day the bird of spreading wing 
Devoured.” 

—E. 696-704. 


This durance was eventually terminated by Hercules 
slaying the vulture or eagle, and reconciling Zeus and 
the Titan. Hesiod’s moral will sum up the tale :— 


“‘Nathless it is not given thee to deceive 
The god, nor yet elude the omniscient mind ; 
For not Prometheus, void of blame to man, 
Could ’scape the burden of oppressive wrath ; 
And vain his various wisdom ; vain to free 
From pangs, or burst the inextricable chain.” 
—E. 816-821. 


The foregoing sketch will, it is hoped, have enabled 
English readers to discover in Hesiod’s ‘Theogony’ not a 
mere prosy catalogue, but a systematised account of the 
generation of the gods of Hellas, relieved of excessive 
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detail by fervid descriptions, stirring battle-pieces, noble 
images, and graceful fancies. Such as it was, it appears 
to have found extensive circulation and acceptance in 
Greece, and to have formed the chief source of infor- 
mation amongst Greeks concerning the divine antiquity. 
This is not the kind of work to admit of a comparison 
of the so-called Orphic Theogony, which, in point of 
fact, belongs to a much later date, with that of Hesiod. 
Enough to state that the former, to use Mr Grote’s ex- 
pression, “contains the Hesiodic ideas and persons, 
enlarged and mystically disguised.” But those who 
have the time and materials for carrying out the com- 
parison for themselves, will be led to discover in the 
development of religious belief, in the bias towards a 
sort of unity of Godhead, and in the investment of the 
powers of nature with the attributes of deity, which 
characterise the Orphic worship and theogonies, in- 
direct corroboration of the opinion which assigns a 
very early date to the simple, unmystical, and, so to 
speak, unspiritual view of the divine foretime, handed 
down to us in Hesiod’s theogonic system, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SHIELD OF HERCULES. 


Ir was remarked at the outset that one class of Hesi- 
odic poems consisted of epics in petto on some subject 
of heroic mythology. The ‘Shield of Hercules’ sur- 
vives as a sample, if indeed it is to be received as 
Hesiod’s work. Its theme is a single adventure of 
Hercules, his combat with Cyenus and his father, the 
war-god, near Apollo’s Temple at Pagase. Shorn of a 
preface of fifty-six verses borrowed from the ‘ Catalogue 
of Women,’ and having for their burden the artifice 
of Zeus with Alcmena, which resulted in the birth of 
Hercules, a preface manifestly in the wrong place, the 
‘Shield ’ is a fairly compact poem, constructed as a frame 
for the description of the hero’s buckler, to which the 
rest of the poem is ancillary. Among the ancients the 
balance of opinion leaned to the belief that it was 
written by the author of the ‘Theogony ;’ but though 
there is insufficient ground for the wholesale deprecia- 
tion cast upon it by Mure, in his ‘ History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece,’ it can hardly 
be maintained that the ‘Shield of Hercules’ is a poem 
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of the same age and authorship as the ‘ Works’ or the 
‘Theogony.’ The sounder criticism of Miiller deems 
it worthy to be set side by side with Homer's account 
of the Shield of Achilles in the 13th book of the 
Tliad, and characterises it as executed in the genuine 
spirit of the Hesiodian school. Were it desirable, it 
might be shown from the writings of the same critic* 
that the objects represented on Hesiod’s shield were in 
fact the first subjects of the Greek artificers in bronze, 
and that there are proofs in the accoutrement of Her- 
cules, not with club and lion’s skin, but like other 
heroes, of a date for this poem not posterior to the 
40th Olympiad. 

It has, no doubt, been the ill-fortune of this poem 
to have attracted more than its fair share of botchers 
and interpolators, and the discrimination of the true 
gold from the counterfeit and base metal belongs rather 
to a critical edition of the Hesivdic remains; but in 
the glance which we propose to bestow upon the work 
as it has come down to us, it will be shown that, after 
considerable allowance for interpolated passages, a 
residuum of fine heroic poetry will survive the pro- 
cess. 

The poem proper, it has been said, begins at v. 57. 
Hercules, on reaching manhood, had undertaken an 
expedition against a noted robber, Cycnus, the son of 
Ares and Pelopia. This Cycnus used to infest the 
mountain-passes between Thessaly and Beeotia, and 
sacrilegiously waylay the processions to Delphi. It 
seems he would have been willing to buy off Apollo's 

* Hist. Gr. Lit., i. 182, 
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wrath by building him at Pagasz an altar of the horns 
of captured beasts; but the god loved his shrine too 
well to compound matters so easily, and instead of 
doing so, appears to have commissioned Hercules to 
exact reparation from the robber. The poem opens 
with the approach of the hero, with his charioteer and 
kinsman, Iolaus, to the robber’s haunt :— 


‘“ There in the grove of the far-darting god 
He found him, and, insatiable of war, 
Ares, his sire, beside. Both bright in arms, 
Bright in the sheen of burning flame they stood 
On their high chariot, and the horses fleet 
Trampled the ground with rending hoofs ; around 
In parted circle smoked the cloudy dust, 
Up-dashed beneath the trampling hoofs, and cars 
Of complicated frame. The well-framed cars 
Nattled aloud ; loud clashed the wheels, while wrapt 
In their full speed the horses flew. Rejoiced 
The noble Cycnus ; for the hope was his 
Jove’s warlike offspring and his charioteer 
To slay, and strip them of their gorgeous mail, 
But to his vaunts the prophet god of day 
Turned a deaf ear: for he himself set on 
The assault of Heracles,” 

—E, 81-97. 


None but Hercules, we are told, could have faced 
the unearthly light with which the sheen of the war- 
god’s armour and the glare of his fire-flashing eyes lit 
up the sacred enclosure and its environs. He, how- 
ever, is equal to the occasion. Probably, if we had the 
poem as it was written, the hero would not be repre- 
sented as in the text, employing this critical moment 
in irrelevant speeches to his charioteer to the effect 

4. C. vol. xv, G 
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that the labours (in which, by the way, his soul de- 
lighted) were all occasioned by the folly of that chari- 
oteer’s father, Iphiclus. It was an odd time to twit 
his comrade and his brother’s son with that brother's 
errors, when a fight with Ares, the god of war, was 
imminent. Jolaus’s answer is more to the point. He 
bids his chief rely on Zeus and Poseidon for victory in 
the encounter, and urges him to don his armour in 
readiness for a fray in which the race of Alcseus, to 
which Hercules putatively belongs, shall get the vic- 
tory :— 
“ He said, and Heracles smiled stern his joy, 

Elate of thought: for he had spoken words 

Most welcome. Then in winged accents thus : 

‘ Jove-fostered hero, it is e’en at hand, 

The battle’s rough encounter : thou, as erst, 

In martial prudence firm, aright, aleft, 

With vantage of the fray unerring guide 

Areion, huge and sable-maned ; and me 

Aid in the doubtful conflict, as thou may’st.’” 

—E, 157-165. 

It would appear that the horse here mentioned owes 
its prominence to being of divine strain, and the off- 
spring of the sea-god. The other member of the pair 
is not named, because of the transcendent breed of its 
yoke-fellow, who is, in the twenty-third book of the 
Iliad, said to belong to Adrastus. 

But now the hero begins his war-toilet, donning his 
greaves of mountain-brass, the corselet which is Athe- 
na’s gift, and the sword from the same donor, which 
he slings athwart his shoulders, Of the arrows in his 
quiver the poet says— 
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“ Shuddering horrors these 

Inflicted, and the agony of death 

Sudden, that chokes the suffocative voice : 

The points were barbed with death and bitter-steeped 

With human tears: burnished the length’ning shafts, 

And they were feathered from the tawny plume 

Of eagles.” 

—E. 177-183. 

The heroic spear and helm complete his equipment, 
save and except the shield, to which it has been above 
noted that all the rest is introductory. This would 
seem to have been a circular disc, with a dragon for 
centre, and the parts between it and the outer rim 
divided by layers of cyanus or blue steel into four 
compartments of enamel, ivory, electrum, and gold. 
According to Miiller,* a battle of wild boars and lions 
forms a narrow band round the middle. The first con- 
siderable band which surrounds the centre-piece in the 
circle consists of four departments, of which two contain 
warlike, and two peaceable subjects, so that the entire 
shield contains, as it were, a sanguinary and a tranquil 
side. The rim of the shield is surrounded by the 
ocean. An idea of the poem is best gathered from 
some of the details of the several parts. Perched in 
the centre on the dragon’s head— 

“ Stern Strife in air 

Hung hovering, and arrayed the war of men; 

Haggard ; whose aspect from all mortals reft 

All mind and soul ; whoe’er in brunt of arms 

Should match their strength, and face the son of Zeus, 

Below this earth their spirits to the abyss 


* Hist. Gr. Lit., i, 182. 
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Descend ; and through the flesh that wastes away 
Beneath the parching Sun, their whitening bones 
Start forth and moulder in the sable dust.” 
—E, 200-208. 
Around this centra] image are grouped the appro- 
priate forms of ‘ Rout,” ‘ Rallying,” “Terror,” “ Tu- 
mult,” “ Carnage,” and “ Discord ;” butin close proxi- 
mity to the dragon’s head came twelve serpent-heads, 
freezing with dread all mortal combatants, and endowed, 
it should seem, with properties not inherent in the 
metal of the shield. The translation is as follows :— 
“ Oft as he 
Moved to the battle, from their clashing fangs 
A sound was heard. Such miracles displayed 
The buckler’s field with living blazonry 
Resplendent ; and those fearfal snakes were streaked 
O’er their cerulean backs with streaks of jet, 
And their jaws blackened with a jetty dye.” 
—E, 224-230, 
But the original seems to imply that the rows of teeth, 
with which each serpent was finished, actually gnashed 
and clashed while Hercules was fighting. This, as Mr 
Paley suggests, may have been a mechanical device 
like that in the Theban Shields mentioned in the 
‘Pheenisse’ of Euripides, v. 11-26 ; or a bit of the mar- 
vellous—a ‘“ Munchausenism,” such as ancient poets 
affect in enhancing the wonder of some work of the 
gods. Whichever it was, a like demand on our 
credulity is made in two other passages ; one, where in 
another compartment Perseus is represented as seeming 
to hover over the shield’s surface, like a man flying 
low in air, and to flit like a thought :— 
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“There was the knight, of fair-haired Danae born, 
Perseus, nor yet the buckler with his feet 
Touched, nor yet distant hovered : strange to think; 
For nowhere on the surface of the shield 
He rested: so the crippled artist god, 
Illustrious, framed him with his hands in gold.” 
—E. 297 302. 


The other is where the noise of the Gorgons’ feet, as 
they tread, is represented as realised in connection 
with the sculptured shield :— 


“ Close behind the Gorgons twain 
Of nameless terror, unapproachable, 
Came rushing: eagerly they stretched their arms 
To seize him: from the pallid adamant 
Audibly as they rushed, the clattering shield 
Clanked with a sharp shrill sound.” 
—E, 314-319. 


Next to the serpent-heads on the shield was wrought 
a fight betwixt boars and lions—an occasion to the poet 
of spirited description :— 


“Wild from the forest, herds of boars were there, 
And lions, mutual glaring: these in wrath 
Leaped on each other ; and by troops they drove 
Their onset: nor yet these nor those recoiled, 
Nor quaked in fear : of both the backs uprose, 
Bristling with anger: for a lion huge 
Lay stretched amidst them, and two boars beside, 
Lifeless : the sable blood down-dropping oozed 
Into the ground. So these with bowéd backs 
Lay dead beneath the terrible lions ; they 
For this the more incensed, both savage bours 
And tawny lions, chafing sprang to war.” 

—E, 231-242, 
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Next came the battle of the Lapiths and Centaurs, 
the names of both races corresponding in the main with 
those in the first book of the Iliad. Both bands are 
wrought in silver, their arms and missiles in gold. 
The Centaurs, it is noteworthy, have not yet assumed 
the double form of man and beast, of which the first 
mention occurs in Pindar (Pyth. i, 80), but are here 
the rude monsters we find under the same name in the 
Iliad and Odyssey—a fact which is of some importance 
in fixing the comparatively early date of the shield. 
On the same compartment is wrought, the poet tells 
us, Ares in his war-chariot, attended by Fear and 
Consternation ; whilst Pallas, taking the: spoil, spear 
in hand, with helmed brow and her egis athwart her 
shoulders, is depicted as she sets the battle in array, 
and rushes forth to mingle in the war din. 

After a description following next of the material 
wealth of Olympus, which has been suspected of 
spuriousness, as savouring of post-Homeric style and 
ideas, occurs a curious presentment of a harbour and 
surging sea, wrought of tin, in which silver dolphins are 
chasing the lesser fish, and amusing themselves with 
gorging these, and spouting up water, whale fashion. 
The little fish are wrought in brass. <A later addition 
to the picture is obviously interpolated from Theo- 
critus (i. 39), namely, the fisherman on a crag— 


“ Observant, in his grasp who held a net, 
Like one that poising rises to the throw.” 


What is needed to complete the picture in the 
Alexandrian poet is, however, de trop here. 
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The description of Perseus, and his encounter with 
the Gorgons, has been partially anticipated, though our 
citations did not include the Gorgon’s head covering all 
his hack, his silver knapsack with gold tassels, or his 
invisible cap, the “ helmet of Hades,” which occurs in 
the fifth book of the Iliad,and has passed into a proverb. 
Above this group were wrought two cities, one at war, 
the other at peace. The details of the former are life- 
like ; able-bodied men engaged in fight, women beat- 
ing their breasts upon the walls, the elders at the 
gates asking help of the blessed gods; whilst the 
Fates with interest survey and fan the work of siege 
and slaughter with a prospect to a coming banquet of 
blood :— 


“ Hard by there stood 
Clotho, and Lachesis, and Atropos 
Somewhat in years inferior: nor was she 
A mighty goddess ; yet those other Fates 
Exceeding, and of birth the elder far.” 
—E. 346-350. 


Had the translator read size for years, Hesiod’s ac- 
count would have tallied with the evidence of vases and 
terra-cottas, which represent Clotho as the tallest, and 
Atropos the most decrepit of the weird sisters. Ap- 
propriately near this group is seen— 


“ Misery, wan and ghastly, worn with woe, 
Arid and swoln of knee, with hunger’s pains 
Faint falling: from her lean hands long the nails 
Outgrew ; an ichor from her nostrils flowed. 
Blood from her cheeks distilled to earth : with teeth 
All wide, disclosed in grinning agony 
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She stood: a cloud of dust her shoulders spread, 


And her eyes ran with tears.” 
—E. 355-362. 


The italicised words in the above description recall 
a curious image of starvation, ‘‘ pressing a tumid foot 
with hand from hunger lean,” in the ‘Works and 
Days’ (v. 692), and to some extent point to a kindred 
authorship of the two poems. 

From this ghastly picture the poet soon carries his 
readers to a contrast on the same band of the shield— 
a city at peace, which has been supposed to be meant 
for Thebes. We recognise the towers and the seven 
gates, and become spectators of bridal processions to 
the sound of the flute, as opposed as possible to the 
revels of the war-god in that city in its day of trouble— 
revels which Euripides described as ‘“ most unmusical.” 
Here is some account of what is passing :— 


“Some on the smooth-wheeled car 
A virgin bride conducted : then burst forth 
Aloud the marriage song, and far and wide 
Loud splendours flashed from many a quivering torch, 
Borne in the hands of slaves. Gay blooming girls 
Preceded ; and the dancers followed blithe. 
These with shrill pipe indenting the soft lip 
Breathed melody, while broken echoes thrilled 
Around them : to the lyre with flying touch, 
Those led the love-enkindling dance. A group 
Of youths was elsewhere imaged ; to the flute 
Disporting, some in dances and in song, 
In laughter others. To the minstrel’s pipe 
So passed they on, and the whole city seemed 
As filled with pomps, with dances, and with feasts.” 

—E. 366-380, 
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A comparison of this passage with its parallel in 
Homer's shield of Achilles (Il. xviii.), encourages the 
theory that both poets had a common ideal, though the 
representation is more full and prolix in Hesiod. We 
quote the Homeric description from an unpublished 
translation : *— 


“Two cities of mankind he wrought. In one 
Marriage was made and revelry went on. 
Here brides environed with bright torches’ blaze 
Forth from their bowers they lead, and loudly raise 
The nuptial chant ; and dancers blithely spring, 
Cheered by the sweet-breathed pipe and harper’s string, 
And women at their doors stand wondering.” 


A distinct subject, having nothing to do with the 
nuptial procession, though perhaps an accessory illus- 
tration of a city at peace, is formed in the operations 
of husbandry ; ploughers tucked up and close girt are 
making the furrow, as on the Homeric shield, yield 
before the coulter. The equipment of these plough- 
men carries us back again to the ‘ Works,’ whete the 
husbandman is advised “to sow stripped, plough 
stripped, and reap stripped,” if he would enjoy the gift 
of Ceres; and where “stripping” means probably 
getting rid of the cloak, and wearing only the close 
tunic :— : 
“ Next arose 
A field thick set with depth of corn: where some 
With sharpened sickle reaped the club-like stalks, 


Some bound them into bands, and strewed the flocr 
For thrashing,.”—E. 


* By Mr Richard Garnett. 
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And in close proximity was the delineation of a vin- 
tage; some gathering the fruit, vine-sickle in hand, and 
others carrying it away in baskets. By a marvellous 
skill in metals, a row of vines had been wrought in 
gold, waving with leaves and trellises of silver, and 
bending with grapes represented in some dark metal. 
Treading the winepress, and expressing the juice, com- 
pleted the picture, which is less perfect than Homer’s 
parallel passage. 

But there was room found, it would seem, on this 
part of the shield, for athletic and field sports of vari- 
ous kinds, the chariot-race being the most elaborate 
description of the set :— 

“ High o’er the well-compacted chariots hung 

The charioteers: the rapid horses loosed 

At their full stretch, and shook the floating reins. 

Rebounding from the ground with many a shock’ 

Flew clattering the firm cars, and creaked aloud 

The naves of the round wheels. They therefore toiled 

Endless : nor conquest yet at any time 

Achieved they, but a doubtful strife maintained.” 

—E. 413-420. 

Around the shield’s verge was represented the cir- 
cumambient ocean, girding, as it did in Homer's view, 
the flat and circular earth with its boundless flood :— 

“ Rounding the utmost verge the ocean flowed 

As in full swell of waters: and the shield 

All variegated with whole circle bound. 

Swans of high-hovering wing there clamoured shrill, 

Who also skimmed the breasted surge with plume 

Innumerous: near them fishes ’midst the waves 

Frolicked in wanton leaps,”— 

. E. 424-429, 
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so like the life, the poet adds, as to exact the admira- 
tion of even Zeus, the artificer’s sire and patron. 

So much for the shield : what remains concerns the 
combat betwixt Hercules, and Cycnus with the war- 
god to help him. The odds are partially balanced by 
the aid of the blue-eyed Pallas to the hero, who by 
her counsel forbears to dream of ‘‘spoiling the steeds 
and glorious armour of a god,” a thing which he finds 
is against the decrees of fate. Nor does the goddess 
stop at advice, but vouchsafes her invisible presence 
in the hero’s car. As the combatants come to close 
quarters Hercules resorts to mock civilities, and with 
taunting allusions asks free passage to the court of 
Ceyx, king of Iolchos, the father-in-law of Cycnus. 
As a matter of course the permission is denied. Her- 
cules and Cycnus leap to the ground, and their chariot- 
eers drive a little aside to give free scope for the tug 
of war :— 


4 


“ As rocks 
From some high mountain-top precipitate 
Leap with a bound, and o’er each other whirled 
Shock in the dizzying fall ; and many an oak 
Of lofty branch, pine-tree, and poplar, deep 
Of root, are crashed beneath them ; as their course 
Rapidly rolls, till now they reach the plain ; 
So met these foes encountering, and so burst 
Their mighty clamour. Echoing loud throughout 
The city of the Myrmidons gave back 
Their lifted voices, and Iolchos famed, 
And Arn, and Anthea’s grass-girt walls, 
And Helicé. Thus with amazing shout 
They joined in battle: all-consulting Zeus 
Then greatly thundered : from the clouds of heaven 
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He cast forth dews of blood, and signal thus 
Of onset gave to his high-daring son.” 
—E. 506-522, 


The simile of the dislodged rocks reminds us of 
Hector’s onslaught in the thirteenth book of the 
Iliad ; but the poetical figure of the cities re-echoing 
the din and clamour of the conflict, and the portent of 
the bloody rain-drops, are due to Hesiod’s own ima- 
gination. Close following upon these comes a tissue 
of similes, so prodigally strewn that they strike the 
critical as later interpolations. The issue of the fight 
is conceived in a more genuine strain :— 


“ Truly then 

Cycnus, the son of Zeus unmatched in strength 

- Aiming to slay, against the buckler struck 
His brazen lance, but through the metal plate 
Broke not. The present of a god preserved. ° 
On the other side, he of Amph*tryon named, 
Strong Heracles, between the helm and shield 
Drave his long spear, and, underneath the chin 
Through the bare neck smote violent and swift. 
The murderous ashen beam at once the nerves 
Twain of the neck cleft sheer: for all the man 
Dropped, and his force went from him: down he fell 
Headlong. As falls a thunder-blasted oak, 
Or perpendicnilar rock, riven with the flash 
Of Zeus, in smouldering smoke is hurled from high, 
So fell he.” 

—E. 558-573. 


Hercules, so far victorious, awaits the onset of the 
bereaved war-god with a devout heedfulness of his 
assessor's injunctions. She from her seat at his side 
interposes to apprise Ares that any attempt at revenge 
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or reprisals must involve a conflict with herself. But 
the god, sore at his bereavement, heeds not her word, 
and with violent effort hurls his brazen spear at the 
huge shield of his antagonist. In vain; for Pallas 
diverts the javelin’s force. Ares rushes upon Hercu- 
les, and he, having watched his opportunity,— 


“ Beneath the well-wrought shield the thigh exposed 
Wounded with all his strength, and thrusting rived 
The shield’s large disk, and cleft it with his lance, 
And in the midway threw him to the earth 
Prostrate.” 

—E, 624-628, 


a curious dénowement, wherein an immortal is in bit- 
ter need of a Deus ex machina, The author of the 
‘Shield,’ however, has provided for the contingency. 
Fear and Consternation had sat as helpers in the 
chariot of Cycnus, as Tallas in that of Hercules. 
They hurry the vanquished god into his car, and, 
lashing the steeds, transport him without more ado to 
Olympus. Here the poem should have ended; but a 
later chronicler seems to have felt, like many a modern 
novelist, that the minor dramatis persone must be 
accounted for. And so we have a few lines about the 
victor spoiling Cycnus, whose obsequies were after- 
wards duly performed by his respectable father-in-law 
Ceyx at Iolchos. But the tomb erected over the 
brigand and fane-robber was not suffered to remain in 
honour. In requital for repeated sacrilege — 


“ Anaurus foaming high with wintry rains 
Swept it from sight away. Apollo thus 
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Commanded : for that Cycnus ambushed spoiled 


By violence the Delphic hecatombs.” 
—E, 681-654. 


Thus ends our sole sample extant of the short epics 
which antiquity attributes to Hesiod. With all its 
repetitions and interpolations, there is in it a residuum 
of genuine poetry which is happily rescued from the 
spoils of time. Even as a “fugitive ballad,” which 
Mure has designated it, it is too good to be lost ; and 
though we may not venture to attribute it confidently 
to Hesiod, the ‘Shield’ has its place in classical 
literature, if we can even accept it as “ Hesiodian.” 


‘CHAPTER VI 
IMITATORS OF HESIOD. 


AtTHouGH it would be impossible to point to any 
direct imitation of Hesiod in poetry subsequent to 
Virgil’s, and though even his is only imitation within 
certain conditions, it seems incumbent on us to notice 
briefly the influence, for the most part indirect and 
unconscious, which his poetry, especially his didactic 
poetry, has had upon later poets. Those shorter epic 
scraps, of which the ‘Shield of Hercules’ is a sample, 
have their modern presentment, if anywhere, in idyls 
and professed fragments; but the differences here 
betwixt the old and the new are so considerable as to 
make it unsafe to press the likeness. For the ‘Theo- 
gony’ we have one or two modern parallels, though it, 
too, has served rather for a mine into which Christian 
apologists might dig for relics of heathen mythology, 
than as a type to be reproduced at the risk of that 
endlessness which is associated with genealogies. But 
as regards Hesiod’s ‘Works and Days,’ there can be 
no question that its form, and its union of practical 
teaching with charm of versification, possessed an 
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attraction for subsequent generations of poets, and, 
having been more or less borrowed from and remod- 
elled, according to the demands of their subjects, by 
the poetical grammarians of Alexandria, was handed 
over as an example to the Alexandrianising poets 
of Rome. “The ‘ Phenomena’ of Aratus,” writes 
Professor Conington, in his introduction to the 
‘Georgics’ “found at least two distinguished trans- 
lators: Lucretius and Manilius gave the form and 
colour of poetry to the truths of science; Virgil and 
Horace to the rules of art; and the rear is brought up 
by such poets as Gratius, Nemesianus, and Serenus 
Sammonicus.” But the ‘Phenomena’ of Aratus, and 
its Roman parallel, the ‘ Astronomica’ of Manilius, 
though conversant with a portion of the same topics 
as Hesiod’s didactic poem, essay a loftier flight of 
admonitory poetry ; and in them the advance of time 
has substituted for the simplicity and directness of 
Hesiod, rhetorical turns and artifices, and the efforts of 
picturesque description. It is the same with Ovid’s 
contemporary, Gratius Faliscus, if we may judge of 
him by his fragmentary ‘Cynegetica.’ In carrying 
out his design of a didactic poem on the chase and its 
surroundings, he barters simplicity for a forced eleva- 
tion of moral tone, and spoils the effect of his real 
insight into his subject by a fondness for sententious 
maxims “in season and out of season.” Nemesianus, 
who wrote two centuries or more after Gratius, seems 
to have so completely made Virgil his model that the 
influence of Hesiod is imperceptible in his poetry, 
which is diffuse and laboured, and instinct with exag- 
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gerated imitation of the Augustan poets. On the 
whole, it is only between Hesiod and Virgil that solid 
ground for comparison exists; and such as institute 
this comparison will be constrained to admit Mr 
Conington’s conclusion, that the ‘Works and Days’ 
as distinctly stimulated Virgil’s general conception 
of the Georgics, as the Idyls of Theocritus that of 
his Bucolics, or the Iliad and Odyssey that of his 
fEneid. Uncertainty as to the extent of the frag- 
mentariness of the model undoubtedly bars a confident 
verdict upon the closeness of the copy. /Propertius 
may have had other and lost works of Hesiod in his 
mind’s eye when he addressed his great contemporary 
as repeating in song the Ascrean sage’s precepts on 
vine-culture as well as corn-crops (iil. 26, v. 77). Yet 
enough of direct imitation survives in the large portion 
of the first book of the Georgics (wherein Virgil 
treads common ground) to show that, with many 
points of contrast, there are also many correspondences 
between the old Boeotian bard and his smoother Roman 
admirer ; and that where Virgil does copy, his copying 
is as unequivocal as if is instructive for a study of 
finish and refinement. Each poet takes for his theme 
the same “ glorification of labour” which Dean Meri- 
vale discerns as the chief aim of the Georgics, the 
difference consisting in the homeliness of the manner 
of the Greek poet and the high polish of that of the 
Roman. [ach also recognises the time of man’s 
innocency, when this labour was not yet the law 
of his being; and the treatment by each of the 
myth of a golden or Saturnian age is not an inappro- 
A. O. vol. Xv. H 
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priate ground on which to trace their likeness and 
unlikeness, As Hesiod’s passage was not quoted in 
our second chapter, its citation will be forgiven here, 
the version selected being that of Mr Elton :— 


‘“‘ When gods alike and mortals rose to birth, 
A golden race the immortals formed on earth 
Of many-languaged men: they lived of old, 
When Saturn reigned in heaven, an age of gold. 
Like gods they lived, with calm untroubled mind, 
Free from the toils and anguish of our kind. 
Nor e’er decrepit age misshaped their frame, 
The hand’s, the foot’s proportions still the same. 
Strangers to ill, their lives in feasts flowed by : 
Wealthy in flocks; dear to the blest on high: 
Dying they sank in sleep, nor seemed to die. 
Theirs was each good ; the life-sustaining sot 
Yielded its copious frurts, unbribed by tol. 
They with abundant goods ’midst quiet lands 
All willing shared the gatherazg of their hands.” 

—E. 147-162, 


Virgil does not set himself to reproduce the myth of 
the metallic ages of mankind; but having assuredly 
the original of the passage just quoted before him, 
has seen that certain features of it are available for 
introduction into his account of Jove’s ordinance of 
labour. He dismisses, we shall observe, the realistic 
allusions to the sickness, death, and decrepit old age, 
which in the golden days were “conspicuous by their 
absence,” and of which Hesiod had made much. These 
apparently only suggest to him a couple of lines, in 
which mortal cares are made an incentive to work, 
instead of a destiny to be succumbed to ; and the death 
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of the body is transferred to the sluggish lethargy of 
nature. To quote a very recent translator of the 
Georgics, Mr R. D. Blackmore :— 


“Twas Jove who first made husbandry a plan, 
And care a whetstone for the wit of man ; 
Nor suffered he his own domains to lie 
Asleep in cumbrous old-world lethargy. 
Ere Jove, the acres owned no master swain, 
None durst enclose nor even mark the plain ; 
The world was common, and the willing land 
More frankly gave with no one to demand.” 
—Georg. i. 121-128, 


In the same spirit Virgil, in the second book of the 


Georgics, idealises the serenity of a rural existence, 
when he says of him who lives it :— 


“‘ Whatever fruit the branches and the mead 
Spontaneous bring, he gathers for his need.” 
—Georg. ii. 500. 
It is the idea of this spontaneity of boon nature which he 
has caught from Hesiod, as worth transferring ; and the 
task is achieved with grace, and without encumbrance. 
In the description of the process of making a plough, 
Virgil appears to copy Hesiod more closely than in the 
above passage; and if we may accept Dr Daubeny’s 
translation ofthe passage in the Georgics, the accounts 
correspond with a nicety almost incredible, consider- 
ing the interval between the two poets. The curved 
piece of wood (or buris) of Virgil; the eight - foot 
pole (temo) joined by pins to the buris (or basse, 
as it is called in the south of France); the bent 
handle (stiva) and the woodén share (dentale),—have 
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all their counterparts in the directions for making 
this implement given by Hesiod ;—and the learned 
author of ‘ Lectures on Roman Husbandry’ considers 
that both the Beeotian and the Roman plough may be 
identified with the little improved Herault plough, still 
in use in the south of France.* The storm-piece of 
the earlier poet, again, is obviously present to the 
mind of the graphic improver of it in the Augustan 
age; though, in place of one point, the latter makes at 
least half-a-dozen, and works up out of his predecessor's 
hints a masterpiece of elaborate description. It need 
scarcely be remarked, for it must strike every reader of 
these poets, whether at first hand or second, that Virgil 
constructs his “natural calendar” upon the very model 
of Hesiod’s. He catches the little hints of his model 
with reference to the bird-scarer who is to follow the 
plough-track; about the necessity :of stripping to plough 
or sow; about timing ploughing and seed-time by 
the setting of the Pleiads; and about divers other 
matters of the same rural importance. To quit the 
first book of the Georgics, we see Hesiod’s influence 
occasionally exerting itself in the third ; for, d propos 
of the sharp-toothed dog which Hesiod prescribes in 
his ‘ Works and Days’ (604, &c.), and would have 
the farmer feed well, as a protection from the night- 
prowling thief, we find a parallel in Virgil : t— 

‘“‘ Nor last, nor least, the dogs must have their place ! 

With fattening whey support that honest race : 


Swift Spartan whelps, Molossian mastiffs bold :— 
With these patrolling, fear not for the fold, 


* Rom. Husb., 100-102. + Georg. iii. 408-408. 
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Though nightly thieves and wolves would fain attack, 
And fierce Iberians never spare thy back.” 
—Blackmore, 94, 95. 


And a lover of Hesiod’s simple muse would be struck 
again and again, in the perusal of the four Georgics, 
with expansions of some germ from the older poet, 
calculated to make him appreciate more thoroughly the 
genius of both the original and the imitator. The 
landmarks and framework, as it were, of both, are the 
risings and settings of stars, the migrations of birds, 
and so forth; and though with Hesiod it was sim- 
plicity and nature that prompted him to avail himself 
of these, it is no small compliment that Virgil saw 
their aptitude for transference, and turned what was 
so spontaneous and unstudied to the purposes of art 
and culture. It is no fault, by the way, of Virgil, 
that he has not reproduced more fully and faithfully 
Hesiod’s catalogue of “ Lucky and Unlucky Days,” at 
the end of his poem. The original is obscure and 
ambiguous. Virgil has caught all the transmutable 
matter in his passage of the first Georgic.* 

As has been already said, when we have done with 
Virgil the resemblances of his successors and imitators 
to Hesiod are very faint and indistinct. To pass to 
our own poetry, it is natural to inquire, Have we 
aught of a kindred character and scope, that can claim 
to be accounted in any degree akin to Hesiod’s ‘ Works 
and Days’? It need hardly be said that there is not 
a shadow of resemblance between him and Darwin 


* vy, 276-286. 
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or Bloomfield, though we have somewhere seen their 
names, as poets, set in juxtaposition. He is their 
master as a poet; he is their superior in simplicity. 
He is essentially ancient ; they are wholly and entirely 
modern in thought, form, and expression. The didac- 
tic style, no doubt, has lent Hesiod’s form to many 
of the compositions of the Augustan period of English 
literature. ‘We have had,” says Mr Conington, in 
his introduction to the Georgics, ‘‘ Essays on Satire, 
Essays on unnatural Flights in Poetry, Essays on 
translated Verse, Essays on Criticism, Essays on Man, 
Arts of preserving Health, Arts of Dancing, and even 
Arts of Cookery; the Chase, the Fleece, and the 
Sugar-cane.” But, with his usual clear-sightedness, 
the late Oxford Professor of Latin saw that all these 
have grasped simply the form, and let go the spirit, of 
their model. The real parallel ir to be found between 
the Ascrean farmer-poet and the quaint shrewd 
“British Varro” of the sixteenth century— 





“Who sometime made the points of husbandry ” 


Thomas Tusser, gentleman: a worthy whose “five 
hundred points, as well for the champion or open 
country as for the woodland or several,” are quite 
worth the study of individual readers, not to say 
of agricultural colleges ; so much wisdom, wit, and 
sound sense do they bring together into verse, which 
is, in very many characteristics, truly Hesiodian. 
Endowed with an ear for music and a taste for 
farming, a compound of the singing-man (of St Paul’s 
and Norwich cathedrals) and of the Suffolk grazier, a 
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liberally-educated scholar withal for his day, this Tusser 
possessed several qualifications for the rank of our 
“English Hesiod.” But unlike, so far as we know, the 
father of didactic poetry, neither his farming nor 
his poetry brought him success or profit ; and his own 
generation regarded him as one who, with “the gift 
of sharpening others by his advice of wit,” combined 
an inaptitude to thrive in his own person. He was 
born in 1523, and died in 1580. His ‘Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry’ was printed in 1557 ; and 
no one will gainsay, after perusal of them, the opinion 
that, in the words of Dr Thomas Warton,* “this old 
English Georgic has much more of the simplicity of 
Hesiod than of the elegance of Virgil.” Homely, 
quaint, and full of observation, his matter is curiously 
akin to that of the old Bceotian, after a due allowance 
for the world’s advance in age; while the manner and 
measures are Tusser’s own, and notable, not indeed as 
bearing any resemblance to the Hesiodic hexameters, 
but for a facility and variety consistent with the 
author’s musical attainments, which are demonstrated 
in his use—indeed it may be his invention—of more 
than one popular English metre. 

Although Tusser was indebted to Eton and King’s 
College for his education, we have no reason to 
suppose that he had such acquaintance with Hesiod 
as could have suggested the shape and scope of his 
poem. It is better to attribute the coincidence of 
form to the practical turn and homely bent of the 
muse of each. That there is such coincidence will 

* History of English Poetry, iii. 298-310. 
‘ 
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be patent to the most cursory reader: the arrangement 
by months and by seasons, the counsels as to thrift 
and good economy, the eye to a well-ordered house, 
ever and anon provoke comparison. Warton, in- 
deed, by a slip of the pen, denies the English Hesiod 
the versatility which indulges in digressions and invo- 
cations, and avers that ‘‘Ceres and Pan are not once 
named” by Tusser. But in an introduction to his 
book may be found at once a refutation of this not 
very serious charge, and, what is perhaps more to 
the point, a profession of the author's purpose in the 
volume, which has entitled him to a place of honour 
among early English poets. He writes as follows :—— 


‘*‘ Though fence well kept is one good point, 
And tilth well done in season due ; 
Yet needing salve, in time t’ anoint, 
Ts all in all, and needful true: 
As for the rest, 
Thus think I best, 
As friend doth guest, 
With hand in hand to lead thee forth 
To Ceres’ camp, there to behold 
A thousand things as richly worth 
As any pearl is worthy gold.” 
—Mavor’s Tusser, xiii. 


In the body of the work, expressions, sentiments, and 
sage counsels again and again remind us of Hesiod’s 
lectures to Perses. The lesson that “’tis ill sparing 
the liquor at the bottom of the cask” reappears in such 
stanzas as— 


Son, think not thy money purse-bottom to burn, 
But keep it for profit to serve thine own turn: 
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A fool and his money be soon at debate, 
Which after, with sorrow, repents him too late.” 
—xXxlil, 11. 


“ Some spareth too late, and a number with him— 
The fool at the bottom, the wise at the brim: 
Who careth nor spareth till spent he hath all, 
Of bobbing, not robbing, be careful he shall.” 
—XxVlii. 34. 


At the same time he commends, quite in Hesiod’s 
style, a prudent avoidance of the law-courts :— 


“ Leave princes’ affairs undescanted on, 
And tend to such doings as stands thee upon. 
Fear God, and offend not the prince nor his laws, 
And keep thyself out of the magistrate’s claws.” 
—xxix. 39, 


Quite in Hesiod’s groove, too, is Tusser’s opinion about 
borrowing and lending; and his adagial way of dis- 
couraging the claims of relations and connections to a 
share in our farm profits savours curiously of the coun- 
sel of the ‘ Works and Days :’— 


“‘ Be pinchéd by lending for kiffe nor for kin, 
Nor also by spending, by such as come in : 
Nor put to thine hand betwixt bark and the tree, 
Lest through thine own folly so pinchéd thou be. 


As lending to neighbour in time of his need 

Wins love of thy neighbour, and credit doth breed : 

So never to crave, but to live of thine own, 

Brings comforts a thousand, to many unknown.” 
—xxvli. 30, 31. 


We have seen, too, how Hesiod makes a point of pre- 
scribing very strictly the staff which a farmer may 
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keep without detriment to his purse and garner, of 
cautioning against too many helps, and so forth. 
Tusser is a little in advance of the Beotian farmer- 
poet as to the full complement of hinds and dairy- 
maids; but the spirit of the following stanza is in 
exact keeping with the tone of the elder bard :— 
“Delight not for pleasure two houses to keep, 

Lest charge above measure upon thee do creep ; 

And Jankin and Jennykin cozen thee so, 

To make thee repent it ere year about go.” 

—xxx. 45. 
It might be shown by other quotations that Tusser, 
like Hesiod, attaches due importance to the perform- 
ance of religious ceremonies, and inculcates in fitting 
language seasonable offerings of thankfulness to a boun- 
teous Providence ; that he upholds well-timed hospi- 
tality, and commends a principle .of liberality towards 
man or beast, if they deserve it. Of course, too, even 
in his shrewd homeliness, he does not so entirely as 
Hesiod calculate his hospitalities and liberalities with 
a sole eye to getting a guid pro quo, But it is perhaps 
more to the purpose to cite a few additional stanzas of 
Tusser’s “ Advice to Husbandmen,” according to the 
season or mouth, with a stray verse or two which, 
mutatis mutandis, may serve to show that the spirit 
of Tusser was in effect the same which animated 
Hesiod so many centuries before him. This quatrain 
from “December's Husbandry” is an obvious parallel, 
to begin with :— 
‘“‘ Yokes, forks, and such other let bailiff spy out, 
And gather the same, as he walketh about ; 
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And after, at leisure, let this be his hire, 
To beath them and trim them at home by the fire.” * 
—lx, 9. 


Here again, in “ June’s Husbandry,” is good provision 
for hay-making and hauling :— 


‘“‘ Provide of thine own to have all things at hand, 
Lest work and the workman unoccupied stand : 
Love seldom to borrow, that thinkest to save, 
For he that once lendeth twice looketh to have. 


Let cart be well searched without and within, 
Well clouted and greased, ere hay-time begin : 
Thy hay being carried, though carter had sworn, 
Cart’s bottom well boarded is saving of corn.” 
—p. 163. 
And here sound practical counsel (sadly neglected too 
often) for insuring a safe corn-harvest :— 


“‘ Make suér of reapers, get harvest in hand : 
The corn that is ripe doth but shed as it stand. 
Be thankful to God for His benefits sent, 
And willing to save it by honest intent.” 
—p. 182. 
One would have liked to be able to think that so 
sound a counsellor had made a better trade of farming 
than he seems to have done. His ideas of being him- 
self captain of every muster of his hands (p. 169), of 
encouraging them by extra wages at time of stress, and 
indeed all his suggestive hints, are fresh and pertinent 
even at this latter day; and if Thomas Tusser were 
more read, he would not fail of being oftener quoted. 


* To beath or bath is to set green wood by the heat of a fire. 
—Norfolk and Suffolk Dialect. 
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How timely, for example, is this advice to the 
farmer, which in a Christian land should find thorough 
acceptance, no matter what may have been the 
demands upon him of the ill-advised amongst his 
labourers !— 


“Once ended the harvest, let none be beguiled ; 
Please such as did help thee—man, woman, and child : 
Thus doing, with alway such help as they can, 
Thou winnest the praise of the labouring man.” 
—p. 188. 


But, to complete our parallel with Hesiod, Tusser 
has his descriptions of the winds and planets ; is alive 
to the wisdom of the “farm and fruit of old,” as well 
as of the improved courses of husbandry in his own 
day: and if he now and then strikes out paths which 
have no parallel in Hesiod, even in such cases the 
homeliness and naitveté of his counsel savours of the 
ancient poet in whose footsteps he so distinctly treads. 
Though the domestic fowl does not figure in the 
‘Works and Days,’ and the domestic cat is equally 
unmentioned by the Beeotian didactic poet, the follow- 
ing mention of them both by Tusser reminds us of his 
practical economic views, and would not have been 
deemed by him beneath the dignity of the subject, 
had poultry and mousers asserted the importance in 
old days which they now demand :— 


“To rear up much poultry and want the barn-door 
Is nought for the poulter, and worse for the poor ; 
So now to keep hogs, and to starve them for meat, 
Is as to keep dogs for to bawl in the street. 
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As cat, a good mouser, is needful in house, 

Because for her commons she killeth the mouse ; 

So ravening curs, as a many do keep, 

Makes master want meat, and his dog to kill sheep.” 
—p. 48, 49. 


Dr Thomas Warton, indeed, was disposed to regard 
Tusser as the mere rude beginner of what Mason per- 
fected in his ‘ English Garden ;’ but it is a reasonable 
matter of taste whether the latter work at all comes up 
to the former in aught save an elegance bordering on 
affectation ; and certainly there is nothing in Mason to 
suggest the faintest comparison with Hesiod’s didactic 
poem. Tusser’s work is probably its closest parallel 
in all the intervening ages. 

It remains to inquire whether Hesiod’s ‘ Theogony ’ 
has found with posterity as close an imitator as the work 
on which we have been dwelling. But this question 
is easily answered in the negative. The attempts of 
the so-called Orphic poets—the most considerable of 
whom were Cercops, a Pythagorean, and Onomacritus, 
a contemporary of the Pisistratids—to improve on the 
elder theogonies and cosmogonies, can hardly be men- 
tioned in this category, being more mystical than 
mythical, and in the nature of refinements and ab- 
stractions, higher than the Hesiodic chaos. Nor, 
though full of mythologic learning even to cumbrous- 
ness, can the five hymns of the Alexandrian Callima- 
chus be said to have aught of resemblance to the 
venerable system of Greek theogonies, which owes its 
promulgation to the genius of Hesiod. Studied and 
laboured to a fault, the legends which he connects 
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with the subjects of each hymn in succession are 
tricked out with poetic devices very alien to the more 
direct muse of Hesiod ; and though Callimachus pro- 
fesses to record the speeches of Zeus and Artemis, and 
to divine the thoughts and feelings that animate the 
Olympians, his readers cannot help feeling that he 
lacks the “ afflatus” in which Hesiod implicitly believed 
and which, though it suited the sceptical Lucian to 
twit as assumed, and unattended by results, certainly 
imparts an air of earnestness to his poetry.* Further- 
more—and this is the plainest note of difference—the 
hymns of Callimachus have little or no pretence to be 
“ genealogies, ’—a form of poetry, to say the truth, not 
sufficiently attractive to please an advanced stage of 
literary cultivation, and a form, too, that lacks any 
memorable imitation in Latin poetry. To glance at 
our own poetic literature, the nearest approach to the 
form and scope of the ‘Theogony’ is to be found, it 
strikes us, in Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion,’ a poem charac- 
terised by the same endeavour to systematise a vast 
mass of information, and to genealogise, so to speak, 
the British hills, and woods, and rivers, which are 
personified in it. 

Drayton, it cannot be denied, has infinitely more 
fancy, and lightens the burden of his accumulated 
detail by much greater liveliness and idealism ; yet it 
is impossible not to be struck also with his enumeration 
of the streams and mountains of a given district, each 
invested with a personality, each for the nonce regarded 
as of kin to its fellow, as a singular revival of Hesiod’s 

* Dialogue between Lucian and Hesiod, i. 85. 
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method in his ‘ Theogony ;’ a revival, to judge from a 


passage in his first song, surely not undesigned :— 


“Ye sacred bards, that to your harps’ melodious strings 

Sung the ancient heroes’ deeds (the monuments of kings), 

And in your dreadful verse engraved the prophecies, 

The aged world’s descents, and genealogies ; 

If as those Druids taught, which kept the British rites 

And dwelt in darksome caves, there counselling with 

sprites 

(But their opinion failed, by error led away, 

As since clear truth hath showed to their posterity), 

When these our souls by death our bodies do forsake, 

They instantly again do other bodies take ; 

I could have wished your spirits redoubled in my breast, 

To give my verse applause to time’s eternal rest.” 
—Polyolb., Song i. 30-42, 


Our theory of a conscious reference to Hesiod’s 
‘Theogony’ by Drayton depends on the fourth verse 
of this extract; but, independently of this, almost any 
page in the ‘Polyolbion’ would furnish one or more 
illustrations of genecalogism curiously Hesiodic. We 
might cite the rivers of Monmouth, Brecon, and 
Glamorgan, in the fourth song, or the Herefordshire 
streams in the seventh; but lengthy citations are im- 
possible, and short extracts will ill represent the like- 
ness which a wider comparison would confirm. In 
Pope’s “ Windsor Forest,” the enumeration of the “ sea- 
born brothers” of Old Father Thames, from “ winding 
Isis” to “ silent Darent,” 


“ Who swell with tributary urns his flood,” 
is indubitably a leaf out of Drayton’s book, and so 
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indirectly a tribute to Hesiod. Darwin’s ‘ Botanic 
Garden,’ and the ‘ Loves of the Plants,’ affect indeed 
the genesis of nymphs and sylphs, of gnomes and 
salamanders ; but the fanciful parade of these, amidst 
a crowd of metaphors, tropes, and descriptions, has 
nothing in it to remind us of Hesiod’s ‘ Theogony,’ 
unless it be a more tedious minuteness, and an exag- 
gerated affectation of allegoric system. In truth, 
however, Hesiod’s ‘Theogony’ is a work of which 
this or that side may be susceptible of parallel, but to 
which, in its own kind, and taken as a whole, none 
like nor second has arisen. 

The ‘Shield’ and the ‘Fragments’ are of too doubt- 
ful authorship to call for the reflected light of parallel- 
ism; and so our task of laying before the reader a 
sketch of the life, works, and after-influence ‘of the 
Ascreean poet is completed. 


THEOGNIS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THEOGNIS IN YOUTH AND PROSPERITY. 


Wit the life of Hesiod politics have little or no con- 
nection ; in that of Theognis we find them playing an 
essential inseparable part. And it is curious that the 
very feature which both poets have in common, their 
subjectivity, is that which introduces us to this point of 
contrast and token of the ancient world’s advancement 
—namely, that whereas Hesiod’s political status is so 
unimportant as to be overlooked even by himself, with 
Theognis it occupies more space in his elegies than his 
social relations or his religious opinions. In fact, his 
personal and political life are so intermixed, that the 
internal evidence as to both must be collected in one 
skein, and cannot be separately unwound, unless at the 
risk of missing somewhat of the interest of his remains, 
which consists chiefly in the personality of the poet. 
It is true that later Greek writers regarded Theognis 
a. c, vol. Xv. I 
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as a teacher of wisdom and virtue, by means of de- 
tached maxims and apothegms in elegiac verse, and 
would probably have been loath to recognise any ele- 
ment in his poetry which was personal or limited to 
particular times and situations; yet it is now fully 
established that he was one of the same section of 
poets with Callinus, Tyrtzus, Solon, and Phocyllides, 
all of whom availed themselves of a form of versifica- 
tion, the original function of which was probably to 
express mournful sentiments, to inspire their country- 
men with their own feelings as to the stirring themes 
of war and patriotism, of politics, and of love. With 
Theognis it is clear that the elegy was a song or poem 
sung at banquets or symposia after the libation, and 
between the pauses of drinking, to the sound of the 
flute ; and, furthermore, that it was addressed not as 
elsewhere to the company at large, but to a single 
guest. Many such elegies were composed by him to 
friends and boon-companions, as may be inferred from 
his remains, and from the tradition which survives, 
that he wrote an elegy to the Sicilian Megarians on 
their escape from the siege of their city by Gelon 
(483 3.c.) ; but owing to the partiality of a later age 
for the maxims and moral sentiments with which these 
elegies were interspersed, and which, as we learn from 
Xenophon and Isocrates, were used in their day for 
educational purposes, the shape in which the poetry of 
Theognis has come down to us is as unlike the original 
form and drift as a handbook of maxims from Shake- 
speare is unlike an undoctored and un-Bowdlerised 
play. Thanks to the German editor Welcker, and to 
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the ingenious “restitution” of Hookham Frere, the 
original type of these poems has been approximately 
realised, and we are able, in a great’ measure, to con- 
nect the assorted links into a consistent and personal 
autobiography. For the clearer apprehension of this, it 
seems best to give a very brief sketch of the political 
condition of the poet’s country at the time he flourished, 
and then to divide our notice of himself and his works 
into three epochs, defined and marked out by circum- 
stances which gravely influenced his career and tone of 
thought. 

The poet’s fatherland, the Grecian, not Sicilian, 
Megara, after asserting its independence of Corinth, of 
which it had been a colony, fell under the sway of a 
Doric nobility, which ruled it in right of descent and 
of landed estates. But before the legislation of Solon, 
Theagenes, the father-in-law of Gelon, had become 
tyrant or despot of Megara, like Cypselus and Periander 
at Corinth, by feigned adoption of the popular cause. 
His ascendancy was about B.c. 630-600, and upon his 
overthrow the aristocratic oligarchy again got the upper 
hand for a brief space, until the commons rose against 
them, and succeeded in establishing a democracy of 
such anarchical tendency and character, that it was not 
long ere the expelled nobles were reinstated. The 
elegies of Theognis, who was born about 570 B.c., date 
from about the beginning of the democratic rule, and, 
as he belonged to the aristocracy, deplore the sufferings 
of his party, and the spoliation of their temples and 
dwellings by the poor, who no longer paid the interest 
of their debts. Frequent reference will be found in 
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his poetry to violent democratic measures, such as the 
adoption of the perizei, or cultivators-without-political- 
rights, into the sovereign community ; and, as might 
be imagined, in the case of one who was of the best 
blood and oldest stock, he constantly uses the term ‘‘the 
good” as a synonym for “the nobles,” whilst the “ bad 
and base” is his habitual expression to denote “ the 
commonalty.” In his point of view nothing brave 
and honourable was to be looked for from the latter, 
whilst nothing that was not so could possibly attach 
to the former. This distinction is a key to the due 
interpretation of his more political poems, and it ac- 
counts for much that strikes the reader as a hurtful 
and inexpedient prejudice on the part of the poet. 
For some time he would appear to have striven to 
preserve a neutrality, for which, as was to be éxpected, 
he got no credit from either side; but at last, whilst 
he was absent on a sea voyage, the “bad rich” re- 
sorted to a confiscation of his ancestral property, with 
an eye to redistribution among the commons. From 
this time forward he is found engaged in constant com- 
munications with Cyrnus, a young noble, who was 
evidently looked to as the coming man and saviour of 
his party ; but the conspiracy, long in brewing, seems 
only to have come to a head to be summarily crushed, 
and the result is that Theognis has to retire into exile 
in Eubcea, Thebes, and Syracuse in succession. How 
he maintained himself in these places of refuge, turn- 
ing his talents to account, and holding pretty staunch- 
ly to his principles, until a seasonable aid to the popu- 
lar cause at the last-named sojourn, and a still more 
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seasonable douceur to the Corinthian general, paved 
the way to his recall to Megara, will be seen in the 
account we propose to give of the last epoch of his life, 
which is supposed to have lasted till beyond 480 B.c., 
as he distinctly in two places refers to the instant ter- 
ror of a Median invasion. That life divides itself into 
the periods of his youth and prosperous estate, his 
clouded fortunes at home, and his long and wearisome 
exile. The remainder of this chapter will serve for a 
glance at the first period. 

That our poet was of noble birth may be inferred 
from the confidence with which, in reply to an in- 
dignity put upon him in his exile at Thebes, to which 
we shall refer in due course, he asserts his descent 
from “noble Atthon,” as if the very mention of the 
name would prove his rank to his contemporaries ; and 
in the first fragment (according to the ingenious 
chronological arrangement of Frere, which we follow 
throughout), Theognis is found in the heyday of pro- 
sperity, praying Zeus, and Apollo, the special patron 
of his fatherland, to preserve his youth 

- “Free from all evil, happy with his wealth, 

In joyous easy years of peace and health.” 
Interpreting this language by its context, we learn 
that his ideal of joyous years was to frequent the ban- 
quets of his own class, and take his part in songs 
accompanied by the flute or lyre,— 

“To revel with the pipe, to chant and sing— 
This also is a most delightful thing. 
Give me but ease and pleasure! what care I 
For reputation or for property ?”—(F’) 
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But we are not to suppose that such language as the 
last couplet wore so much the expression of his serious 
moods as of a gaiety rendered reckless by potations 
such as, we are obliged to confess, lent a not infrequent 
inspiration to his poetry. Theognis is, according to 
his own theory, quite en régle when he retires from a 
banquet 


“ Not absolutely drunk nor sober quite.” 


He glories in a state which he expresses by a Greek 
word, which seems to mean that of being fortified or 
steeled with wine, an ironical arming against the cares 
of life to which he saw no shame in resorting. And 
perhaps too implicit credence is not to be given to the 
professions of indifference to wealth and character 
which are made by a poet who can realise in verse 
such an experience as is portreved in the fragment 
we are about to cite :— 


“My brain grows dizzy, whirled and overthrown 
With wine: my senses are no more my own. 
The ceiling and the walls are wheeling round ! * 
But let me try! perhaps my feet are sound. 

Let me retire with my remaining sense, 
For fear of idle language and offence.” —(F.) 


In his more sober moments the poet could appreciate 


* Juvenal, in Satire vi. 477-479, describes drinking-bouts 
in imperial Rome prolonged— 


«¢ Till round and round the dizzy chambers roll, 
Till double lamps upon the table blaze, 
And stupor blinds the undiscerning gaze.” 
— Hodgson, 107. 
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pursuits more congenial to his vocation and intellec- 
tual cultivation, as is seen in his apparently early 
thirst for knowledge, and discovery that such thirst 
does not admit of thorough satisfaction :— 


Inadequate to satisfy the mind— 
A craving eagerness remains behind ; 
Something is left for which we cannot rest, | 


‘‘ Learning and wealth the wise and wealthy find 


And the last something always seems the best— 
Something unknown, or something unpossest.”—(F.) 


One who could give vent to such a sentiment may be 
supposed to have laid up in youth a store of the best 
learning attainable ; and the bent of his talents, which 
was towards vocal and instrumental music and com- 
position of elegies, was so successfully followed that in 
time of need he was able to turn it to means of sub- 
sistence. Indeed, that he knew what was really the 
real secret of success in a concert or a feast is seen 
in a remark which he addresged to a certain Simonides 
(whom there is no reason to identify with the famous 
poet), recommending 


“ Tnoffensive, easy merriment, 
Like a good concert, keeping time and measure ; 
Such entertainments give the truest pleasure.” —(F.) 


But if the poet was able to preserve the health 
which he besought the gods to grant him, in spite of 
what we should call hard living, there are hints in his 
poetry that the “peace” which he coupled with it did 
not bless him uninterruptedly. In one of his earlier 
elegiac fragments there is a hint of a youthful passion, 
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broken off by him in bitterness at the Megarian flirt’s 
“love for every one.” Such, at least, seems to be the 
interpretation of four lines which may be closely ren- 
dered,— 


“While only I quaffed yonder secret spring, 
’T was clear and sweet to my imagining. 
Tis turbid now. Of it no more I drink, 
But hang o’er other stream or river-brink.” —(D.) 


He was determined, it seems, to be more discursive in 
his admiration for the future. How that plan suc- 
ceeded does not appear, though in several passages he 
arrogates to himself a degree of experience as regards 
women, and match-making, and the like. In the end 
we have his word for it, that he proved his own 
maxim,— 
“ Of all good things in human life, 
Nothing can equal goodness in a wife.”—(F.) 


But this could not have been till long after he had 
suffered rejection of his suit for a damsel whose 
parents preferred a worse man—i.e., a plebeian—and 
had carried on secret relations with her after her 
“mating to a clown.” His own account of this is 
curious, as its opening shows that he vented his 
chagrin on himself :— 


“‘ Wine I forswear, since at my darling’s side 
A meaner man has bought the right to bide. 
Poor cheer forme! To sate her parents’ thirst 
She seeks the well, and sure her heart will burst 
In weeping for my love and lot accurst. 
I meet her, clasp her neck, her lips I kiss, 
And they responsive gently murmur this : 
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‘A fair but luckless girl, my lot has been 

To wed perforce the meanest of the mean. 

Oft have I longed to burst the reins, and flee 
From hateful yoke to freedom, love, and thee.” 


Perhaps, on the whole, he had no great reason to 
speak well of the sex, for in one place, as if he looked 
upon marriage, like friendship, as a lottery, he moralises 
to the effect— 


“ That men’s and women’s hearts you cannot try 
Beforehand, like the cattle which you buy ; 
Nor human wit and wisdom, when you treat ) 
For such a purchase, can escape deceit : 

Fancy betrays us, and assists the cheat.” —(F.) j 


But, if his witness is true, mercenary parents were as 
common of old as in our own day. He was led, both 
by his exclusiveness as an aristocrat, and his impa- 
tience of a mere money-standard of worth, to a disgust 
of— 
** The daily marriages we make, 

Where price is everything: for money’s sake 

Men marry ; women are in marriage given. 

The churl or ruffian that in wealth has thriven 

May match his offspring with the proudest race ; 

Thus everything is mixt, noble and base !”—(F.) 


And that he did ponder the regeneration of society, 
and strive to fathom the depths of the education ques- 
tion agitated in the old world, we know from a passage 
in his elegies, which, though we have no clue to the 
time he wrote it, deserves to be given in this place, 
both as connected with his notions about birth, and as 
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a set-off to the passages which have led us to picture 
him as more or less of an easy liver :— 


“To rear a child is easy, but to teach 
Morals and manners 1s beyond our reach ; 
To make the foolish wise, the wicked good, 
That science yet was never understood. 
The sons of Esculapius, if their art 
Could remedy a perverse and wicked heart, 
Might earn enormous wages! But in fact 
The mind is not compounded and compact 
Of precept and example ; human art 
In human nature has no share or part. 
Hatred of vice, the fear of shame and sin, 
Are things of native growth, not grafted in : 
Else wives and worthy parents might correct 
In children’s hearts each error and defect : 
Whereas we see them disappointed still, 
No scheme nor artifice of human skill 
Can rectify the passions or the will.”—(F.) 


Not often, however, despite his sententiousness, which 
has been the cause of his metamorphose by posterity 
into a coiner of maxims for the use of schools and the 
instruction of life and morals, does Theognis muse in 
such a strain of seriousness. Oftener far his vein is 
bright and gay, as when he makes ready for a feast, 
which, if we are not mistaken, was destined to take 
most of the remainder of his “solid day.” 


“Now that in mid career, checking his force, 
The bright sun pauses in his pride and force, 
Let us prepare to dine ; and eat and drink 
The best of everything that heart can think : 
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Bring with a rounded arm and graceful air 
Water to wash, and garlands for our hair: 

In spite of all the systems and the rules 
Invented and observed by sickly fools, 

Let us be brave, and resolutely drink ; 

Not minding if the Dog-star rise or sink.” —(F.) 


And let the shapely Spartan damsel fair ! 


A very pretty vignette might be made of this, or of a 
kindred fragment that seems to belong to his later 
days. And to tell the truth, the poet’s rule seems to 
have been that you should “live while you may.” 
Whether, as has been surmised by Mr Frere, he refers 
to the catastrophe of Hipparchus or not, the four lines 
which follow indicate Theognis’s conviction that 
everything is fated,—a conviction very conducive to 
enjoyment of the passing hour. ‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die’ :— 


“No costly sacrifice nor offerings given 
Can change the purpose of the powers of Heaven ; 
Whatever Fate ordains, danger or hurt, 
Or death predestined, nothing can avert.” —(F.) 


This conviction, no doubt, to a great degree influenced 
the poet’s indifference to the honours of a pompous 
funeral, for which, considering his birth and traditions, 
he might have cherished a weakness. But his tone of 
mind, we see, was such that he could anticipate no 
satisfaction from “ hat-bands and scarves,” or what- 
ever else in his day represented handsome obsequies. 
When some great chief, perhaps a tyrant, perhaps one 
of the headseof his party at Megara, was to be borne to 
his long home with a solemn pageant, Theognis has 
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no mind to take a part in it, and expresses his reasons 
in language wherein the Epicurean vein is no less 
conspicuous than the touching common-sense :— 


“I envy not these sumptuous obsequies, 
The stately car, the purple canopies ; 
Much better pleased am I, remaining here, 
With cheaper equipage, and better cheer. 
A couch of thorns, or an embroidered bed, 
Are matters of indifference to the dead.”—(F.) 


This old-world expression of the common-place that 
the grave levels all distinctions is not unlike, save that 
it lacks the similitude of life to a river, the stanzas on 
“ Man’s Life,” by a Spanish poet, Don Jorge Manrique, 
translated by Longfellow :— 
/ 
“ Our lives are rivers, gliding free 

To that unfathomed boundless sea, 

The silent grave ! 

Thither all earthy pomp and boast 

Roll to be swallowed up and lost 

In one dark wave, 


Thither the mighty torrents stray : 
Thither the brook pursues its way ; 
And tinkling rill. 

There all are equal : side by side, 
The poor man and the son of pride 
Lie calm and still.” 


But before Theognis could give proof of this levelling 
change, he had a stormy career to fulfil, as we shall 
find in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IL 
THEOGNIS IN OPPOSITION. 


From the indistinctness of our knowledge as to the 
sequence of events in Megara, it is impossible to fix 
the point of time when Theognis began to be a politi- 
cal plotter; but as, during the whole of his mature 
life, his party was in opposition, it will be enough to 
trace the adverse influence of the dominant democracy 
upon his career till it terminated in exile. We have 
seen that he was a member of a club composed of 
exclusive and aristocratic members, meeting ostensibly 
for feasting and good-fellowship, but really, as their 
designation “ the good ”"—in a sense already explained 
—clearly indicated, designed and pledged to cherish 
the traditions of a constitution to which they were 
devoted, and which for the time being was suffering 
eclipse. 

Of this club a certain Simonides was president, one 
Onomacritus a boon-companion, and Cyrnus, to whom 
are addressed some two-thirds of the extant verses of 
Theognis, a younger member, of whom, politically, the 
greatest things were expected, Though its soirees seem 
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to have been often noisy and Bacchanalian, we must 
suppose the Aristocratic Club at Megara to have been 
as busy in contemporary politics as the “Carlton” 
or the “ Reform” in our general elections ; and there 
are tokens that Theognis was a sleepless member of 
the Committee, although some of his confréres, of whom 
little more than the names survive, cared more for 
club-life than club-politics. There was one notable 
exception. In spite of the waywardness of youth, 
and the fickleness characteristic of one so petted and 
caressed by his friends, Cyrnus must have lent his 
ears and hands to various schemes of Theognis for up- 
setting the democracy, and restoring the ascendancy of 
the “wise and good.” At times it is plain that Cyrnus 
considered himself to have a ground of offence against 
Theognis ; and there are verses of the latter which 
bespeak recrimination and opeu rupture, though of 
course the poet compares himself to unalloyed gold, 
and considers his good faith stainless. The elder of 
the pair was probably tetchy and jealous, the younger 
changeable and volatile; but there is certainly no 
reason for supposing that Cyrnus’s transference of his 
friendship to some other political chief resulted in either 
party-success or increase of personal distinction, for his 
name survives only in the elegiacs of Theognis, as 
indeed that poet has prophesied it would, in a frag- 
ment the key to which Hookham Frere finds in a com- 
parison of bardic celebration with the glory resulting 
from an Olympic victory :-— 
“ You soar aloft, and over land and wave 
Are borne triumphant on the wings I gave, 
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(The swift and mighty wings, Music and Verse). 
Your name in easy numbers smooth and terse 
Is wafted o’er the world ; and heard among 
The banquetings and feasts, chaunted and sung, 
Heard and admired; the modulated air 
Of flutes, and voices of the young and fair 
Recite it, and to future times shall tell ; 
When, closed within the dark sepulchral cell, 
Your form shall moulder, and your empty ghost 
Wander along the dreary Stygian coast. 

Yet shall your memory flourish green and yourg, 
Recorded and revived on every tongue, 
Tn continents and islands, every place 
That owns the language of the Grecian race. 

No purchased prowess of a racing steed, 
But the triumphant Muse, with airy speed, 
Shall bear it wide and far, o’er land and main, 
A glorious and imperishable strain ; 
A mighty prize gratuitously won, 
Fixed as the earth, immortal as the sun.”—(F.) 


But, to catch the thread of Theognis’s story, we 
must go back to earlier verses than these, addressed to 
the young noble whom he regarded with a pure and 
almost paternal regard—the growth, it may be, in the 
first instance of kindred political views. The verses 
of Theognis which refer to the second period of his 
life begin with a caution to Cyrnus to keep his strains 
as much a secret as the fame of his poetry will allow, 
and evince the same sensitiveness to public opinion 
as so many other of his remains. He cannot gain and 
keep, he regrets to own, the goodwill of his fellow- 
citizens, any more than Zeus can please all parties, 
whilst— : 
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“Some call for rainy weather, some for dry.” 


What the advice was which required such a seal of 
secrecy begins to appear shortly, in a fragment which 
presages a revolution, in which Cyrnus is looked-to 
to play a leader’s part. It is interesting as a picture 
of the state of things which one revolution had 
brought about, and for which Theognis was hatching 
a panacea in another. Slightly altered, to meet the 
political sense of the “ good” and “ bad,” the “ better- 
most ” and the “ worse” in Megarian parlance, the fol- 
lowing extract from Mr Frere is a faithful transcript :— 


“Our commonwealth preserves its former frame, 
Our common people are no more the same ; 
They that in skins and hides were rudely dressed, 
Nor dreamed of law, nor sought to be redressed 
By rules of right, but, in the days of old, 

Without the walls, like deer, their place did hold, 
Are now the dominant class, and we, the rest, 
Their betters nominally, once the best, 
Degenerate, debased, timid, and mean ; 
Who can endure to witness such a scene ? 
Their easy courtesies, the ready smile 
Prompt to deride, to flatter, to beguile ! 
Their utter disregard of right or wrong, 
Of truth or honour! Out of such a throng 
Never imagine you can choose a just 
Or steady friend, or faithful to his trust. 

But change your habits! let them go their way! 
Be condescending, affable, and gay! 
Adopt with every man the style and tone, 
Most courteous, most congenial with his own! 
But in your secret counsels keep aloof 
From feeble paltry souls, that at the proof 
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Of danger and distress are sure to fail, 
For whose salvation nothing can avail.”—(F.) 


The last lines assuredly betoken the brewing of a 
conspiracy ; but the poet goes on to lament a state of 
things where a generation of spiritless nobles replaces 
an ancestry remarkable for spirit and magnanimity. 
Though a government by an aristocracy of caste, if of 
this latter calibre, could not be upset, he has evident 
misgivings in reference to the present leaders of the 
party, whose pride he likens to that which ruined the 
centaurs, destroyed “Smyrna the rich and Colophon 
the great,” and made “ Magnesian ills”—in reference 
to the punishment of the oppressive pride of the 
Magnesians by the Ephesians at the river Meander— 
a by-word and a proverb in the verse of Archilochus, 
as well as of Theognis. In such a posture of affairs 
_our poet professes an intention to hold aloof from 
pronounced politics and party— 


“ Not leaguing with the discontented crew, 
Nor with the proud and arbitrary few :”—(F.) 


just as elsewhere he advises Cyrnus to do, in a coup- 
let which may be translated— 


“ Fret not, if strife the townsmen reckless make, 
But ’twixt both sides, as I, the mid-way take.”—(D.) 


He was old enough to foresee the danger of reprisals, 
and, from policy, counselled younger blood to abstain 
from injustice and rapine, when the tide turned,— 


“ Cyrnus, proceed like me! walk not awry ! 
Nor trample on the bounds of property. —— ) 
A. ©. Vol. Xv. 
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but he soon found that his neutrality only procured 
him the hatred and abuse of both friends and foes ; 
a discovery which he expresses thus :— 
“The city’s mind I cannot comprehend— 
Do well or ill, they hold me not their friend. 


From base and noble blame is still my fate, 
Though fools may blame, who cannot imitate.”—(D.) 


It was hard, he thought, that his friends should look 
coolly upon him, if, with a view to the wellbeing of 
his party, he gave no offence to the opposite faction, — 
if, as he puts it, 
“ T cross not my foe’s path, but keep as clear, 
As of hid rocks at sea the pilots steer.”—(D.) 


And he is almost querulous in his sensibility to public 
opinion, when he sings, — 


“The generous and brave in common fame 
From time to time encounter praise or blame: 
The vulgar pass unheeded : none escape 
Scandal or insult in some form or shape. 
Most fortunate are those, alive or dead, 
Of whom the least is thought, the least is said.”—(F.) 


It is as if he administered to himself the comfort 
which Adam gives Orlando— 
“Know you not, master, to some kind of men 
Their graces serve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours ; your virtues, gentle master, 
Are sanctified and holy traitors to you.” 
—‘ As you like it,’ ITI, iii. 


But a candid study of the character of Theognis in- 
duces the impression that his neutrality was only fit- 
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ful or temporary. A great deal of his counsel to his 
friend exhibits him in the light of a politic watcher of 
events, at one time deprecating what at another he 
advocated. Who would recognise the champion of 
the “wise and good” and of their policy, pure and 
simple, in these verses, breathing a spirit of progress 
and expediency /— 


“ Waste not your efforts: struggle not, my friend, 
Idle and old abuses to defend. 
Take heed! the very measures that you press, 
May bring repentance with their own success,.”—(F.) 


There is also an inconsistency to be accounted for 
doubtless upon politic grounds, in the discrepant advice 
which he gives Cyrnus as to the friend to be chosen 
in the crisis then imminent. At one time he is all 
for ‘determined hearty partisans,” and deprecates associ- 
ation with reckless associates, as well as with fair- 
weather friends :— 


“ Never engage with a poltroon or craven, 
Avoid him, Cyrnus, as a treacherous haven. 
Those friends and hearty comrades, as you think, 
Ready to join you, when you feast or drink, 
Those easy friends from difficulty shrink.” —(F.) 


But anon he is found subscribing to the principle that 
“no man is wholly bad or wholly good,” and recommend- 
ing his friend to conciliate, as we say, Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, so as to be “all things to all men.” 


“Join with the world ; adopt with every man 
His party views, his temper, and his plan ; 
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Strive to avoid offence, study to please 

Like the sagacious inmate of the seas,* 

That an accommodating colour brings, 
Conforming to the rock to which he clings : 
With every change of place changing his hue ; 
The model for a statesman such as you.” —(F.) 


Perhaps the clue to this riddle is, that circumstances 
about this time drove Theognis into a more pronounced 
course,—as men get desperate when they lose those 
possessions which, whilst intact, justify them in 
being choice, and conservative, and exclusive. Either 
in a fresh political revolution and a new partition of 
the lands of the republic, or, as Mr Grote thinks, in 
a movement in favour of asingle-headed despot accom- 
plished by some of Theognis’s own party, who were 
sick of the rule of the “bad rich,” he lost his estate 
whilst absent on an unfortunate voyage. Thenceforth 
he is a conspirator at work to recover his confiscated 
lands by a counter-revolution : thenceforth his verses 
are a mixture of schemes for revenge, of murmurs 
against Providence, and of suspicion of the comrades 
whose partisanship he hoped might yet reinstate 
the old possessors of property. The two or three 
fragments which refer more or less directly to this loss 
may be given together. Here is one which speaks to 
the extent and nature of it :— 


“ Bad faith has ruined me: distrust alone 
Has saved a remnant: all the rest is gone 


*The creature referred to is the Sea-Polypus — Sepia 
Octopodia of Linneus—which is referred to in Hesiod’s ‘ Works 
and Days’ (624) under the epithet of ‘‘ the boneless.” 
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To ruin and the dogs: the powers divine 

I murmur not against them, nor repine : 

Mere human violence, rapine, and stealth 

Have brought me down to poverty from wealth.” —(F.) 


In another he invokes the help of Zeus in requiting 
his friends and foes according to their deserts, whilst 
he describes himself as one who— 


“ Like to a scared and hunted hound 
That scarce escaping, trembling and half drowned, 
Crosses a gully, swelled with wintry rain, 
Has crept ashore in feebleness and pain.” —(F.) 


The bitterness of his feelings at the wrong he has 
suffered is intensified, in the sequel of this fragment, 
into the expression of a wish “one day to drink the 
very blood” of them that have done it. But perhaps 
the most touching and specific allusion to his spolia- 
tion is where the return of spring—to send another's 
plough over his ancestral fields—brings up to his 
remembrance the change in his fortunes :— 


‘“‘ The yearly summons of the creaking crane, 
That warns the ploughman to his task again, 
Strikes to my heart a melancholy strain— 
When all is lost, and my paternal lands 
Are tilled for other lords with other hands, 
Since that disastrous wretched voyage brought 
Riches and lands and everything to nought.” —(F.) 


A kindred feeling of pain breathes in another passage 
d propos of autumn and its harvest-homes, And this 
pain he seeks to allay sometimes by reminding himself 
that womanish repinings will but gratify his foes, and 
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at other times by plans for setting Providence to 
rights. Now he admits that patience is the only 
cure, and that, if impatient,— 


“We strive like children, and the Almighty plan 
Controls the froward, weak children of man.” 


Now again, he seems to think sullen resistance is a 
better policy; and in another curious musing he argues 
against the justice of visiting the sins of the fathers 
on the children :— 


“The case is hard where a good citizen, 
A person of an honourable mind, 
Religiously devout, faithful, and kind, 
Is doomed to pay the lamentable score 
Of guilt accumulated long before. 


Quite undeservedly dcumed to atone, 
In other times, for actions not his own.”—(F.) 


In the midst of these conflicting emotions it is pleasant 
to find that he can extend a welcome out of the 
remnant of his fortunes to such hereditary friends as 
one Clearistus, who has come across the sea to visit 
him ; and it is consistent with his early habits that he 
should try the effect of drowning care in the bowl, 
though he is forced to admit that this factitious 
oblivion soon gives place to bitter retrospects, and 
equally bitter prospects. 

We must not however suppose that Theognis and 
his fellow-sufferers brooded altogether passively over 
their wrongs. His famous political verses, likening the 
state to a ship in a storm, betray a weakness in the 
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ruling powers, eminently provocative of the émeute or 
insurrection which was to follow:— 


“Such is our state! in a tempestuous sea, 
With all the crew raging in mutiny ! 
No duty followed, none to reef a sail, 
To work the vessel, or to pump or bale: 
All is abandoned, and without a check 
The mighty sea comes sweeping o’er the deck. 
Our steersman, hitherto so bold and steady, 
Active and able, is deposed already. 
No discipline, no sense of order felt, 
The daily messes are unduly dealt. 
The goods are plundered, those that ought to keep 
Strict watch are idly skulking, or asleep ; 
All that is left of order or command 
Committed wholly to the basest hand. 
In such a case, my friend, I needs must think 
It were no marvel though the vessel sink. 
This riddle to my worthy friends I tell, 
But a shrewd knave will understand it well !”—(F.) 


Tt is easy to discern in the last couplet a hint to his 
partisans to take advantage of this posture of affairs, 
and the fragments which serve as a context revert to 
the drowning state, discuss who is staunch and what 
is rotten in it, and imply generally that the sole reason 
for not striking is distrust of the number and fitness 
of the tools :— 


“The largest company you could enroll, 
A single vessel could embark the whole ! 
So few there are: the noble manly minds, 
Faithful and firm, the men that honour binds ; 
Impregnable to danger and to pain 
And low seduction in the shape of gain.”—(F.) 
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But the time comes when such a chosen few have to be 
resorted to, as a last resource, in preference to the ruin 
certain to overtake them if, after their plots have been 
divulged, they sit still and await it. There is extant 
a passage of some length, which Mr Frere ingeniously 
conceives to have been the heads of Theognis’s speech 
to the conspirators. Its conclusion represents the 
vath of the malcontents, a formula pledging assistance 
to friends and requital to foes to the very uttermost. 
It breathes the courage of desperation, but does not 
hold out a prospect of success which could justify 
the resort to action, The precise nature of what fol- 
lowed we know not. An elegiac and subjective poet 
like Theognis is readier to moralise than to describe. 
The outbreak may have had a gleam of success, or 
may have been crushed at the beginning by the fore- 
sight of its opponents, or the despair and faint heart of 
its promoters. It seems quite clear, however, that, 
perhaps by the aid of an armed force from some demo- 
cratic state, most likely Corinth, the insurrection is 
beaten to its last breathing-place. Here is a fragment 
which vividly pictures the hurried resolve of the party 
of Cyrnus and Theognis to abandon their country and 
ill-starred enterprise :— 


“‘ A speechless messenger, the beacon’s light, 
Announces danger from the mountain’s height ! 
Bridle your horses and prepare to fly ; 

The final crisis of our fate is nigh. 
A momentary pause, a narrow space, 
Detains them ; but the foes approach apace ! 
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We must abide what fortune has decreed, 
And hope that Heaven will help us at our need. 
Make your resolve! At home your means were great ; 
Abroad you will retain a poor estate ; 
Unostentatious, indigent, and scant, 
Yet live secure, at least from present want.”—(F.) 


Such, then, was the issue of all our poet’s plotting and 
club-intrigues, his poetic exhortations, and his hopes 
of a saviour in Cyrnus. Not only did he fail of the 
agerandisement of his party and the recovery of his 
estate: he had henceforth also to realise the miseries 
of exile. 


CHAPTER III. 
THEOGNIS IN EXILE. 


Driven from his country through an unsuccessful ris- 
ing against the party in power, Theognis next appears 
as a refugee in Euboea, where a faction of congenial 
political views has tempted him to take up his residence. 
But his sojourn must have been brief. The aristocracy 
of the island was no match for the commonalty, when 
the latter was backed by Corinthian sympathisers, 
whose policy was to upset hereditary oligarchies, and 
to lift an individual to supreme power on the shoulders 
of the people. Before this strong and sinister influence 
our poet probably had to bow in Eubcea, as he had 
already bowed in Megara. The principles to which he 
clung so tenaciously were doomed to ill luck, and he 
felt the disasters of his party little short of a personal 
disgrace. It was the old story of the good and bad, 
in the political and social sense already noticed ; and, 
as at Megara, the good got the worst of it :— 


“ Alas for our disgrace! Cerinthus lost,* 
The fair Lelantian plain! A plundering host 


* Cerinthus was a city of Euboea, and Lelantum a well-watered 
plain, which was an old source of contention betwixt the Ere- 
trians and Chalcidians. 
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Invade it—all the brave banished or fled ! 
Within the town lewd ruffians in their stead 
Rule it at random. Such is our disgrace. 

May Zeus confound the Cypselising race !”—(F.) 


Breathing from his heart this curse against the policy 
of the Corinthians above referred to, and conveniently 
named after the usurper who founded the system, 
Theognis soon retired to Thebes, as a state which, 
from its open sympathy with the politics of the ban- 
ished Megarians, would be likeliest to offer them an 
asylum, and to connive at their projects for recovering 
their native city by force or subtlety. The first 
glimpse we have of him at Thebes is characteristic of 
the man in more ways than one. At the house of a 
noble host, his love of music led him to an interfer- 
ence with, or a rivalry of, the hired music-girl Argyris 
and her vocation, which provoked the gibes of the 
glee-maiden, and possibly lowered him in the estima- 
tion of the company. But the love of music and 
song, which led him into the scrape, sufficed also to 
furnish him with a ready and extemporised retort to 
the girl’s insinuation that perhaps his mother was a 
flute-player (and, by implication, a slave)—a retort 
which he, no doubt, astonished his audience by sing- 
ing to his own accompaniment :— 


“T am of Athon’s lineage. Thebes has given 
Shelter to one from home and country driven. 
A truce to jests: my parents mock thou not, 
For thine, not mine, girl, is the slavish lot. 
Full many an ill the exile has to brave : 

This good I clasp, that none can call me slave, 
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Or bought with price. A franchise I retain, 
Albeit in dreamland, and oblivion’s plain.”—(D.) 


The verses seem to be instinct with a hauteur bred 
from consciousness of his aristocratic connections, even 
whilst the singer’s dependence upon his own talents 
rather than on hired minstrelsy bespeaks him a citi- 
zen of the world. But, apart from such scenes 
and such entertainments in hospitable Thebes, our 
poet found time there for schemes of revenge and 
reprisals, and for the refugee’s proverbial solace, the 
pleasures of hope. Whilst a portion of his day was 
spent in the congenial society of the cultivated noble— 
the contretemps at whose house does not seem to have 
interrupted their friendship—another portion was de- 
voted to projects of return, which a fellow-feeling 
would prevent from appearing tedious to the ear of his 
partner in exile, Cyrnus. To him it is amusing to 
find him comparing his hardships to those of Ulysses, 
and gathering hope of vengeance from the sequel of 
the wanderings of that mythical hero :—. 


“ Doomed to descend to Pluto’s dreary reign, 
Yet he returned and viewed his home again, 
And wreaked his vengeance on the plundering crew, 
The factious, haughty suitors, whom he slew: 
Whilst all the while, with steady faith unfeigned, 
The prudent, chaste Penelope remained 
With her fair son, waiting a future hour 
For his arrival and return to power.” —(F.) 


According, indeed, to Theognis’s testimony, it should 
seem that his Penelope at Megara was as blameless as 
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the Ithacan princess of that name, for he takes Cyrnus 
to witness, in a quaint fashion enough, that 


“ Of all good things in human life, 
Nothing can equal goodness in a wife. 
In our own case we prove the proverb true ; 
You vouch for me, my friend, and I for you.”—(F.) 


It must be allowed that this is a confirmation, under 
the circumstances, of the poet’s dictum, “that absence 
is not death to those that love;” but still one is 
tempted to wonder what their wives at Megara thought 
of these restless, revolution-mongering husbands, as 
they beheld them in the mind’s eye hobbing and nob- 
bing over treason in some “ Leicester Square” tavern 
of Eubcea or of Thebes. In such téte-a-tétes Theognis, 
no doubt, was great in esthetics as well as moralities ; 
and the sole deity still left to reverence, Hope, became 
more winsome to his fancy as he dwelt on the refine- 
ments he had to forego, now that he was bereft of 
home and property. The following fragment repre- 
sents this state of feeling :-— 


“For human nature Hope remains alone 
Of all the deities—the rest are flown. 
Faith is departed ; Truth and Honour dead ; 
And all the Graces too, my friend, are fled. 
The scanty specimens of living worth 
Dwindled to nothing and extinct on earth. 
Yet while I live and view the light of heaven 
(Since Hope remains, and never hath been driven 
From the distracted world) the single scope 
Of my devotion is to worship Hope: 
Where hecatombs are slain, and altars burn, 
With all the deities adored in turn, 
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Let Hope be present : and with Hope, my friend, 
Let every sacrifice commence and end.”—(F.) 


Mr Frere notes the characteristic touch in the fourth 
line, “‘ The victim of a popular revolution lamenting 
that democracy has destroyed the Graces.” But as 
time passed, and the exiles still failed to compass their 
return, distrust and impatience begin to be rife amongst 
them, Theognis applies the crucible, which frequently 
figures in his poetry, and might almost indicate a 
quondam connection with the Megarian Mint, and fails 
to discover a sterling unadulterated mind in the whole 
range of his friends. In bitterness of spirit he finds 
out at last that 


“ An exile has no friends! no partisan 
Is firm or faithful to the banished man ; 
A disappointment and a punishment 
Harder to bear and worse than banishment.”—(F.) 


And under these circumstances he is driven in earnest 
to the course which, in his ‘ Acharnians,’ Aristophanes 
*ropresents Diceopolis as adopting—namely, private 
negotiations with the masters of the situation at Megara. 
Ever recurring to his “ pleasant gift of verse” when 
he had “a mot” to deliver, a shaft of wit to barb, or 
a compliment to pay, Theognis makes it the instrument 
wherewith to pave the way to his reconciliation and 
restoration. If the whole poems were extant, of which 
the lines we are about to cite represent Frere’s mode of 
translating the first couplet, it would, as the translator 
acutely surmises, be found to contain a candid review 
of the past, an admission of errors on his own side, an 
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advance towards making things pleasant with the 
other, and a first overture to the treaty he was desir- 
ous to negotiate with the victorious party. 


“No mean or coward heart will I commend 
In an old comrade or a party friend ; 
Nor with ungenerous hasty zeal decry 
A noble-minded gallant enemy.”—(F.) 


But the bait, though specious, did not tempt those 
for whom it was designed. In another short fragment 
is recorded the outburst of the poet’s disappointment 
at finding it “labour lost.” He seems to have aban- 
doned hope at last in the words— 


“ Not to be born—never to see the sun— 
No worldly blessing is a greater one ! 
And the next best is speedily to die, 
And lapt beneath a load of earth to lie.”—(F.) 


But even aman without hope must live—that is, 
unless he terminate his woes by self-slaughter, a der- 
nier ressort to which, to do him justice, Theognis makes 
no allusion. And so—it would seem because Thebes, 
though it gave sympathy and hospitality, did not give 
means of earning a subsistence to the Megarian re- 
fugees—we find him in the next fragment—the last 
of those addressed to Cyrnus—announcing a resolu- 
tion to flee from poverty, the worst of miseries :— 


“In poverty, dear Cyrnus, we forego 
Freedom in word and deed—body and mind, 
Action and thought are fettered and confined. 
Let us then fly, dear Cyrnus, once again | 
Wide as the limits of the land and main, 
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From these entanglements ; with these in view, 
Death is the lighter evil of the two.”—(F.) 


Possibly, as we hear no more of him, the poet’s 
younger and less sensitive comrade did not respond to 
the invitation. Certainly Theognis shortly transferred 
his residence to Sicily, that isle of the west, which 
was to his countrymen what America is to ours, the 
refuge of unemployed enterprise and unappreciated 
talent. Arrived there, he quickly shakes off the gloom 
which the impressions of a sea-voyage would not tend 
to lighten, and prepares to grapple in earnest the 
problem ‘“ how to manage to live.” Though he gives 
vent to expressions which show what an indignity 
work must have seemed to 


“ A manly form, an elevated mind, 
Once elegantly fashioned and refined,” : 


his pluck and good sense come to his aid, and he con- 
soles himself with the generalisation that 


“ All kinds of shabby shifts are understood, 
All kinds of art are practised, bad and good, 
All kinds of ways to gain a livelihood.”—(F.) 


Not that he descends in his own person to any un- 
worthy art or part. Having satisfied himself that his 
voice and skill in music were his most marketable 
gifts, he set up as an assistant performer at musical 
festivals ; and, in one of his pieces, he apologises for 
his voice being likely to fail at one of those entertain- 
ments, because he had been out late the night before 
serenading for hire. The poor gentleman no doubt 
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had to do dirty work, and to put up with snubs he 
never dreamed of in his palmy club-life at home. His 
sensibilities were outraged by vulgar nouveaux riches 
who employed his talent, as well as by professionals 
who quizzed him as an amateur. Fortunately he 
could get his revenge in a cheap way upon both 
classes. Here is his thrust at the former :— 


‘‘Dunces are often rich, while indigence 
Thwarts the designs of elegance and sense, 
Nor wealth alone, nor judgment can avail ; 

In either case art and improvement fail.”—(F.) 


As to the latter, nothing can be more fair and open 
than the test to which he proposes to submit his own 
pretensions, and those of one’ Academus, who had 
twitted him with being a cross between an artist and 
an amateur :— 


“J wish that a fair trial were prepared, 
Friend Academus! with the prize declared, 
A comely slave, the conqueror’s reward ; 
For a full proof betwixt myself and you, 
Which is the better minstrel of the two. 
Then would I show you that a mule surpasses 
In his performance all the breed of asses. 
Enough of such discourse: now let us try 
To join our best endeavours, you and I, 
With voice and music ; since the Muse has blessed 
Us both with her endowments ; and possessed 
With the fair science of harmonious sound 
The neighbouring people, and the cities round.” —(F.) 


The retort was two-edged. Whilst Theognis turns 
A. 0. vol. xv. L 
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the laugh against an ungenerous rival, and this in the 
spirit of a true gentleman, he finds a sly means of 
paying a delicate compliment to the taste of the public, 
upon whose appreciation of music he had to depend 
for support. It is plain that he gauged that public ac- 
curately. By degrees it becomes evident that he is 
getting on in his chosen profession—not indeed to the 
extent of being able, as he puts it in a terse couplet, 
“to indulge his spirit to the full in its taste for the 
graceful and beautiful,” but, at all events, of having 
wherewithal to discourse critically on the question of 
indulgence and economy, from which we infer that he 
had made something to save or to lose. After weigh- 
ing the pros and cons in a more than usually didactic 
passage, he confides to his hearers and readers the 
reason why he inclines to a moderate rather than a 
reckless expenditure :— 


“For something should be left when life is fled 
To purchase decent duty to the dead ; 
Those easy tears, the customary debt 
Of kindly recollection and regret. 
Besides, the saving of superfluous cost 
Is a sure profit, never wholly lost ; 
Not altogether lost, though left behind, 
Bequeathed in kindness to a friendly mind. 

And for the present, can a lot be found 

Fairer and happier than a name renowned, 
And easy competence, with honour crowned ; 
The just approval of the good and wise, 
Public applauses, friendly courtesies ; 
Where all combine a single name to grace 
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With honour and pre-eminence of place, 
Coevals, elders, and the rising race ?”—(F,) 


With these laudable ambitions he pursued with pro- 
fit his calling of “director of choral entertainments,” 
until, it would seem, upon the incidence of a war 
between Hippocrates, the tyrant of Gela, and the 
Syracusans, he was induced to go out in the novel 
character of a champion of freedom to the battle of 
Helorus. When Corinth and Corcyra combined to 
deliver Syracuse from the siege which followed the 
loss of this battle, it is probable that the Corinthian 
deputies were surprised to find the poet, whom they 
had known as an oligarchist at Megara, transformed 
into a very passable democrat, and seeking their good 
offices, with regard to his restoration to his native city. 
These, however, he found could not be obtained except 
through a bribe ; and accordingly, whilst he no doubt 
complied with the terms, he could not resist giving 
vent to his disgust in a poem wherein the Corinthian 
commander is likened to Sisyphus, and which ends 
with the bitter words— 


“Fame is a jest; favour is bought and sold; 
No power on earth is like the power of gold.” —(F.) 


Tt should seem that the bribe did pass, and that while 
the negotiations consequent upon it were pending, 
Theognis drew so near his home as friendly Lacede- 
mon, where he composed a pretty and Epicurean strain 
that tells its own story :— 
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“Enjoy your time, my soul! another race 
Will shortly fill the world, and take your place, 
With their own hopes and fears, sorrow and mirth ; 
I shall be dust the while and crumbled earth. 
But think not of it! Drink the racy wine 
Of rich Taygetus, press’d from the vine 

. Which Theotimus, in the sunny glen 
(Old Theotimus loved by gods and men), 
Planted and watered from a plenteous source, 
Teaching the wayward stream a better course : 
Drink it, and cheer your heart, and banish care : 
A load of wine will lighten your despair.” —(F.) 


When in the concluding fragments (we follow Mr 
Hookham Frere’s arrangement here as in most in- 
stances) Theognis is found reinstated in his native 
country, the sting of politics has been evidently 
extracted, as a preliminary ; and the burden of his 
song thenceforth is the praise of wine and of banquets. 
These are his recipes, we learn’in a passage which con- 
tributes to the ascertainment of his date, for driving 
far 


“All fears of Persia, and her threatened war,’— 


an impending danger, to which he recurs vaguely in 
another passage. It has been surmised from his 
speaking of age and death as remote, and of convivial 
pleasures as the best antidote to the fear of these, that 
he was not of very advanced age at the battle of 
Marathon, It is to be hoped that, when restored to 
home after his long exile, his wife was alive to receive 
him with warmer welcome than his children, to whom 
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he alludes as ungrateful and undutiful. Probably they 
had been estranged from him during his abseace by 
the influence of the party in power, and they may also 
have been ill pleased at his devotion to the artistic 
pursuits which ministered to his substance in exile 
and loss of fortune. To the end of his days, peace- 
ful it should seem and undisturbed thenceforward, 
he fulfilled his destiny as a “servant of the Muses,” 
recognising it as a duty to spread the fruit of his 
poetic genius, rather than, as in his earlier years, to 
limit it to his inner circle of friends and relatives :— 


“‘ Not to reserve his talent for himself 
Tn secret, like a miser with his pelf.’—(F.) 


It would be unhandsome in us to take leave of 
Theognis without a word of felicitation to the poet’s 
shade on the happy rehabilitation which he has met 
with at the hands of modern scholars. Time was—a 
time not so very long ago—when the comparatively 
few who were acquainted with the remains of Theognis 
saw in him simply a stringer together of maxims in 
elegiac verse, such as Xenophon had accounted him ; 
and Isocrates had set him down in the same category. 
with Hesiod and Phocylides. But, thanks to the Ger- 
mans, Welcker and Miiller, and to the scholarly English- 
man, John Hookham Frere, the elegiac poet of Megara 
has been proved to be something more than a compiler 
of didactic copy-slips—a scholar, poet, and politician in 
one, with a biography belonging to him, the threads of 
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which are not hard to gather up. The result is, not 
that his maxims are less notable, but that we realise 
the life and character of him who moulded them into 
verse—verse Which is often elegant in expression, and 
always marked by a genuine and forcible subjectivity. 
The task of tracing this life in his works has been 
rendered easier to the author of the foregoing pages by 
the ingenious and skilful labours of Mr Frere. 
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THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER L. 
INTRODUCTION, 


Tue Collection, or rather the Collections, of small 
poems known as the Greek “ Anthology,” have long 
been an object of great interest to scholars. They 
have been much studied and repeatedly edited. The 
individual poems, or selections from them, have been 
often translated and often imitated. They employed 
the best care of the great printer, Henry Stephens. 
They were favourite subjects of study with Erasmus, 
and his friend Sir Thomas More. The greater part 
of them were excellently translated into Latin verse 
by Hugo Grotius, a man sometimes overrated and 
sometimes underrated, but undoubtedly eminent in 
various departments of learning—as a scholar, a jurist, 
and a theologian. The poet Gray, a critic of nice 
and fastidious taste, made them the object of particu- 
lar attention, and enriched an interleaved copy of 
Stephens’s Anthology with copious notes, parallel pas- 
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sages, and conjectural emendations, besides transfusing 
several of the epigrams into Latin verse. They beguiled 
some of the weary hours which Johnson felt heavy on 
his hands in his last illness, and they helped to cheer 
the melancholy and morbid life which was the lot of 
the amiable Cowper. 

It is true that, amidst the general chorus of appro- 
bation which they have excited, a few anserine dis- 
cords have occasionally been heard. Chesterfield, in 
his famous Letters, thus peremptorily denounces them 
to his son: “I hope you will keep company with 
Horace and Cicero among the Romans, and Homer 
and Xenophon among the Greeks, and that you have 
got out of the worst company in the world—the Greek 
epigrams. Martial has wit, and is worth looking into 
sometimes ; but I recommend the Greek epigrams to 
your supreme contempt.” But whatever we may think 
of his lordship in respect of knowledge of life and 
worldly wisdom, we are not disposed to bow to his 
authority in literature any more than in morals. 

The supposed insipidity of Greek epigrams had 
been a well-known subject of jest in Paris in the cen- 
tury preceding Chesterfield’s time. Racan, the French 
poet, was shown by a lady some epigrams of her own 
eomposition. He pronounced them bad, because they 
wanted point. She replied that that was of no con- 
sequence, as they were epigrams a la Grecque. They 
met at dinner soon afterwards, where the soup served 
up was not very palatable, and the lady observed to 
Racan that it was abominable. He replied: ‘“ Made- 
moiselle, it is soupe d la Grecque,” which expression 
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having got abroad became a favourite mode of 
designating an indifferent soup.* A French poet, 
or indeed a French man of fashion generally, was 
likely enough to miss in the Greek compositions the 
piquancy for which his own literature is so remark- 
able, and Chesterfield’s school of taste was eminently 
French. But Menage himself, who tells the story 
given above, but who was a good scholar, and a 
considerable wit, appreciated highly the Greek epi- 
grams, and composed a good many Greek imitations 
of them. 

Men of the greatest learning and best taste have, since 
Chesterfield’s time and down to our own day, given a 
very different verdict from his opinion, and, we may 
say, have done so unanimously. We find, no doubts 
in the Anthology, that admixture of good, bad, and 
indifferent which Martial pronounces to be unavoid- 
able in all similar collections; but to prefer Martial 
to his Greek prototypes, or rather predecessors, as 
Chesterfield does, would now be universally held to 
be blind and tasteless criticism. We feel assured that, 
even under the disadvantages arising from their wearing 
an English dress, the specimens given in this volume 
will justify to its readers the high estimate of the 
Anthology which has so completely gained the ascend- 
ant among men of true discernment. 

Until the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
only “Greek Anthology” considered to be extant in 
anything like a complete state was the collection made 
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by Maximus Planudes, a monk of Constantinople, who 
flourished about the middle or in the earlier half of 
the fourteenth century. Planudes was considered to 
have compiled this collection from an Anthology, or, 
as it was called, a “Cycle,” of epigrams, put together 
by Agathias—surnamed, from his study of law, Scho- 
lasticus—a well-known though heavy historian, who 
was a native of Myriné, and lived in the time of Jus- 
tinian, in the sixth century after Christ. Planudes’s 
collection was distributed into seven books, under dif- 
erent heads, according to the subjects treated of. 

It was about the year 1606 that the great scholar 
Salmasius, then a youth of eighteen, discovered in the 
library of the Palatinate at Heidelberg another MS. of 
g Greek Anthology, compiled by Constantinus Cephalas, 
of whom not even the name had been previously heard. 
Cephalas appears to have lived about the beginning of 
the tenth century, and thus, in point of chronology, 
occupies an intermediate position between Agathias 
and Planudes. The latter collector, as seems now 
to be probable, employed himself chiefly in abridging 
and rearranging the work of Cephalas, which is gene- 
rally the more copious of the two, though not on all 
subjects. Planudes has been somewhat harshly as- 
sailed as not merely destitute of taste, but as having 
expurgated lines and even stanzas in the original 
poems, and either omitted them altogether or replaced 
them with phraseology of his own. We are not will- 
ing, however, to cancel or much diminish the debt 
which we undoubtedly owe him; and there are not a 
few epigrams suppressed by him which have since come 
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to light, and which had better never have been published 
or never written. His Anthology, until Salmasius’s dis- 
covery, was the only considerable repertory of this kind 
of literature, and was a source of inexhaustible interest, 
amusement, and instruction to many generations of 
scholars. Planudes, though his taste may have been 
defettive, was a man of learning as well as of worth. 
He translated into Greek Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 
other Latin works; and it seems now to be proved that 
he was not the author of a foolish life of Ausop that 
was long ascribed to him. 

It is remarkable that while the Palatine Anthology 
had been discovered by Salmasius so early as the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and the discovery made 
generally known, and although it was the declared in- 
tention of Salmasius to publish it immediately, a num- 
ber of circumstances interfered for a long time to prevent 
that step being taken ; and it was only about the end 
of the last or the beginning of the present century, at 
an interval of nearly two hundred years, that it was 
given to the world by Brunck and by Jacobs. The 
MS. had in the mean time gone through a variety of 
adventures, having been removed to the Vatican in 
1623 with the rest of the Palatine library, there- 
after transferred to Paris in 1797, and in 1815 finally 
restored to Heidelberg, where we suppose it now lies, 
if none of the recent German arrangements have led to 
a change. 

Partial transcripts of it had in the mean time been 
made, but the final publication of the Palatine manu- 
script, and the attention and careful study whichit called 
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forth from German scholars, who generally do thoroughly 
whatever they undertake, threw a great deal of addi- 
tional light on this branch of literature. These studies, 
pursued with much ardour by various scholars, have in 
@ special manner brought into conspicuous notice the 
name of Meleager, the first and most considerable of the 
flower-gatherers, for such is the English equivalent for 
the word “anthologist.” Hewas a Syrian, and flourished 
in the early part of the century preceding the com- 
mencement of our era. He collected the fragments of 
Greek poetry and genius which before histime were either 
intrusted to the memories of men, engraven on marbles 
or other solid structures, or dispersed in miscellaneous 
works as fugitive pieces. These he named his “ Gar- 
land,” and prefixed to it, as a preface or prowmium, a 
set of verses extending to nearly 60 lines, in which he 
characterises each or the principal part of the writers 
included in his collection by a flower or plant emble- 
matical of his or her peculiar genius. But Meleager 
was not merely a collector, he was also a composer, of 
epigrams, and his compositions may take a high place 
in comparison with the average or all but the best of 
those inserted in his “ Garland.” His character seems 
to have been a remarkable one, not free from great 
faults, ardent in his passions, and acute in his sus- 
ceptibilities, but with a high idea of the dignity of the 
poet’s art, and a lively and just appreciation of the 
Beautiful. Another collector after Meleager was Phil- 
ippus of Thessalonica, who lived in the time of Tra- 
jan, and who also contributed some original epigrams 
and prefixed a proem to his collection. Finally, there 
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came Agathias, already mentioned, the last of the 
ancient anthologists, whose collection was entitled a 
“Cycle” or Circle of poetical compositions, and who 
himself, like his predecessors, contributed some original 
epigrams, not indeed equal to those of Meleager, but 
yet not destitute of taste and elegance. Contribu- 
tions to his collection were also supplied by his con- 
temporary and friend, Paul the Silentiary, who at the 
court of Justinian held an office in some degree corre- 
sponding to that of Gentleman usher. 

Generally speaking, the space of time over which 
the writers of the Greek epigrams successively 
flourished may be said to extend to upwards of a 
thousand years—from Simonides, if we call him the 
earliest, down to Agathias as the latest of them— 
a period, undoubtedly, of very long duration for a 
language and literature to retain such a wonderful 
vitality, and, amidst some fallings off, a certain simi- 
larity of style and character. It might be doubted if 
some of the latest of these writers deserved the name 
of Classical in the highest sense of the term. But 
Agathias, the last in the list, has so well caught the 
ancient spirit, that it would be harsh to exclude him. 
After his era the degeneracy of the literature became 
unmistakable. 

None of these more ancient collections descended 
entire to modern times, and we know them mainly in 
the compilations formed from them successively by 
Cephalasand by Planudes, The name of “Anthology” is 
still employed on the same principle on which Meleager 
originally regarded his collections as wreaths or gar- 
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lands, the poems composing it being assimilated to 
flowers of varied kinds and hues. The individual 
poems have been called Epigrams, a term which 
originally and literally denoted simply an Inscription, 
though the word was in process of time transferred to 
a different class of compositions—and perhaps it might 
have been convenient to have two words, epigram and 
epigraph, to note the distinction. 

The tendencies of the Greek mind in originally 
building up this species of literature are well ex- 
plained by Jacobs, the ablest and the most diligent 
of the editors of the Anthologies. He speaks of the 
ancient Greeks as the most religious of men; using 
the epithet, as we conceive, in a favourable sense, to 
designate that feeling of dependence and gratitude 
towards divine power which, however alloyed by a 
mixture of superstition and a leaning to sensuous 
forms of worship, had in it much 6r the essence of a 
true piety. In this spirit he tells us that, referring 
to the gods all events, whether prosperous or adverse, 
they were accustomed, when their wars had been suc- 
cessfully concluded and their enemies subdued, to set 
apart a portion of their booty or of its profits to the 
honour of those deities to whose protection they 
thought that they owed the victory, as well as to dedi- 
cate to them in their temples and shrines the arms of 
which their enemies were stripped. This, he con- 
siders, was the oldest form of offerings and inscrip- 
tions, and others of an analogous kind were gradually 
added. Prizes won in public games, or some equiva- 
lent for them, were dedicated by the victors to the 
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gods who patronised them. The old soldier conse- 
crated the weapons and armour he was no longer fit or 
likely to use. Mechanics and labourers did so in like 
manner with the implements of their industry, when 
these were worn out, or when the owners changed 
their own employments. Even playthings, when laid 
aside, were thus dedicated, a common feeling of 
affectionate remembrance prompting the owners to 
place them under the protection of a temple, rather 
than leave them exposed to the rude accidents of 
chance or neglect. Moral sentences came to be put up 
as inscriptions on statues or memorial columns; and 
we read of a desire shown by the Pisistratide to dis- 
seminate in this way prudential maxims or impressive 
truths by inscribing them in verse upon the Herme, 
or busts of Mercury, which formed their milestones or 
landmarks. It is needless to say that inscriptions on 
tombs were a natural and obvious mode of preserving 
the memory of the dead and recording the affection of 
the living. 

The workings of the Greek character, as tending in 
these many ways to embody and perpetuate the national 
feeling of rude and sometimes, as it almost seems, of 
infantine piety, are nowhere better analysed and de- 
scribed than in those well-known passages in Words- 
worth’s “ Excursion” which it is unnecessary to quote, 
where he deals with the genesis of natural religion in 
different countries and under different circumstances. 
These feelings, as Wordsworth shows in a continua- 
tion of the same passage, led them to look at the more 
beautiful or striking scenes of nature and natural 
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objects as animated by some spiritual essence that 
could be reverenced and addressed, and hence their 
affectionate consecration of their rivers, hills, and 
groves to the deities or semi-deities under whose care 
they seemed to be placed. 


“< Take, running river, take these locks of mine,’ 
Thus would the Votary say—‘ this severed hair, 
My vow fulfilling, do I here present, 

Thankful for my beloved child’s return.’ ” 


All of these impulses are exhibited in the poems 
of the Anthology, which thus acquire an additional 
interest from the light they throw upon the manners, 
customs, and beliefs of this remarkable people. The 
wide range of topics embraced in the anthologies has 
been well depicted by De Bosch in some Latin lines 
to the memory of Grotius, printed in his edition of 
the Anthology, in which Grotius’s translations first 
appeared, and which we venture thus to render in 
some of its most striking parts :— 


Whoe’er delights in themes from history’s page, 
These varied studies will his thirst assuage ; 
Here sacred. bards their liberal aid bestow 

The fates of gods and goddesses to show ; 
Wisdom may sometimes wear a look austere, 
But smiles and jests are oft her helpmates here ; 
Venus and every Grace for victory vie, 

And fast the Idalian darts of Cupid fly. 

By disc or javelin now the prize is won, 

On. horseback or on foot the race is run. 

The graceful Muse has here concisely sung 

The charms that woman sends from eye or tongue ; 
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What men have done she gives to understand, 
Whose zeal has saved or raised their native land. 


Cities, that in the dust long buried lie, 

Rear in their ancient seats their heads on high. 
Traces of shrines and temples seem to stand 
Heaped with large gifts from many a pious hand. 
The sad laments of friends now strike our ears ; 
Our eyes now see the child’s, the parent’s tears. 
We hear the widow’s wail, when doomed to mourn 
A loved one lost, and clasp his lifeless urn. 
Lessons of wisdom open to our view 

In all life’s varied scenes of gay or gloomy hue. 


The inscriptions that existed in Greece were innumer- 
able. Even those that still remain, either in their 
original sites or removed to munificent libraries or 
museums, are very numerous, and we have the terms 
of many more preserved in ancient books. But it is 
not every epigram that can claim a place in an Antho- 
logy. It must for that purpose be an anthos or flower, 
possessing an attraction from some beauty or elegance, 
from some ingenuity or elevation of sentiment. Many 
inscriptions of great historical interest are thus ex- 
cluded. It is interesting to read in Plutarch of the 
pillar that Theseus is said to have erected on the 
Isthmus of Corinth to mark the boundary between 
Attica and the Peloponnesus. On one side of it were 
the words, ‘‘ This is not Peloponnesus, but Tonia ;” 
on the other, ‘This is Peloponnesus, not Ionia ;”— 
of which ancient inscription an imitation was put up 
on Hadrian’s arch at Athens, dividing the older town 
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from the part that the Roman emperor had reno- 
vated :— 


“This Athens is the primitive town of Theseus. 
This is the town of Adrian, not of Theseus.” 


Still more interesting is it to read the very words of 
that inscription to which Milton so touchingly refers 
in his sonnet, beginning, “ Captain or colonel, or knight 
in arms”—when he entreats that his “ defenceless 
doors” may be preserved from harm amidst the civil 
disturbances :— 


“Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower : 
The great Emathian Conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground.” 


The actual inscription by which Alexander the Great 
preserved Pindar’s house, wher Thebes was given over 
to be sacked by his soldiers, has been preserved by 
some ancient antiquaries, and runs thus :— 


“ Of Pindarus the poet do not burn the house.” 


Again, on the base of the wonderful statue of Olympian 
Jove, the name of the sculptor was thus inscribed in 
an hexameter line, at what time does not appear :— 


“ Phidias, Charmides’ son, the Athenian citizen, made 


Mz ” 


A startling inscription, and involving a strange mixture 
of ideas! The statue is made to speak as a person, and 
thus almost becomes the god himself, and yet this god 
describes the artist as having made him. How diffi- 
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cult to reconcile this fact with what is told of Stilpo 
the philosopher, that he was banished by the Areopagus 
for saying that the Minerva in the Citadel of Athens 
was no divinity, but the work of Phidias the sculptor ! 
But interesting as these inscriptions are, they do not 
belong to an anthology. Even those of them that have 
a metrical form are too much mere matter-of-fact to 
have a place in a Garland. 

It should here be added that the parentage of indi- 
vidual epigrams is often very uncertain. We know 
generally what pocts had places in Meleager’s and 
Philippus’s collections, from the enumeration of their 
names in the proems, But we are still in doubt as to 
the individual poems which they wrote, and often there 
are a variety of persons of the same name who wrote 
poems not easily distinguishable. In this perplexity 
we are often driven to resort to internal evidence, 
which is not always a safe guide, though on the whole 
it may keep us from any great blunder. In general, 
the simpler and more natural the composition is, if it 
has genius at all, the more likely it is to be an ancient 
and. original inscription. 

The Greek Anthology, therefore, in its largest sense 
—swelled as it has been by contributions from various 
sources-—— may now be considered as consisting, not 
merely of the collections of Cephalas and Planudes, but , 
also of a large number of other short poems deserving the 
name of epigrams or epigraphs, found scattered about 
among the old Greek historians, biographers, and mis- 
cellaneous writers, and which it is likely that Meleager, 
Philippus, or Agathias, if we had them entire, would 
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be found to have inserted in their collections, or might 
reasonably have done so. But the longer and more elab- 
orate compositions, not of an inscriptional character, 
ought perhaps to be excluded from this class, though 
it is not always easy to draw the line, and most of the 
modern editors of the Greek Anthology have occasion- 
ally overstepped the limit. 

We have already indicated that the primitive Greek 
epigram differs much from the modern idea attached 
to the word. From the time of Martial, indeed, the 
epigram came to be characterised generally by that 
peculiar point or sting, which we now look for in a 
French or English epigram ; and the want of this in the 
old Greek compositions doubtless led some minds to 
think them tame and tasteless. The true or the best 
form of the early Greek epigram does not aim at wit 
or seek to produce surprise. Its purpose is to set 
forth in the shortest, simplest, and plainest language, 
but yet with perfect purity and even elegance of dic- 
tion, some fact or feeling of such interest as would 
prompt the real or supposed speaker to record it in the 
form of an epigram ; though it is true that, particularly 
in the later period of epigrammatic writing, these com- 
positions, even among the Greeks, assumed a greater 
variety of aspect, and were employed as the vehicle of 
satire or ridicule, as a means of producing hilarity and 
mirth. A good many of the epigrammatists flourished 
in or after the age of Martial, and may have followed or 
co-operated with him to produce this change of style. 

It seems of great importance at the present time to 
recall attention to these early monuments of genius 
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and taste. They are highly characteristic of the 
Greek mind, which in those compositions that did not 
deal with fervid or majestic expression, looked to the 
combination of perfect simplicity with perfect beauty 
as their true ideal ; and this, in great things or in little, 
in sculpture or in poetry, in the statue that enchants 
the world or the epigraph that in a few lines has 
power to touch the heart or please the fancy. Much 
of these excellences, particularly of diction, must be 
lost in translation, as the structure of the classical 
languages, especially the Greek, afforded facilities for 
condensation and elegance unattainable in English. 
Even the attempt, however, to imitate this character, 
may help to purify the taste, in an age when the poet 
is not always free from obscurity, when the art of 
concealing art seems not often practised, when con- 
densation is not thought of, and simplicity is con- 
sidered to be insipidity. 

The first serious attempt to exhibit the true char- 
acter of the Greek epigram in English translation was 
in the papers which appeared in ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ in the years 1833 and 1834, from the pen of 
Professor Wilson, assisted by many friends, and par- 
ticularly by Mr William Hay, who for some years de- 
voted much of his scholarship and powers of versifica- 
tion to this task. The effort thus made was eminently 
successful, and has tended very much to throw into the 
shade the more vague and diffuse versions which 
had proceeded from previous translators, including 
even Elton, and Bland and Merivale, to whom, how- 
ever, we owe a deep debt of gratitude for doing so 
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much to revive, in the present century, a taste for this 
species of poetry. 

It is not easy to determine in what order composi- 
tions of this kind should be treated. On the whole, 
it seems best not to deal with them chronologically, or 
even according to the authors to whom they are attri- 
buted, which is often a matter of difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the authorship being doubtful. It seems a 
preferable course to divide them into classes, and in this 
way to keep together epigrams of the same character, 
which will facilitate comparison. The classes into 
which we shall divide them are these: 1, Dedicatory ; 
2, Sepulchral ; 3, Amatory ; 4, Didactic; 5, Literary 
and Artistic; 6, Witty and Satirical; 7, Narrative 
and Miscellaneous. 


CHAPTER IL. 
DEDICATORY. 


WE proceed to give select specimens of epigrams, 
beginning with the class that may be called Dedicatory 
or Votive. ‘These all involve the common idea that 
something is consecrated or offered up to some divine 
power; and itis thought that under this division may 
be, and ought properly to be introduced, among other 
varieties, the monumental records of victories and 
remarkable public events, where the monument is 
truly considered as made sacred by the greatness of 
the subject, and by the intention thereby to show 
gratitude to the gods for benefits received. 

Ranging as these epigrams do over so great a por- 
tion of time, there is one feature in which they may 
materially differ from each other. Some of them have 
been actual inscriptions, while others are mere literary 
exercises or compositions of such a kind as might be 
appropriately inscribed to celebrate any memorable 
achievement or occurrence. These diversities in the 
epigrams will necessarily tell upon their internal 
character, for in an actual inscription the poet may 
dispense with any detail as to those things that are 
patent to the eye. The reader of such an epigram or 

A. O. Vol. xx. B 
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epigraph on the spot, does not need to be told where 
it is erected, or on what material it is inscribed; he 
has merely to learn the subject, the occasion, and the 
author or orderer of the inscription. But an epigram 
that is a mere literary production, while it does all 
this, must also do more, and tell the reader something 
as to the place and position in which the imaginary 
inscription is to be supposed to have been put up. 

Of these two kinds of epigram it is needless to say 
that the first is the more ancient, and will also in gen- 
eral be found to be the shorter, the simpler, and the 
more direct of the two. Some critics think that the 
fictitious, or imaginary inscription, was not known or 
practised before the time of Alexander the Great; but 
be that as it may, the real inscription, of which many 
specimens have been preserved, is certainly more in- 
teresting and valuable, as it a.so is, generally speaking, 
more vigorous and lifelike, than the other kind. 

Of the composers of ancient epigrams that were 
actual epigraphs, the most remarkable is Simonides of 
Ceos, particularly if we look to the number as well as 
to the merit of his compositions. His birth is placed, 
by Clinton, in the year 556 B.c., and his death in 
467, in the 90th year of his age. He is the same to 
whom Wordsworth refers in those beautiful lines :— 


“O ye, who patiently explore 
The wreck of Herculanean lore, 
What rapture could ye seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides !” 
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Some of the pieces bearing the name of this author 
may be the productions of other and inferior artists ; 
for three of the name, at least, attained distinction 
as poets, and the family had a professional and 
hereditary connection with poetry and musical re- 
presentation. In the great Simonides the fire of 
patriotism, or at least the power of expressing it, 
burned with so bright a glow, that it is difficult to 
mistake his compositions on such subjects. But 
they are also distinguished by much simplicity and 
compression, as well as by great sobriety and purity of 
thought. ‘‘ When young,” we are told in Dr Smith’s 
Biography, “ he formed a part of the brilliant literary 
circle which Hipparchus collected at his court. In 
advanced life he enjoyed the personal friendship of 
Themistocles and Pausanias, and celebrated their ex- 
ploits: and in his extreme old age he found an hon- 
oured retreat at the court of Syracuse.” The resi- 
dence of Simonides at Syracuse is particularly memor- 
able for two things. It was he who, as Cicero tells 
us in his ‘Nature of the Gods,’ was asked by Hiero 
who or what God was, when he requested a day’s 
time to think of his answer. On subsequent days 
he always doubled the period required for deliber- 
ation ; and when Hiero inquired the reason, he replied 
that the longer he considered the subject, the more 
obscure it appeared. The other circumstance to 
which we refer is, that Xenophon in his ‘ Hiero’ intro- 
duces him as the person to whom the Sicilian tyrant 
unbosoms himself as to the miseries and dangers of 
that “bad eminence.” On turning to the volume on 
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Xenophon in this series, our readers will be able to 
judge of the estimation in which Simonides must have 
been held for sagacity and wisdom. He seems to 
have been the first inventor of what is called Mne- 
monics, or the science of Artificial Memory. 

Two events are mentioned as having occurred 
to Simonides, which have rather a fabulous air. It 
is said that having given burial to a dead body 
which lay exposed on the sea-shore — an act which 
was held among the Greeks to be an indispensable 
duty of humanity—the dead man appeared to him in a 
dream, and warned him not to go on board of a certain 
vessel in which he had intended to sail, and that by 
following this advice his life was saved, as the vessel 
was lost on her voyage. 

On this subject an epigram is preserved, which runs 
thus, having reference to some supposed representation 
of his dream :— 


“ The Saviour of Simonides, the Ceian, here you see, 
Who, dead, repaid the living man—an act of piety.” 


His life was again saved on another occasion in this 
way. He had written a eulogistic poem upon the 
Thessalian prince, Scopas, for which he was to receive 
a certain remuneration. He had introduced into the 
poem, also, some laudatory verses on the Dioscuri 
(Castor and Pollux), and Scopas, on settling the trans- 
action, refused to pay him more than a half of the 
stipulated sum, telling him to apply to the Dioscuri 
for the other half. Soon afterwards, when Simonides 
was present in the house of Scopas, he was told that 
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two young men wished to speak with him, and going 
to the door he saw no one; but while gazing around 
him in astonishment, the house which he had just left 
fell, and killed Scopas and the other guests, while 
Simonides was saved, 

As already mentioned, Simonides was a professional 
poet, and, as Bentley irreverently says, one of “a 
string,” including Pindar, that got their livelihood 
by the Muses. It is certain that he would be largely 
remunerated from the public treasury for his his- 
torical epigrams, just as the Italian poet Sannazaro 
got from the Venetian Senate 600 ducats for his 
epigram of six lines on the beauty of Venice. But it 
may be inferred, from their brevity and condensation, 
that the payment of Simonides would be measured 
rather by the merits than by the length of his com- 
positions, 

Many of his short poems were written in celebration 
of victories gained at the public games of Greece, and 
for these, no doubt, he would also be liberally paid. 
Aristotle tells a story of him, that upon being asked 
to celebrate for a trifling remuneration a victory gained 
in a mule-race, he declined, upon the ground that it 
was beneath the dignity of the Muse to praise the off- 
spring of an ass; but that, upon the terms being in- 
creased, he dignified the subjects of his song by desig- 
nating the mules as the daughters of “ storm-footed 
steeds ;” choosing thus to elevate them by a reference 
to their generous mothers, rather than to degrade them 
by speaking of their ignoble sires. 

One of the earliest of the epigrams made by Simo- 
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nides upon a public event had reference to the erection 
of an image of the god Pan in connection with the 
battle of Marathon. 

The circumstances which gave rise to this event are 
these: The Athenians, when they marched towards 
Marathon to meet the enemy, sent off a messenger of 
noted speed to require instant succour from Sparta. 
The Athenian courier, as Thirlwall tells the story, 
travelling with breathless haste, reached Sparta the 
next day after he had left Athens. The Spartans did 
not refuse assistance ; but they did not feel the urgency 
of the juncture, and dismissed the messenger with 
promises of distant succour. On rejoining his fellow- 
citizens, he announced to them assurances of aid from 
an invisible hand. As he crossed the top of the 
mountains that separate Argolis from Arcadia, the 
god Pan, he said, had called him by his name, and 
had bidden him cheer the Atheniaus with a gracious 
reproach for having neglected the worship of a deity 
who had often befriended them in time past, and 
would prove his goodwill toward them yet again. In 
reference to these occurrences, and in allusion to the 
panic which he was supposed to have created in the 
Persian army, the statue of Pan seems to have been 
erected by Miltiades, for which the epigram by Simo- 
nides was written. 

The closest translation we can find is here given, 
being confined, as the original is, to a single couplet :— 


“Me, goat-foot Pan, the Arcad—the Medes’ fear, 
The Athenians’ friend—Miltiades placed here.” 
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It will be noticed that, with all its brevity, this epi- 
gram states every circumstance necessary to make the 
story intelligible. The name of the god is given, and 
his deformed aspect is mentioned as the means by 
which he was the better able to strike terror where he 
wished to do so. His country of Arcadia is named, 
as enlisting his sympathies in behalf of Greece; his 
enmity to the Medes, and his friendship for the 
Athenians, are celebrated, as having led to the erection 
of his statue; and, finally, the name of the general is 
recorded by whom the dedication was made. 

A still more celebrated epigram by Simonides refers 
to the battle of Thermopyle ; and it is a striking fact 
that the same poet who, when an elderly man, had 
celebrated the victory at Marathon, the first struggle 
with the Persians, should be called upon ten years 
afterwards, and should still retain sufficient poetical 
power, to record the chief events of the second Persian 
invasion. The epigram to which we refer has been 
often translated. There are eighteen English versions 
of it in the article on the Anthology in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’* all of them good, but we select the ver- 
sion by Bowles, which Christopher North there says is 
the best, “and is perfect.” The epigram, it will be 
seen, has a special reference to the Spartans who fell 
at Thermopyle along with their king, Leonidas, whose 
march to that place was impelled probably by a feel- 
ing in their government that as Athens had gained the 
victory at Marathon without assistance from the Pelo- 


* Vol. xxxiv. p. 970. 
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ponnesus, it was now Sparta’s turn to take the lead. 
This is the epigram :— 


“ Go tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie.” 


There happens to be a various reading in the second 
line of the Greek, which makes it doubtful whether 
the expression used was “laws” or “words.” Cicero, 
who translated the epigram, seems to have read 
“laws;” but the idea is the same, as either term 
was probably intended to indicate the institutions 
of Sparta. 

Christopher North says as to this noble epigram : 
“’Tis but two lines, and all Greece for centuries had 
them by heart. She forgot them, and Greece was 
living Greece no more.” The lines indeed, simple as 
they are, contain the very essence of those elements 
which go to make military virtue end patriotic fidelity. 
We do not underrate the love of glory or the sense of 
honour in war, or in public service of any kind. We 
may admire that class of warriors whom the English 
poet thus addresses :— 


“On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave !” 


But these are not the highest feelings that should enter 
into a soldier's career. Obedience to lawful supreme 
command is the life-blood of military virtue ; and this 
epigram, as well as the noble act which it records, 
illustrates that truth. The combatants at Thermopyle 
are not made to boast of their courage; what they ask 
the passer-by to announce at home is, that they lie 
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there in obedience to the laws or commands of their 
countrymen. They” were sent out to stand in the 
gap in defence of Greece against the myriads of Asia, 
and were bid to die rather than retreat. They did so, 
and that is the simple report which they wish to be 
conveyed to Sparta. The effect of what they did cor- 
responded with the virtue which the deed displayed, 
by shaking the confidence of the enemy and animating 
Greek courage, not only at the time, and during that 
crisis, but in subsequent and similar dangers in after- 
ages, This virtue of obedience, it is thought, is the 
great distinction which gives pre-eminence to one 
military nation over another. If we find that of two 
vations, one has its fighting men animated mainly by 
a love of glory, and the other mainly by a sense of 
duty, we may easily predict on which side the ulti- 
mate victory will be. In the two greatest warriors of 
the present century, the sense of duty was the para- 
mount feeling, both in their own minds, and as im- 
pressed by them upon their followers. Neither of 
them can have been indifferent to fame, but duty is 
what they both preached and practised. On the last 
day of Nelson’s life, and, we may add, the last day 
(for the time) of the existence of a French navy, the 
watchword for the fight reminded the Fleet of what 
was expected of the men,—to do their duty ; that was 
all, but that was enough. Nelson fell, while England 
had the reward of victory. It is this simple rule 
which prompts the exertions of the true soldier, de- 
scribed in Wolfe’s favourite song as one “ whose busi- 
ness ’tis to die.” This Spartan obedience, which 
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Simonides long ago celebrated, is that virtue which 
will in all times gain the ascendant both in war and 
In peace. 

The number of Spartans at Thermopyle is generally 
said to have been three hundred, exclusive of the 
Helots ; and the total number of Greeks accompanying 
the Spartans would be a few thousands. The dis- 
parity between this handful and the number of the 
Persians was sufficiently great to give rise to the follow- 
ing simple but expressive epigram, which is to be found 
recorded in Herodotus, and which is also ascribed to 
Simonides :— 


’ “Four thousand men Peloponnesus brought, 
Who ’gainst three hundred myriads nobly fought.” 


The chief epigram that we have given in con- 
nection with Thermopyle has reference to men who 
had fallen in the battle. But this does not make the 
composition an ordinary epitaph. Its tone is not 
mournful, but triumphant. It is not a dirge, but a 
pxan appropriate to the death of heroes, of that little 
‘“remnant of the Greeks,” who, as Thirlwall describes 
them, “armed only with a few swords, stood a butt 
for the arrows, the javelins, and the stones of the 
enemy, which at length overwhelmed them. Where 
they fell they were afterwards buried ; their tomb, as 
Simonides sings, was an altar, a sanctuary in which 
Greece revered the memory of her second founders.” 
The language of Simonides, here referred to, occurs in 
the fragment of a hymn to the Spartans who fell at 
Thermopyle, and may be thus translated :— 
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“ Of those at famed Thermopyle who lie, 
Glorious the fortune, bright the destiny. 
Their tomb an altar is; their noble name 
A fond remembrance of ancestral fame. 
Their death, a song of triumph; neither rust 
Nor time, that turns all mortal things to dust, 
Shall dim the splendour of that holy shrine, 
Where Greece for ever sees her native virtues shine.” 


These epigrams, on the Spartans generally, were by 
public authority inscribed on pillars in their honour ; 
while another epigram is also mentioned by Herodotus 
as an individual tribute to Megistias, a noble-hearted 
Spartan, whose sagacity had gained him the reputa- 
tion of a prophet. Being in the camp at Thermopyle 
with Leonidas, and both of them being certain of the 
impending fate of the Grecian force there assembled, 
Leonidas gave him his dismissal, that they might not 
both perish. Megistias, however, refused to go, but 
sent away his only son, who was serving with him in 
the army. He himself perished in the fight, and Hero- 
dotus expressly tells us that Simonides made this epi- 
gram upon the soothsayer in consequence of the relation 
of hospitality existing between them :— 


“ Of famed Megistias here behold the tomb, 
Slain by the Medes who crossed Sperchéus’ tide : 
A Seer, who well foresaw his coming doom, 
But would not leave his Spartan leader’s side.” 


The name of Themistocles is so much identified 
with the final defeat of the Persian invaders, that 


those epigrams which relate to him appear appro- 
priately to come under consideration at this place. His 
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life and fate afford a strange proof of the incon- 
sistencies of human character, or of the inconstancy of 
popular feeling. Notwithstanding the boundless bene- 
fits which he had conferred upon Athens, his country- 
men proved ungrateful ; though that ingratitude might 
find some excuse in his own imprudence in boasting 
of his conduct, and ostentatiously asserting his merits, 
as well as in some delinquencies by which he was said 
to have derived benefit from his public administra- 
tion. He was at last condemned to exile, and, strange 
to say, found refuge at the court of Persia, where a 
pension was conferred upon him, and the town of 
Magnesia assigned him as a residence. He obtained 
these favours apparently by promising to produce some 
plan for aggrandising the Persians at the expense of 
his own country. But whether in this he was playing 
false with the barbarians, or really entertained un- 
patriotic designs against Greece, szems to be a matter 
on which different opinions may prevail. At his 
death a splendid monument was raised to him in the 
public place of Magnesia, but a tomb was also pointed 
out in the Pirszus at Athens, to which his bones were 
supposed to have been privately conveyed. 

However splendid in other respects his tomb at 
Magnesia might be, it was not likely to set forth his 
achievements against the Persians, within whose terri- 
tory it lay. The following epigram was composed as 
if to supply this defect, and is attributed to Philippus 
the Anthologist :— 


“ Trace on my tomb the mountains and the sea, 
And let the all-seeing Sun a witness be: 
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Trace, too, the streams, whose deep and copious course 
Xerxes dried up with his unnumbered force. 

Add Salamis; and make the shrine, that stands 
Reared to my memory by Magnesian hands, 
Such as Themistocles’ high fame demands.” 


Another by Geminus, in the same style, begins with 
these words :— 


‘Give me no grave but Greece ;”” 


but afterwards proceeds much as that of Philippus 
does: though it would appear that Philippus here was 
the plagiarist. 

A few more epigrams by different authors will dis- 
miss the subject of Greek history as far as it seems 
necessary to dwell upon it here. Several of these 
bear the name of Simonides, but a reference to the 
chronology of the events which they commemorate 
shows that they must be referred to a younger relative 
of the name. 

The first relates to the double victory gained by the 
Athenian general Cimon over the Persians on the same 
day both by sea and land, an event which happened 
in the year following that in which Simonides is said 
to have died. The translation we give is by Meri- 
vale :— 


“ Ne’er since that olden time when Asia stood 
First torn from Europe by the ocean flood, 
Since horrid Mars first poured on either shore 
The storm of battle and its wild uproar, 

Hath man by land and sea such glory won, 
As for the mighty deed this day was done. 
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By land, the Medes in myriads press the ground ; 
By sea, a hundred Tyrian ships are drowned, 
With all their martial host ; while Asia stands 
Deep groaning by, and wrings her helpless hands.” 


This double victory is the event to which Pope 
satirically alludes in the “ Dunciad,” by comparing to 
it a Lord Mayor’s procession by land and water :— 


“Twas on the day when ... rich and grave, 
Like Cimon, triumphed both on land and wave.” 


The next epigram, also translated by Merivale, 
relates to the same day’s events, and may probably be 
ascribed in like manner to the younger Simonides. 


On THOSE wHO FELL AT THE EURYMEDON. 
“These by the streams of famed Eurymedon, 
Their envied youth’s short brilliant race have run : 
In swift-winged ships, and on the embattled field, 
Alike they forced the Median bows to yield, 
Breaking their foremost ranks. -Now here they lie, 
Their names inscribed on rolls of victory.” 


A few more epigrams may here be given upon 
Marathon and Thermopyle, and the Persian invasion 
generally. The first is by ¢te Simonides, the rest by 
miscellaneous writers :— 

“ Nobly to die! if that be virtue’s crown, 

Fortune to us her bounty well displayed. 


Striving to make Greece free, we gained renown 
That shrouds us where we lie, and ne’er can fade.” 


“ These to their country brought an endless name, 
When death’s dark cloud around themselves they drew ; 
Nor dying, did they die: their virtne’s fame 
From Hades brings them back to live anew.” 
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The next epigram that we come to appears in two 
forms ; in one as a single couplet, in another as con- 
sisting of an addition that extends it to six lines. 
The first couplet may be enough to give, The peculiar 
phrase in the first line corresponds to a Greek pro- 
verbial expression used to denote any crisis or import- 
ant turning-point in human affairs. 


“ When on a razor’s edge all Hellas stood, 
We, who lie here, preserved her with our blood. 


The epigram that follows has reference to the 
victory gained over the Persians at Platea, on which 
occasion the lines are said to have been inscribed on 
the altar of the Eleutherian Jove (Jove the deliverer), 
near to which solemn sacrifices in honour of that deity 
were for a long time periodically offered up. 


“‘ Here, when the Greeks, by strength of heart and hand, 
Had driven the Persians from the Hellenic land, 
A record of delivered Greece to prove, 
They raised this shrine to the Deliverer, Jove.” 


This is an inscription for a trophy in the temple of 
Minerva, obviously referable to the Persian war ; the 
translation is from Bland’s collection :— 

“From wounds and death they rest—this bow and quiver, 

Beneath Minerva’s holy roof for ever: 


Once did their shafts along the battle speed, 
And drink the life-blood of the charging Mede.” 


This is by an unknown author :— 


“ Miltiades, the Persians all thy warlike prowess found, 
And by thy virtue, Marathon is consecrated ground.” 
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This is by Parmenio, in reference to Xerxes’ mar- 
vellous exertions :— 


‘¢ Him who reversed the laws that Nature gave, 
Sailed o’er the land, and walked upon the wave, 
Mars, with three hundred spears from Sparta’s plain, 
Arrested: blush, ye mountains, and thou main !” 


This also is ascribed to Simonides, and is said to be 
on the Corinthians who fell at Salamis :— 


“ Well-watered Corinth was our home before ; 
We lie on Salamis’ Aiantian shore. 
The ships of Tyre, the Persian, and the Mede 
We routed, and thus holy Greece we freed.” 


What follows next is a singular epigram, also by 
Simonides, referring to supplications offered up to 
Venus by her Corinthian votaries for the safety of 
Greece against the Persian invasion ; in remembrance 
of which, at the end of the war, the Corinthians are 
said to have dedicated to the goddess a painted 
tablet :— 


“These divine women to fair Venus prayed 
To give the struggling friends of Greece her aid ; 
And She the Greek Acropolis decreed 
Not to yield up to the bow-bearing Mede.” 


The patriotic spirit displayed by these ladies would 
probably make Simonides somewhat indulgent to any 
defects in their private or public character. 

As we are about to leave Simonides for the present, 
it, may not be out of place here to comment upon the 
blame which has been attached to his conduct in con- 
nection with the family of Pisistratus. Notwithstand- 
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ing the kindness that he had received from Hipparchus 
and his brother, and the friendship that subsisted be- 
tween them and him, he allowed himself to celebrate 
the assassination of Hipparchus (for it deserves no 
other name), in a well-known epigram, which may be 
thus translated :— 


“Truly a great light met the Athenians’ view, 
What time his sword Aristogiton drew, 
And, with Harmodius’ help, Hipparchus slew.” 


Blamable as this may appear, there may have been 
excuses for Simonides’s conduct which are not fully 
manifest. He may have seen or thought that the Athe- 
nian genius required for its full development greater 
freedom than was afforded by an absolute Government ; 
or he may have seen in the individual rulers faults of 
character which were dangerous to liberty. Hippias, 
after his brother’s death, became a ruthless tyrant ; 
and when he was himself displaced, his conduct in 
joiming the Persians, and in instigating and assisting 
to organise their invasion of Attica, showed him to be 
destitute of true magnanimity, principle, or patriotism. 

The feeling of the Athenians, as excited by the vic- 
tories which they gained over the Persian invaders, 
and particularly their earliest triumph at Marathon, 
were of a striking character. They seem to have ex- 
perienced little personal elation, and to have been 
strongly impressed with the danger of indulging in 
any self-laudation or assumption of personal merit. 
Pagans as they were, they had something of that 
humility which, under a nobler dispensation, in- 

A. ©. vol, xx. G 
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spired the psalm of “Non nobis, Domine.” ‘The 
victory,” as observed by Thirlwall, “was viewed by 
the people as a deliverance which could not have 
been effected by their own arm without the friendly 
interposition of a higher power.” Hence their dedica- 
tion to Nemesis. Hence their belief in the interposi- 
tion of Pan, and their erection of a statue to him. 
‘‘Hence the wonderful legends of the battle: the 
valiant Epizelus is blinded in the heat of the fight 
by the apparition of a warrior, whose shield is covered 
by his flowing beard: the local heroes are active in 
the combat ; and in the picture that represented it on 
the walls of the Painted Porch, Theseus appeared 
rising out of the ground with Marathon and Hercules ; 
and the hero Echetlus, armed with a ploughshare, was 
seen dealing death among the flying barbarians: hence 
to this day the field of Marathon is believed to be 
haunted, as in the time of Pausanias, with spectral 
warriors, and the shepherds are alarmed in the night 
by their shouts, and by the neighing of their steeds.” 
Simonides, who so nobly celebrated these noble ex- 
ploits, was not himself a soldier; but Ai’schylus was 
a soldier as well as a poet. He fought at Marathon ; 
and there seems to have been a tradition that he com- 
peted unsuccessfully with Simonides for an elegy on 
those who fell in battle on that field. He died at an 
advanced age at Gela, in Sicily, and is said to have 
written an epitaph on himself which the inhabitants 
of Gela inscribed on a monument erected in his honour. 
The epitaph, of which a translation is here subjoined, 
is remarkable for its making mention of his military 
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achievements without adverting to his literary suc- 
cess :-— 


“ Athenian Aischylus, Euphorion’s son, 
This tomb at Gela holds, his race now run. 
His deeds, the grove of Marathon could tell, 
And many a long-haired Median knows them well.” 


There also distinguished himself, at Marathon, a 
brother of Aischylus, Cynegirus, another son of 
Euphorion’s. This man, who became an almost 
fabulous hero of Greece, clung with his hands to the 
side of a Persian vessel that was retreating, and, when 
one hand was cut off, held on by the other till that 
also was severed, when he fell dead. The fame of 
an action like this, as gallant at least as that of 
Witherington in the ballad of “Chevy Chase,” lost 
nothing in the subsequent telling of it; and the tradi- 
tion came to be that, after his second hand was cut 
off, he tried to stop the vessel with his teeth. The 
following epigram was at a later period composed upon 
a portrait of him by Phasis, which represented him 
with both his hands :— 


“Blest Cynegirus, some think Phasis wrong 
In giving you those hands, so stout and strong : 
No ; he was wise those hands to let us see 
By which you gained your immortality.” 


Another of the pre-eminent heroes of Greece whose 
reputation for bravery has been elevated to a proverbial 
celebrity is the Spartan Othryades, who was one of 
three hundred of his countrymen selected to fight with 
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an equal number of Argives for the sovereignty of 
Thyrea, a frontier town between Laconia and Argolis. 
The battle was bravely contested on both sides, till 
there remained only two of the Argives, who, believing 
themselves to be the sole survivors of the six hundred, 
returned to Argos to announce their victory. In fact, 
however, Othryades, the last of the Spartans, though 
struck down and bleeding, was still alive, and upon 
the departure of the Argives collected together the 
shields and weapons of the enemy, and erected or 
hung them up as a trophy, surmounted with his own 
shield, on which he wrote in his blood the words, 
“Thyrea, Jupiter, belongs to the Lacedemonians.” 
Upon this ground, as proving that Othryades had 
kept the field when the Argives had either fallen or 
fled, the Spartans claimed the victory, and successfully 
maintained their right in a general battle. 

Upon this event two epigrams are preserved, one 
written as from the Spartan, the other as from the 
Argive side of the question :— 


‘When, native Sparta, the Inachian band 
We fought, in numbers matched, for Thyrea’s land, 
Thy brave three hundred never turned aside, 
But where our feet were planted there we died. 
The words that on his shield Othryades, 
Claiming the victory, wrote with blood were these : 
‘ Thyrea is Sparta’s, Jove,’ If it be said 
That any Argive from that combat fled, 
He owns Adrastus’ kin: ’tis death to fly, 
So Sparta deems :—It is not death to die.” 


In the other epigram, as on the side of the Argives, 
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the two survivors are supposed to have returned to 
the field, where they find the expiring Spartan lying 
beside the trophy which he had set up, and which 
their religious scruples prevented them from destroy- 
ing :— 


‘¢ Who hung those new-ta’en arms upon the tree ? 
What on this Dorian targe may written be ? 
The Thyrean ground with hostile blood is dyed, 
And we two of our friends alone abide. 
Seek out each fallen foe, that none may claim, 
Living, a false increase to Sparta’s fame. 
But stay ! in blood Othryades’ red shield 
For Sparta claims the honours of the field, 
While he now gasps for breath. O righteous Jove ! 
These signs of unjust victory reprove.” 


The traditional fame enjoyed by these two heroes, 
Cynegirus and Othryades, may be seen from a much 
later epigram (if an epigram it may be called) by 
Crinagoras upon the valour of an Italian soldier, 
though it may scarcely be thought that what this hero 
accomplished deserved the flourish of trumpets with 
which his story is introduced :— 


“ Tell us not of Cynegirus, 

Leave Othryades unsung ; 

Other deeds to-day inspire us, 
Claiming praise from every tongue. 

In the Rhine’s well-watered region, 
Where a Roman soldier lay, 

See! the eagle of his legion 
Carried by the foe away ! 

Though his strength and life were sinking, 
Bravely he resolved to rise ; 
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Faced the captor without shrinking, 
And regained the precious prize. 

When the standard, thus recovered, 
To its ancient guards had passed, 

Triumph o’er his features hovered, 
And in joy he breathed his last.” 


It may be a relief to get out of these warlike themes 
to a calmer region, and to see the tendencies of the 
Greek mind, in those dedications to the divine powers 
which seem to have been habitually practised in 
private life. It will be interesting to follow these 
through the different stages at which they occurred. 

Here is one which sets forth the prayer and offering 
of a young maiden, apparently with the concurrence of 
her mother ; or perhaps it is the prayer of a mother 
for her daughter, addressed to Rhea, the mother of the 
gods, for a prosperous life,—nov.- forgetting an eligible 
establishment in marriage. The author is Leonidas of 
Tarentum, a pleasing and voluminous epigrammatist, 
belonging apparently to the third century Bo. The 
translation is by Merivale :— 


“Q holy Mother! on the peak 
Of Dindyma, and on those summits bleak 
That frown on Phrygia’s scorchéd plain, 
Holding thy throne,—with fav’ring aspect deign 
To smile on Aristodicé, 
Seilené’s virgin child, that she 
May grow in beauty and her charms improve 
To fulness, and invite connubial love. 
For this, thy porch she seeks, with tributes rare, 
And o’er thine altars strews her votive hair.”’ 
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The next, by an anonymous author, contains a minute 
account of the dedication to Diana by a virgin “ about 
to marry” of her girlish playthings and head-dress :— 


“‘Timareté, her wedding-day now near, 
To Artemis has laid these offerings here,— 
Her tambourine, her pleasant ball, the net 
As a safe guardian o’er her tresses set ; 
Her maiden dolls, in mimic robes arrayed, 
Gifts fitting for a maid to give a maid. 
Goddess, thy hand upon her kindly lay, 
And keep her holy in thy holy way.” 


The next is from a matron who dedicates her gifts 
and thanks to three goddesses for the multiplied boons 
with which her life has been enriched: it is by 
Agathias :— 


“To Venus garlands—braids of clustering hair 
To Pallas, and her zone to Artemis, 
Callirrhos gave—fit tributes offered there, 
Whence to her lot had fallen a triple bliss. 
A loved and loving suitor she had wed, 
In modest purity her life was led, 
And a male race of children blessed her bed.” 


A matron thus returns her thanks for the interest- 
ing event of the birth of twins. It is by Leonidas, 
and is addressed to the Goddess of Parturition :— 


“Here, Ilethyia, at thy noble feet 
Ambrosia lays a grateful offering meet— 
A robe and head-dress—favoured by thy power 
In the sore travail of her perilous hour; 
And in due season strengthened to bring forth 
A double offspring at a happy birth.” 
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A young lad here makes an offering to Mercury of 
the childish things which he was then laying aside. 
It is by Leonidas :— 


‘To Hermes, this fair ball of pleasant sound, 
This boxen rattle, fraught with lively noise, 
These maddening dice, this top well whirling round,— 
Philocles has hung up, his boyhood’s toys.” 


This is another, by Euphorion, recording the conse- 
cration by a young man of the first-fruits of his hair 
to Apollo, possibly at Delphi—a ceremony which was 
performed as a religious act—the hair at Athens and 
elsewhere in Greece being cut for the first time on the 
termination of boyhood. The youth referred to ap- 
pears, from the allusion to ivy, to have shown poetical 
aspirations, of which an ivy wreath would he the 
appropriate reward :— 


‘‘ When first Eudoxus cut the locks he wore, 
That charm of boyhood he to Phebus bore ; 
Instead of locks, Far-darter, hear his vow, 

» And let Acharnian ivy wreath his brow.” 


Our next epigram, by an uncertain author, shows 
the youth advancing towards manhood :— 


“ Lycon, the rising down that first appeared, 
To Phoebus gave, the presage of a beard; 
And prayed that so he might in after-years, 
On his grey locks, as now, employ the shears. 
Grant this request, and on his age bestow 
The honour that should crown a head of snow.” 


Just as the youth made an offering of the things of 
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his childhood, and the incipient young man of the 
signs of his adolescence, so the worn-out labourer or 
craftsman devoted to some deity the implements which 
he could no longer wield. Thus, a fisherman offers 
his net, in an epigram by Julian the Egyptian. He 
has written several on the same subject, but we take 
the shortest as a specimen :— 


“ Old Cyniras to the Nymphs this net : no more 
His strength can stand the toils that once it bore: 
Rejoice, ye fishes, sporting in the sea, 

From danger at his hands you now are free.” 


There was no want of offerings to the gods, particu- 
larly to those connected with husbandry, as an induce- 
ment to grant the votary’s prayer for continued or 
increased abundance. Biton, an old man, makes offer- 
ings to three deities to propitiate their favour in pro- 
tecting and increasing his rural wealth. The epigram 
we give is by Sabinus, and runs thus :— 


“Roses, the Nymphs,—and Pan, a kid—received in this 
green shade i 

From Biton ; and for Bacchus too a thyrsus here he laid. 

Accept the gifts, and prosper well, ye several Powers 
Divine,— 

Pan and the Nymphs, the flocks and founts,—Bacchus, the 
joyous wine.” 


We have just had an example of offerings by one 
person to three deities; we shall now give, from 
Leonidas, a record of offerings made to one deity by 
three comrades, employed in several forms of hunting 
or capture, but all of them, it would appear, carried on 
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by means of the net, There are many editions of this 
idea by different authors, but we prefer that of Leon- 
idas, which is the shortest of them :— 


“Three brothers dedicate, O Pan, to thee, 
Their nets, the various emblems of their toil ; 
Pigres, who brings from realms of air his spoil, 
Dames, from woods, and Clitor from the sea. 
So may the treasures of the deep be given 
To this—to those the fruits of earth, and heaven.” 


Leaving the dry land, we give an epigram recording 
the offering to the sea-gods by a man saved from ship- 
wreck, Itis by Lucian :— 


“To Glaucus, Nereus, Ino, and to Melicerte as well, 
To Neptune, and the mystic powers in Samothrace that 
dwell, 
Grateful that, from the sea preserved, he now on shore can 
live, . 
Lucillus cuts and gives these hauw»—’tis all he has to 
give.” 
This is a similar tribute in an epigram by Diodorus :— 
‘¢ When, the wind stirring the Carpathian main, 
The yard gave way in that night’s hurricane, 
Diogenes, beholding, made the vow 
That from impending fate if rescued now, 
Cabeirus, great Boeotian god, to thee 
He would, within thy precincts hang up Mze— 
A little garment—this he now performs. 
Oh ! save him both from poverty and storms.” 


In each of these last two epigrams allusion is made to 
the Cabiri, who, being worshipped originally in Egypt, 
became Samothracian divinities, and were worshipped 
also in Bosotia. It was believed that those who were 
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initiated in their mysteries would be saved in a storm 
at sea upon appealing to them for preservation. 

Here is a dedication of the offerer’s ship itself, which 
is no longer to go to sea, and along with which he has 
bid farewell to a seafaring life and its vicissitudes. It 
is by Macedonius :-— 


“King of the sea, and Ruler of the shore, 
This ship, ordained to touch the waves no more, 
I, Crantas, give to thee,—a ship long driven 
In sport before the wandering winds of heaven ; 
In which, oft sailing, I have thought with dread, 
I soon might reach the regions of the dead. 
Renouncing winds and waves, and hope and fear, 
Now on dry land I fix my footstep here.” 


The conceptions of the Greeks in their votive offerings 
were often of a fanciful kind. The epigram that fol- 
lows, said to be by Plato (but probably not the philo- 
sopher), proceeds upon this incident, real or supposed : 
“A traveller who, when nearly exhausted by thirst, is 
guided by the croaking of a frog to a spring of water, 
dedicates to the Nymphs a bronze image of his pre- 
server.” 

The following translation, though not so ambitious 
as some we have before us, is nearer the original :— 


“The servant of the Nymphs, who loves the showers, 
The minstrel moist, who lurks in watery bowers, 
A frog, in bronze, a Wayfarer here laid, 
Whose burning thirst was quenched by welcome aid. 
By the hoarse monitor’s amphibious tone 
A hidden spring was to the wanderer shown. 
He followed, nor forsook the guiding sound 
Till the much-wished-for draught he grateful found.” 
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In a remarkable epigram by Leonidas, Mars is made 
to reject with indignation the dedication to himself of 
arms that had never seen military service. The trans- 
lation is Mr Hodgson’s :— 


“Away with spoils like these !—they are not mine ;— 
Hateful to Mars, nor worthy of his shrine: 
Uncleft the helm, unstained with blood the shield, 
The inglorious spear, unbroken in the field. 
Reddening with shame, I feel the hot drops flow, 
In scorn for cowards, from my blushing brow. 
These, let some lover range in wanton pride 
Round nuptial halls and chambers of the bride. 
Hang in the temple of the god of fight 
Arms dropping gore ; for such his soul delight.” 


The next epigram we shall give records an interesting 
dedication of a quiver and arrows by a father who, by 
a feat of archery somewhat similar to that of William 
Tell, had saved his little son’s hie, and was resolved 
that weapons once used for so beneficent a purpose 
should never more be employed in the work of de- 
struction :— 


“ Alcon beheld his boy, while laid to rest, 
Close in a deadly serpent’s folds compressed : 
He bent his bow with hand that thrilled with dread, 
But did not miss his mark—the arrow sped 
Right thro’ the monster’s jaws with prosperous aim, 
Near, but not touching, the dear infant’s frame. 
His quiver, fraught with shafts devised to kill, 
Hangs on this oak, released from working ill, 
A record of good fortune and good skill.” 


The story on which Geetulicus, its author, has founded 
this inscription, is referred to by several ancient writers 
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as well known. The boy thus saved is said to have 
been named Phalerus, and subsequently to have be- 
come one of the Argonauts. 

Another of the dedicatory class of epigrams to which 
we shall refer is one of the most celebrated of all, and 
is ascribed to one of the greatest names among the 
anthological poets. It is the dedication by Lais to 
Venus of her looking-glass, of which the author is said 
to be Plato the philosopher. It has been imitated by 
Prior in the well-known quatrain :— 


“Venus! take this votive glass, 
Since I am not what I was: 
What I shall hereafter be, 
Venus ! let me never see.” 


Neat as these lines are, and involving the essential 
ideas of the epigram, they are not sufficiently full or 
so like the original as might be wished. We give what 
follows, out of many literal versions which have been 
attempted :— 


“ Lais, who smiled at Greece with scornful pride, 
I, at whose doors a swarm of lovers sighed, 
This glass to Venus: since what I shall be 
I would not, what I was, I cannot, see.” 


Plato’s epigram was imitated and expanded by Julian 
the Egyptian, of which the following, though rather a 
condensed version, will show the additional points that 
Julian introduced :— 


“I, Lais, who on conquered Greece looked down with 
haughty pride ; 
I, to whose courts in other days a swarm of lovers hied, 
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O, ‘ever lovely Venus! now this mirror give to thee ; 
For my present self I would not, and my past I cannot 
see.” 

The general idea of a beautiful woman relinquishing 
her looking-glass on discovering that her charms begin 
to wane, presents a picture that has in it both a shade 
of sadness and a touch of satire. Apart from its 
mechanical uses, her looking-glass, it must be confessed, 
is no unimportant element in a woman’s life; and it 
may be said to be a necessary help to her attaining 
that complete self-knowledge at which all should aim. 
It is right that a woman should know whether she is 
beautiful or not. Socrates is said to have enjoined all 
young persons to look often into their glass to ascertain 
if they were good-looking—that, if they were so, they 
might strive to make their mental attainments cor- 
respond; and if they were nov so, then that they 
might endeavour by the superior accomplishments of 
their minds to compensate for their personal short- 
comings. The fondness for this species of self-con- 
templation seems to be strong in the sex in general. 
Novelists describe the village coquette as delighting to 
admire her face in a small fragment of a looking-glass ; 
and in one of Southey’s books we are told of the poor 
Portuguese nuns who had never seen the reflection 
of themselves from the time of entering their place of 
seclusion until the nunneries were thrown open by the 
effects of the French invasion. The first impulse of 
them all was to fly to a looking-glass that they might 
see their own faces—a sight which to most of them 
would seem strange indeed, and would inflict the same 
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kind of pain that Lais was determined to avoid. Ovid 
somewhere tells a lady— 


“The time will come when this’your old delight, 
Your mirror, will present no pleasant sight.” 


This era, at which a woman’s looking-glass becomes 
distasteful to her, must bring with it a severe trial and 
a crisis in her character. Ina light French comedy a 
handsome and gay widow is one day found by her friends 
and admirers to be in a very wayward mood, the ex- 
planation of which, on careful inquiry, is found to be 
that she had that morning observed in her glass the 
first wrinkle that had visited her face. It must require 
in the case of an established beauty no small degree of 
good-humour, good sense, and strength of mind to sub- 
mit cheerfully to the change thus commencing ; and it 
will be well for her if she has already followed the ad- 
vice that Ovid gives to a young woman :— 


“ Build up the Mind to prop frail Beauty’s power ! 
The mind alone lasts to life’s latest hour.” * 


But Plato’s epigram will not let us confine our atten- 
tion to the general aspect of the situation; we are 
compelled to look at it with special reference to Greek 
manners, and in particular to that painful subject, the 
condition of women in Greece. Whatever liberty 
women may have enjoyed in the heroic or earlier times, 


* The beauty who thus passes into the list of Has-been’s 
may, however, console herself with the sentiment expressed by 
a clever wit to a plain-looking woman who was taunting by 


that epithet a veteran belle, that ‘‘ the Has-bcen’s were at least 
better than the Never-was-es,” 
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it is certain that in Greek society in its more advanced 
period, and especially at Athens in the time of Plato, the 
position of the Greek wife presented a strange con- 
trast to that of the foreign companion. The wife was 
certainly not the companion of her husband. She was 
the mother and the nurse of his children, and the 
housekeeper or upper servant in his establishment ; 
and though she partook of his meals when they were 
alone, she rarely did so when other men were present, 
and never joined in his feasts or convivial meetings. 
Her place was in the seclusion of home, from which 
she only emerged, if at all, under rigid restrictions. In 
a degree corresponding with these servile duties and re- 
straints seems to have been the cultivation or want of 
cultivation of the women’s minds, which rendered them 
little capable of holding any enlightened intercourse 
with their husbands or sympath.ing in any intellectual 
pursuits. As to education, young women may be said 
to have had none; and their time must indeed have 
been drearily passed, We may here quote an epigram 
of Agathias on the subject, who lived at a much later 
period, when a glimpse of better things must have 
been introduced from the growing influence of Chris- 
tian feelings. It is in the form of a complaint put 
into the mouth of a susceptible Greek maiden, and 
shows that even in that day the old habits had not 
yet disappeared. The version is by Mr Swayne :—- 


‘“ Ah! youths never know the weight of care, 
That delicate-spirited women must bear. 
For comrades of cheery speech have they, 
To blandish the woes of thought away : 
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With games they can cheat the hours at home, 
And whenever abroad in the streets they roam 
With the colours of painting they glad themselves. 
But as for us, poor prisoned elves, 

We are zhut out from sunlight, buried in rooms, 
And fretted away by our fancy’s glooms.” 


In strong contrast with the position of the Greek 
maiden and matron of respectable and native parent- 
age was that of the foreign women who were found in 
Greece, On turning to Mr Theodore Martin’s volume 
on Horace in this series, p. 109, the reader will find an 
account of the demi-monde that frequented Rome ; but 
still more conspicuous and attractive were the Greek 
Hetairz, whose headquarters may be said to have been 
Corinth. Just as the native Greek women were ex- 
cluded from society, these foreigners—whose number 
seems to have been swelled by the addition sometimes 
of foundlings, who had no recognised parentage—were 
excluded from marriage; no union that they could 
form being other than temporary or precarious in law. 
Aspasia was as much the wife of Pericles as the law 
would allow ; but when he lost the two legitimate sons 
that his first and lawful wife brought him, he could 
not look to his boy by Aspasia as in any respect en- 
titled to the status of a son; and it was only by an act 
of special grace that the young man was legitimised by 
the Athenian people, and added to his father’s tribe 
with his father’s name, 

In this degraded position these “ strange’ women 
were brought up, with all the accomplishments of 
which the female mind is capable, and with all the 
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arts of allurement that could attract and fix their lovers, 
so far at least as such accomplishments and attractions 
can be attained without the support of moral dignity. 
Singing and instrumental music, dancing and sprightly 
conversation, were their special subjects of study ; and 
some of them, such as Aspasia, seem also to have been 
educated in the highest and most intellectual acquire- 
ments. Supposing it to have been a satirical or ex- 
aggerated statement that Aspasia composed the best of 
Pericles’s speeches, the suggestion would have had no 
point unless she was believed to have possessed a high 
degree of genius and cultivation. It was these women 
who were the “ companions” of men, and specially of 
young men, in their convivial repasts, when women 
were admitted at all; and it was their powers of amuse- 
ment and hilarity that constituted their most delightful 
and most dangerous charm. This was a miserable state 
of society, in which an impassable gulf intervened be- 
tween the Virtuous and the Attractive ; and a serious 
reflection must here awaken our minds to a strong 
sense of the social benefits which, besides other bless- 
ings, Christianity has conferred on us, in elevating the 
position of women as compared with the place they 
have occupied under other systems of religion, whether 
Pagan or Mohammedan. 

The epigrams just quoted as to Lais have a plain 
reference to her condition as an alien. Her birth- 
place seems to be unknown ; but if it was Corinth, she 
cannot have inherited the right of citizenship. She 
is represented as looking with scorn on Greece as a 
country which she had conquered and laid captive at 
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her feet ; but it is easy to see with what bitterness and 
deep melancholy a woman with her history and her 
prospects must have regarded the impending loss of 
that beauty which, however aided by mental qualities 
and acquirements, must have been the chief basis of 
her great but precarious and transitory influence. We 
shall dismiss this imperial and imperious beauty by 
giving an epigram by Antipater of Sidon, upon her 
general character and situation, though it belongs pro- 
perly to the class of epitaphs, and comes in here only 
as an illustration of what has above been said. The 
translation is by Hay :— 


“ Lais, who walked in gold and purple dyes, 
Here on her sea-girt Corinth lowly liese— 
The pampered friend of Eros, whom that elf 
Nurtured more daintily than Venus’ self. 
Brighter this human goddess than the stream, 
Which in Pirené sheds its fulgent gleam : 
And wooers more she had who sought her arms, 
Than ever sighed for brilliant Helen’s charms. 
And many revelled in those graces—sold 
For the false glare of all subduing gold. 
Even in her ashes lives the rich perfume 
Of odours ever floating round her tomb : 
Steeped are her locks in myrrh ; the buxom air 
Inhales the fragrance of her essenced hair. 
And when she died, Cythera near her stood 
With grief-soiled cheeks, and Eros sobbed aloud. 
Oh ! if these charms so many had not bought, 
Greece had for Lais as for Helen fought.” 


Let us add here, that whatever may have been the 
general tendency of Greek manners in these respects, 
there could never be wanting cases in which nature 
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would assert her rights, and a pure affection be formed 
between young lovers, terminating In wedlock. We 
shall hereafter see some proofs of the truth of this 
remark, 

It was, we have seen, a prominent part of the Greek 
and Roman religions to deify, or connect with deity, 
the most attractive or most important natural objects 
—particularly rivers, fountains, and trees. These 
seem often to have been regarded as themselves divine ; 
but at least they were held to be inhabited or fre- 
quented by divine beings, or were placed under their 
protection. Fountains, so invaluable a boon in a 
warm climate, are special favourites. Horace, in one 
of the most delightful of his odes, which our readers 
will find in the appropriate volume of this series, at 
p. 72, vows to sacrifice a kid to the fountain of Ban- 
dusia in return for the cool refr.chment it afforded. 
At this present time Celtic antiquaries in France are 
busied in tracing the signs of Water-worship in pagan 
ages, and think, perhaps fancifully, that in various 
names of rivers, such as the Dee, the Don, the Devon, 
there is an affinity with the ancient terms for Deity or 
Divinity—an etymology which seems long ago to have 
occurred to the Latin poet Ausonius, who was a 
Frenchman by birth. This is a translation of one of 
his lines referring to the chief city of the tribe of 
the Cadurci, where there was a great aqueduct :— 


“ The Celtic Divona, a fount divine.” 


Some epigrams on the subject of fountains or streams 
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have already been given. Here is another by Hermo- 
creon :— 


“Ye water-nymphs, to whom Hermocreon placed 
These gifts, when a fresh fountain here he found, 
Hail! and when those fair feet my home have graced, 
Be filled with the pure streams that flow around.” 


The epigram that follows is, as will be seen, an 
imaginary dedication, as it relates to an historical or 
rather a legendary character, Neoptolemus, or Pyrrhus 
as he was called from the fiery colour of his hair, the 
son of Achilles and descendant of A®acus, monarch of 
fEégina, The epigram seems to represent Neoptolemus, 
whose entry into public life was very warlike, as 
now settling down to rural employments, and making 
simple offerings to the divinities by whom he was 
surrounded :— 


Ye folds, ye hill-nymphs’ haunts, ye fountains clear 
Under the cliff, thou pine-tree rising near, 
Thou square-formed Hermes, saviour of the flock, 
And Pan, thou dweller on the goat-browsed rock, 
See here the gifts I bring, in hope to please,— 
Cakes and a wine-cup full—accept of these 
From Neoptolemus acides.” 


The ‘only reference in this epigram which seems to 
need explanation is the allusion to Hermes or Mer- 
cury, who is spoken of as the “ square-formed.” This 
was the general shape of those Herm, the images 
which were so frequent as measurements of distances 
or marks of boundaries, consisting of a rude square 
figure with a head but no hands. More recondite ex- 
planations of the epithet are sometimes given, as that 
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the dexterity of the god in all situations was such, that 
like a cube he always alighted upon a stable basis ; or 
that he was the inventor of the four great discoveries 
of letters, music, gymnastics, and geometry. Mention 
is made by Pausanias of a square figure of Mercury 
made of stone, placed beside images of the Nymphs, 
and with a stream of water issuing from his left 
hand. : 

Here is an offering to some aquatic deities from a 
thirsty traveller—by Leonidas of Tarentum :— 


“ Cool stream, where waters from the cleft rock start, 
Forms, too, of Naiads, carved by rustic art, 

Ye fountain-heads, and countless spots around, 

Made lovely by your rills that here abound, 

Farewell ! and from a wayfarer receive 

The horn which here he dipped his hot thirst to relieve.” 


It is from the statues or images thus placed near 
fountains or in beautiful spots of scenery that we may 
suppose the invitations to proceed, which the epi- 
grams so often address to us, to seek rest or refresh- 
ment. Hereare somespecimens. This is anonymous, 
supposed to be spoken by Pan from his image near a 
fountain :— 


“ Come, rest beneath my pine-tree, murmuring sweet 
To the soft zephyrs it delights to greet : 
Here, by this limpid stream that gurgling flows, 
My rustic pipe shall soothe you to repose.” 


This by Anyté is very similar, the translation altered 
from Bland :— 
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“ Stranger, beneath this rock thy limbs bestow ; 
Sweet in the green leaves the breeze murmurs here : 
This fountain’s stream will cool the summer’s glow : 
Such rest is ever to tired pilgrims dear.” 


This is by Hermocreon, also very like :— 


“Sit, passer-by, this plane-tree’s shade beneath, 

Whose leaves are stirred when soft the zephyrs breathe : 
Here I am stationed, Maia’s son renowned, 

To guard Nicagoras’ goods and fruitful ground.” 


This, again, is by Anyté :-— 


“To shaggy Pan, and to the Fold-nymphs fair, 
Fast by the rock a shepherd’s offering stands, 
Theudotus’ gift to those who gave him there 
Rest, when he fainted in the sultry air, 
And reached him sweetest water with their hands.” 


This is by Myro of Byzantium, the translation by Mr 
Burgon :— 


“QO forest-nymphs ! O daughters of the river, 
Who haunt ambrosial these deep glades for ever 
With rosy feet, 
Thrice hail! and be Cleonymus your care : 
For he, in this pine-sheltered, calm retreat, 
To you erected all these statues fair.” 


This chapter may be appropriately closed by two 
little poems of a character closely resembling each 
other, as referring to places, perhaps towers or small 
temples in the sea or on the seaside, dedicated to 
Venus, in her pleasing character as Queen of the Sea, 
and as protecting sailors by the soothing or subduing 
influence of her image on the surrounding waves. 
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The first of these is by Anyté :— 


“ This Venus’ favourite haunt: ’tis her delight 
To look from land upon the ocean bright, 
And speed the sailor’s course. The ambient brine 
Quails as it sees the image in her shrine.” 

Of the other, by Antipater, we shall give a transla- 
tion by Mr Hay ; but in which a slight alteration has 
been made, for a reason that will be explained. It 
is Venus that speaks :— 


“ Simple this shrine, where by the dark white wave 
I sit, the mistress of a briny shore : 
Simple, but loved ; for I delight to save 
The sailor, while I quell the billows’ roar. 
Propitiate Venus: I will prove to thee 
A friend, when tossed by love or on the clear blue sea.” 


Lessing conjectures that the abode thus described may 
have been some seaside chapel to’ the marine Venus, 
such as may have been in use at Sestos, where Hero— 
Leander’s Hero—officiated as a priestess of the goddess. 
He suggests that at such a chapel an image of Venus 
may have been preserved, which was lifted up or ex- 
posed to view in a storm in order to awe the waves 
into a state of calm. The idea in the epigram, there- 
fore, seems to be, that Venus delights, not, as had 
been supposed, in the roaring of the billows, but in 
exerting her power to make them cease to roar. 

On the gems and coins of Sestos or Abydos which 
refer to the story of Hero and Leander, a tower was 
sometimes to be seen, with Hero holding out a torch 
to guide her lover on his way. 


CHAPTER - III. 
SEPULCHRAL. 


We proceed now to that class of inscriptions which 
may be called Sepulchral, and which are of universal 
use among nations. Wordsworth, in his “ Essay on 
Epitaphs,” is anxious to prove the proposition of 
Weever in his ‘Funeral Monuments,’ that the in- 
vention of such inscriptions proceeded from the pre- 
sage or anticipation of immortality implanted in all 
men naturally. He himself says, that “ without the 
consciousness of immortality in the human soul, man 
could never have had awakened in him the desire to 
live in the remembrance of his fellows; mere love, or 
the yearning of kind towards kind, could not have 
produced it.” There is much to support the views 
which Wordsworth urges on this subject. Many 
national customs have been manifestly formed on this 
basis; and it cannot be doubted that without the 
conviction that our nature possesses an imperishable 
part, our dispositions, affections, and aspirations would 
be lamentably changed for the worse, and the best 
light of our existence extinguished. But it does not 
seem to be certain either that a desire of posthumous 
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reputation could not exist, or that a regard and respect 
for the memory and remains of those we loved when 
in life, could not be cherished and expressed, without 
the presage of immortality. Even those heathens, if 
such there be, who are without such a blessed antici- 
pation, may yet look back with tender regret on the 
vanished happiness which they enjoyed with a be- 
loved object ; and the feeling of reverence which was 
directed to the living friend or parent may naturally 
extend to the lifeless body that was recently so dear 
to us. The sentiment, ‘how much less precious it is 
to associate with survivors than to remember the 
departed,” does not seem to be indissolubly connected 
with any creed as to a future life; and the desire to 
defend from injury the bodies of friends is intelligible 
on other principles. Gray, in his “ Elegy,” ascribes the 
use of monumental erections and their inscriptions to 
a lower range of feeling :— 


“ Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh.” 


It is perhaps a fault in the “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard ”—if it is permissible to find any fault in 
that admirable poem—that it should throughout exhibit 
so little of an appeal to religious feelings, or a direct 
reference to the prospect of immortality. But it may 
tend to show that a solemn and powerful regard 
for the dead has in some degree an independent basis. 
It has been a subject of grave doubt to some minds 
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whether the earlier Jews were believers in a future 
state, and were not rather under the awe of a present 
theocracy ; and the Book of Psalms has been referred 
1o as at once the most religious of manuals, and yet 
the one which has the least clear indications of a life 
to come. It seems quite intelligible that the memory 
of parents and other ancestors, who have been bene- 
factors to their kind, may be cherished, and memorials 
erected to them, not only from intrinsic regard and 
admiration, but also from a desire to stimulate their 
successors to imitate their virtues and equal their 
glory. The strong desire for posthumous fame shown 
by the ancient poets seems not wholly, and perhaps 
very partially, to arise from a religious feeling. 

Greek epitaphs have a great diversity of character 
in this respect. Some of them make no allusion to a 
future state; and the absence of this hope seems only 
to make the feeling of bereavement more deep, and the 
recollection of what is lost more tender. Even these 
are, as Christopher North has said, “beautiful ex- 
ceedingly ; and in us, to whom life and immortality 
have been brought to light, they inspire a strange 
feeling of sympathy for such sadness, and of humble 
gratitude for our better lot. Heart-broken, hopeless 
sighs over the grave from which there might be no 
blessed resurrection! A lament as of the passing wind 
over the monumental stone! No bright gleam from 
above, as with us, cheering the gloom below! On 
the tombstone of the Christian maiden no words are 
graved utterly forlorn—much grief but no despair— 
being dead she yet speaketh—and the inscription is 
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as a blessing on the survivors, who are bade weep no 
more for the happy.” 

We subjoin a few of the Greek epitaphs, beginning 
with two ascribed to Erinna, who is said, though with- 
out conclusive evidence, to have been a contemporary 
of Sappho. They are both upon a maiden friend of 
Erinna’s, whose name was Baucis; but this appel- 
lation having unfortunately been appropriated by a 
respectable female of another character, our trans- 
lators have substituted respectively Myrtis and Ida. 
This translation is by Elton :— 


I. 


“The virgin Myrtis’ sepulchre am I: 
Creep softly to the pillared mount of woe, 
And whisper to the grave, in arth below, 
‘Grave! thou art envious in thy cruelty !’ 
To thee now gazing here, her barbarous fate 
These bride’s adornments tell ;—that with the fire 
Of Hymen’s torch which led her to the gate, 
Her husband burned the maid upon her pyre. 
Yes, Hymen! thou didst change the marriage-song 
To the shrill wailing of the mourners’ throng.” 


Merivale has another version, of which the last part is 
so good as to deserve being also inserted :— 


“ The very torch that laughing Hymen bore 
To light the virgin to the bridegroom’s door, 
With that same torch the bridegroom lights the fire 
That dimly glimmers on her funeral pyre. 
Thou, too, O Hymen! bid'st the nuptial lay 
In elegiac moanings die away.” 
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II. 


‘ Pillars of death ! carved syrens! tearful urn ! 
In whose sad keeping my poor dust is laid, 
To those who near my tomb their footsteps turn, 
Stranger or Greek, bid hail! and say, a maid 
Rests in her bloom below ; her sire the name 
Of Myrtis gave ; her birth and lineage high : 
And say her bosom-friend Erinna came, 
And on this marble graved her elegy.” 


Here is a similar one by Meleager himself, translated 
by Wrangham :— 


“ Her virgin zone unloosed, Clesra’s charms 
Death clasps—stern bridegroom—in his iron arms. 
Hymns at the bridal valves last night were sung— 
Last night the bridal roof with revels rung— 
This morn the wail was raised, and, hushed and low, 
The strains of joy were changed to moans of woe ; 
And the bright torch to Hymen’s hall which led, 
With mournful glare now lighted to the dead.” 


The following is said to be by Sappho. The transla- 
tion is by Elton, a little altered :— 


“ This dust was Timas’: ere her bridal bed 
Within Persephone’s dark bower received, 
With new-sharped steel her playmates from each head 
Cut their fair locks, to show how much they grieved.” 


This also is said to be Sappho’s, translated by Charles 
Merivale :— 


“Deep in the dreary chambers of the dead, 
Asteria’s ghost has made her bridal bed. 
Still to this stone her fond compeers may turn, 
And shed their cherished tresses on her urn.” . 
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But notwithstanding this prevailing gloom, there are, 
as Mr Merivale has said, “a few which present us 
with brighter prospects, and bring us nearer to the 
Elysium described by the more cheerful poets of Italy.” 
One of the most gladsome of these is an epitaph upon 
“ Proté,” a name which means First, and indicates pro- 
bably a first-born daughter. It is not in the regular 
Anthologies, but is a Greek inscription on a marble at 
Rome belonging to a Roman family of Pagan times. 
We give a version by Hay, altering merely one line 
and a word to come nearer to the original :— 


“ Proté, thou art not dead ; but thou hast passed 
To better lands, where pleasures ever last— 
To bound in joy amidst the fairest flowers 
Of the blest isles, Elysium’s blooming bowers, 
Thee nor the summer’s heat nor winter's chill 
Shall e’er annoy—exempt from every ill: 

Nor sickness, hunger, thirst again distress ; 
Nor dost thou long for earthly happiness. 
Contented thou, remote from human woes, 

In the pure light which from Olympus flows.” 


In seeking to illustrate these diversified aspects of 
the Greek sepulchral inscriptions in reference to the 
presence or absence of the hope of a future life, we 
have passed over some of the very simplest of these 
epitaphs, which deserve attention. It may be inter- 
esting to follow them through the different periods 
of life, though a good many specimens of epitaphs on 
young women have already been given. 

The following epitaph by Callimachus (B.o. 250) is 
an example of the severe simplicity and directness 
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which the Greeks here aimed at. Everything essen- 
tial is contained in it—the names of the persons, 
their mutual relations, the age of the buried boy, and 
the great hopes which he had held out to his father. 
There is no expression of grief, no effort at ornament, 
no expansion of any idea such as modern taste would 
suggest to a poet; the situation speaks for itself, and 
the very reticence of the bereaved parent gives to his 
sorrow a more solemn and sacred aspect. 
The two versions we give are nearly literal :— 
‘‘ His son, now twelve years old, Philippus sees 
Here laid, his mighty hope, Nicoteles.” 
“His little son of twelve years old Philippus here has 
i 
Nicotelee on whom so much his father’s hopes were 
stayed.” 


Here is another epitaph by Lucian on a still younger 
child, where the parents do not appear, and the child 
speaks somewhat philosophically in its own person :— 

“A boy of five years old, serene and gay, 
Unpitying Hades hurried me away. 
Yet weep not for Callimachus ; if few 
The days I lived, few were my sorrows too.” 

We next give an epitaph on a young maiden, cut off 
in the prime of youth and beauty, while the “cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes.” It is the composition of Anyté, 
a Tegean poetess, belonging apparently to the third 
century before our era, whose epigrams, twenty-two 
in number, possess great delicacy and tenderness of 
style, and procured for her the emblem of the “ white 
lily,” assigned to her by Meleager :-— 
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“YT mourn the maid Antibia, for whose love 
Full many a suitor sought her father’s hall,— 
Her beauty and her wit so much could move ; 
But deadly Fate o’erturned the hopes of all.” 


Here is another version by Mr Keen :— 


“ Drop o’er Antibia’s grave a pious tear, 
For virtue, beauty, wit, lie buried here. 
Full many a suitor sought her father’s hall, 
To gain the virgin’s love ; but death o’er all 
Claimed dire precedence—who shall death withstand ?— 
Their hopes were blasted by his ruthless hand.” 


This is sweet and elegant, but not sufficiently simple 
or short. We add one by Mr Hay, which Christopher 
North declared that he considered perfect :— 


“The maid Antibia I lament ; for whom 
Full many a suitor sought her father’s hall : 
For beauty, prudence, famed *.28 she ; but doom 
Destructive overwhelmed the hopes of all.” 


We now give another epitaph by Callimachus, 
simple and short, as his compositions generally are, but 
containing a lofty thought, always a favourite among 
the ancients as among ourselves :— 


“ Here Dicon’s son, Acanthian Saon lies 
In sacred sleep : say not a good man dies.” 


The same idea, almost identically expressed, is con- 
tained in another, and apparently a later epitaph, by 
an unknown author :— 
“This is Popilia’s tomb : my husband’s care 
Framed it,—Oceanus, of wisdom rare. 


Here rest my ashes ; but the Shades below 
Hearing my hymns, thy goodness, friend, shall know. 
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Think of me ever, husband, and while here 
Drop, on the tomb I fill, the frequent tear. 
And say, Popilia slumbers : never think 

That the guod die: to happy sleep they sink.” 


It is a natural and precious belief, as to all the 
departed whom we value,— 


‘“‘ How sleep the Brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest !” 


Callimachus led us into this train of thought, and 
we shall follow it up by another epitaph of his upon 
a friend, written in his best style, much admired and 
often translated. As it isa model of its kind, we shall 
give three translations,—the first by a distinguished 
and lamented scholar, Henry Nelson Coleridge ; the 
second by Mr Hay; and a third which we add with 
diffidence, as bringing out one or two points in the 
original which in the others seem a little lost sight 
of :— 


“They tald me, Heraclitus, thou wert dead, 
And then I thought, and tears thereon did shed, 
How oft we two talked down the sun; but thou 
Halicarnassean guest ! art ashes now. 
Yet live thy nightingales of song: on those 
Forgetfulness her hand shall ne’er impose.” 


“| wept, my Heraclitus, when they told 
That thou wert dead ; I thought of days of old,— 
How oft in talk we sent the sun to rest : 
Long since hast thou, my Halicarnassian guest, 
Been dust : yet live thy nightingales—on these 
The all-plundering hand of death shall never seize.” 
A. C. Vol. xx. E 
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‘One told me, Heraclitus, of thy fate, 
Which brought the tear into my eye to think 
How oft we two, conversing long and late, 
Have seen the sun into his chamber sink ; 
But that is past and gone, and somewhere thou, 
Halicarnassian guest ! art ashes now. 
Yet live those nightingales of thine ; on these 
The all-grasping hand of Hades will not seize.” 


Here is another epitaph by a friend upon a friend, 
by an unknown author, but simple and beautiful as 
Callimachus himself might have written :— 


“ A record, good Sabinus, though unfit, 
This little stone of our great love shall be: 
I still shall miss thee : thou, if law permit, 
Abstain from Lethe’s wave for love of me.” 


The concluding idea in these 'ines has been copied in 
an epitaph in the Latin Anthology on a predeceasing 
wife, who is thus addressed by her husband :— 


“ But thou of touching Lethe’s stream beware, 
Certain that soon thy husband will be there.” 


Friendship, so touchingly illustrated by the epitaphs 
immediately above quoted, seems, we think, to have 
played a more important or more conspicuous part in 
Greek manners and social history than it does among 
ourselves. It was necessarily so, indeed, considering 
the different character of domestic life in the two 
forms of national habits. It has sometimes been said 
that in our own country and age a man’s best friend 
is generally to be found in his wife; and the identity 
of their interests, the equality of their position, and 
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the correspondence between their attainments and in- 
telligence, greatly conduce to this result, which is at 
the same time promoted by the very differences that 
exist in their tastes and faculties, and that give a 
peculiar softness and tenderness to their attachment. 

Friendship, with us, is more peculiarly the virtue of 
youth ; and no greater blessing can befall a young man 
than the friendship of one not much exceeding his 
own years, and from whom he may derive living 
lessons in the pursuit of learning and the practice of 
high principle. The influence of such a friend is 
all the more powerful because it is more persuasive 
and less dictatorial than the teaching of a guardian or 
other preceptor of more advanced age and of less con- 
genial feelings. 

The delightful glimpse that the epitaph on Heracli- 
tus gives us of two friends conversing till they talked 
the sun down, reminds one of a still nobler picture in 
Cowley’s admirable “Elegy on the Death of William 
Hervey :”— 


“Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 

How oft unweary’d have we spent the nights, 
Till the Ledzean stars, so famed for love, 

Wondered at us from above ? 
We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine, 

But search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.” 


We think we do our readers a great service by 
referring them here, if they do not already know it, 
to a very pleasing poem by Principal Shairp in ‘ Mac- 
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millan’s Magazine’ for March 1873, containing his 
touching reminiscences of the band of distinguished 
friends among whom his college days at Oxford had 
been passed. 

We proceed to give some miscellaneous epitaphs on 
persons of both sexes dying in early life, or at least 
before old age. 

This, by Hegesippus, is on a good man, and is inter- 
esting as referring to the two diverging roads in the 
Unseen Regions, mentioned also by Virgil, of which 
the one on the right leads to Elysium, and the other 
to Tartarus :— 


“ Hermes leads good men from the pyre, they say, 
To Rhadamanthus, by the right-hand way; 
Which Aristonous, not unwept, has trod 
To all-compelling Pluto’s wic> abode.” 


This is on a young maiden named Macedonia, cut off 
before her prime, but described as having a marked 
superiority of character. It is by Paul the Silen- 
tiary :— 

“Thy bier, and not thy bridal bed, sweet maid, 

With grieving hands thy parents have arrayed. 

Thou from life’s troubles and from childbirth’s pains 

Escap’st ; for them a cloud of woes remains. 


Fate, at thy twelfth year, wrapped thee in the mould— 
In beauty, young ; in moral merits, old.” 


Our next bears the name of Xenocritus, and laments 
the death at sea of a maiden who was repairing under 
her father’s charge to her betrothed. The translation 
is partly borrowed from one by Mr Hay :— 
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“ Shipwrecked Lysidicé, thou hapless fair, 
Lost in the sea, the brine bedews thy hair. 
Ocean was stirred ; and viewing the wild tide, 
Thou fell’st, in terror, from the vessel’s side. 
Thine and thy native Cuma’s name are read 
On this void tomb, to tell that thou art dead. 
Thy bones are somewhere washed in the cold deep ; 
And Aristomachus, thy sire, must weep 
That, journeying with thee for thy marriage-day, 
Nor bride, nor even her corse, he could convey.” 


Weare afraid that the subject of the following lines 
had not possessed the ‘‘ moral merits” ascribed to one 
young person already mentioned. It seems pretty 
clear from her companionable qualities that Patrophilé 
was not a Greek citizen ; but her early death might be 
sad enough for all that, and a deep affliction to some 
one. The translation is based on one by Mr Hay :— 


“Tn the full ripeness of thy beauty’s prime, 
Thine eyelids now, Patrophile, are sealed: .» 
Mute is that tongue that so beguiled the time ; 
Quenched are the wiles thy words and looks revealed. 
The voice of harp and song—where, where are these ? 
The kisses, too, that blest the circling bowl ? 
Why, Pluto, thus our loved companion seize ? 
Had Venus maddened even thy gloomy soul ?” 


Commentators are not agreed as to the relation in 
which Meleager stood to some of the females to whom 
his verses were addressed, and in particular to Helio- 
dora, who is the subject of one of the most beautiful 
and passionate laments that affection has ever prompted. 
We will believe that she was his wife, though some 
think she was his mistress, and high authorities infer 
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from certain expressions used that she was his daugh- 
ter. It has often been translated. The version we 
give is the joint production of Mr Hay and Christo- 
pher North. Several others of much merit will be 
found collected in ‘ Blackwood,’ vol, xxxiv. p. 127; 
but it is sufficient to refer to them. 


“Tears, Heliodora ! tears for thee, companion of the dead, 

Last yearnings of thy husband’s love, to Hades now I shed ; 

Tears from a heart by anguish wrung for her whom I 
deplore— 

Mennorials of regretful love upon her tomb I pour. 

For thee, belov’d, even with the dead, thy Meleager sighs, 

Now parting with a precious gift which Acheron will not 
prize. 

Where my desired blossom now? its bloom hath Hades 
spoiled, 

And my consummate flower, alas! the cruel dust hath 
soiled. 

Thou all-sustaining Mother, Eart}..' oh, clasp her to thy 
breast, 

My evermore lamented one,—and softly Ict her rest! ” 


This next epitaph has a dramatic character about it 
which deserves notice. It is by Leonidas of Taren- 
tum :— 


“Who, and whose child art thou, who here dost lie 

Under this marble?” “,Prexo named am I, 

The daughter of Calliteles,” “ Where born ?” 

“Tn Samos.” “QO’er thy tomb, say, who did mourn ?” 

“ Theocritus, the spouse my parents chose.” 

“What caused thy death?” “Childbirth my days did 
close.” 

“Howold?” “Just twenty-two.” “No child didst leave?” 

“ Calliteles but three years old must grieve.” 
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“ Blessings and length of days be on the boy.” 
“Thanks, friend, and fortune’s smiles mayst thou enjoy.” 


Here is another dialogue by Julian in a different 
style, the translation by Goldwin Smith :— 


“Cruel is Death.” ‘ Nay, kind. He that is ta’en 
Was old in wisdom, though his years were few.” 
“ Life’s pleasure hath he lost.” “ Escaped life’s pain :” 
“‘ Nor wedded joys,’—“ nor wedded sorrows, knew.” 


Here is a sweet epitaph by a husband who has sus- 
tained the double loss of a wife and child, by Bianor, 
the translation also by Goldwin Smith, slightly al- 
tered :— 


“TI wept Theonoe’s loss ; but one fair child 
Its father’s heart of half its woe beguiled : 
And now, sole source of hope and solace left, 
That one fair child the envious Fates have reft. 
Hear, Proserpine, my prayer, and lay to rest 
My little babe on its lost mother’s breast.” 


Take some specimens now relating to men older in 
years, who had run their career and accomplished their 
objects in life. This one is anonymous, the transla- 
tion by Hodgson and Bland. It gives a pleasant 
picture of a useful country gentleman :— 


“Take old Amyntor to thy heart, dear soil, 
In kind remembrance of his former toil ; 
Who first enriched and ornamented thee 
With many a lovely shrub and branching tree, 
And lured a stream to fall in artful showers 
Upon thy thirsting herbs and fainting flowers. 
First in the spring he knew the rose to rear ; 
First in the autumn culled the ripened pear ; 
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His vines were envied all the country round, 

And favouring heaven showered plenty on his ground ; 
Therefore, kind Earth, reward him in thy breast 

With a green covering and an easy rest.” 


We shall now insert some examples of epitaphs on 
fishermen and mariners, who formed so numerous a 
class in the essentially maritime country of Greece. 
This is ascribed to Sappho :— 


“‘ Here, where the fisher Pelagon is laid, 
His sire Meniscos has this offering made : 
A wicker net and oar, that well may show 
The life that fishers lead of toil and woe.” 


Sappho’s epigram is only a couplet, and it is not easy 
to imitate the simplicity and condensation of the ori- 
ginal; but this is an attempt :— 


‘“‘ Here to the fisher Pelagon, his sire Meniscos laid 
A wicker-net and oar, to show his weary life and trade.” 


The next is by Addceus, on a fisherman whose boat 
was put to three various uses :— 


“ The fisher Diotimus long a trusty boat had rowed, 

Which also furnished on dry land a poor but fit abode. 

When thrown into his last long sleep, his dreary way he 
made 

To Hades without further help, by that same boat con- 
veyed : 

For that which had sustained his life the old man kept 
entire, 

And dying found it useful still to form his funeral pyre.” 


This epitaph on a seaman’s tomb is ascribed to 
Plato :— 
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“T am a shipwrecked sailor’s tomb: a peasant’s there doth 
atand : 

Thus the same world of Hades lies beneath both sea and 
land.” 


There are many more of the same class. This is by 
Poseidippus. The translation is nearly as given in 
Merivale’s book, with the initials A. F. M. :— 


“Oh, why, my brother-mariners, so near the boisterous 
wave 

Of ocean have ye hollowed out my solitary grave ? 

’T were better much that farther off a sailor's tomb should 
be, 

For I dread my rude destroyer—I dread the roaring sea : 

But may the smiles of fortune, and may love and peace 
await 

All you who shed a pitying tear for poor Nicetas’ fate.” 


On a shipwrecked person,—the translation by Mr 
Hodgson :— 


“ Perish the hour, that dark and starless hour— 
Perish the roaring main’s tempestuous power, 
That whelmed the ship where loved Abdera’s son 
Prayed to unheeding Heaven, and was undone. 
Yes—all were wrecked : and by the stormy wave 
To rough Seriphus borne he found a grave— 
Found from kind stranger hands funereal fires, 
Yet reached, inurned, the country of his sires.” 


Here is another of the same class, ascribed to Plato, 
but on doubtful evidence :-— 


“Ye mariners, by sea and land be yours a happy doom ; 
But know, you now are sailing past a shipwrecked sea- 
man’s tomb.” 
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This is by Leonidas :— 


“ Fearless embark from the wrecked seaman’s tomb: 
Others sailed safely when I met my doom.” 


This is by Callimachus, and exhibits his usual elegance, 
The translation is taken from Mr Symonds’s book on 
the Greek Poets :— 


“Would that swift ships had never been ; for so 
We ne’er had wept for Sopolis: but he 
Dead on the waves now drifts ; while we must go 
Past a void tomb, a mere name’s mockery.” 


There are one or two epitaphs upon slaves which are 
interesting, particularly as showing that the relation 
between a good master or mistress and a slave or 
perpetual bondsman was often friendly, and even affec- 
tionate. This is by Dioscorides :— 


“A slave, a Lydian, yet my master gave 
To me, who fostered him, a freeman’s grave : 
Master, live long ; and when on life’s decline 
You come to Hades, there J’ still be thine.” 


This, by an anonymous author, in the same strain, is 
touching :— 


“‘ Master, to thee still faithful I remain 
In death, and still my grateful thoughts retain ; 
How, rescued thrice from fell disease by thee, 
I fill this cell, where passers-by may see 
Manes the Persian’s tomb: for such good deed 
Service more true from all will be thy meed.” 


The next that we give is put into the mouth of 
another dying slave, also a Persian, bearing the name 
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of a great river, and who deprecates any funeral rites 
that would be at variance with his creed :— 


“ Burn not Euphrates, master ; let not Fire 
Be here polluted for my funeral pyre. 
A Persian born, of Persia’s genuine race, 
Fire to profane, to me were dire disgrace. 
Lay me in earth ; nor even bring water here 
To wash me,—Rivers also I revere.” 


Manes, a name already mentioned, was commonly 
borne by slaves, and occurs in the following epigram 
by Anyté :— 

“ Manes, when living, was a slave: dead now, 
Great King Darius, he’s as great as thou.” 


This, on a female slave of high character, by Damas- 
kios, will best bear translation in hexameters. It is 
not clear whether she had been manumitted during 
her lifetime :— 


*¢ Zosima, who when alive was only a slave in the body, 
Now, in the body as well, freedom at last has obtained.” 


This chapter may be concluded by a few special 
epitaphs, real or supposed, upon persons of distinction. 
Of these perhaps the most celebrated, and certainly 
one of the best, is by Simonides, on Archedicé, the 
daughter of the Athenian tyrant Hippias, and wife of 
a tyrant’s son at Lampsacus, where a monument was 
erected to her memory, on which the epitaph in 
question was actually inscribed :— 


“ Of One who, high in Greece precedence held, 
Hippias, who all men of his day excelled, 
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Archedicé the daughter here doth rest : 

Her father, brothers, husband, sons, possessed 
A princely rank ; but in her gentle mind 
None could a trace of arrogance e’er find.” 


Aristotle, who admired the genius and taste of Simon- 
ides, particularly refers to this epitaph as a specimen 
of judicious praise, the person mentioned being char- 
acterised as possessing that virtue which it was most 
difficult to practise in the position held by her. He 
gives as cases deserving of special eulogium when a 
prosperous person is moderate, or an unfortunate one 
magnanimous, 

The next that we shall give is by Antipater of 
Sidon, upon Aristomenes, a Messenian prince, the 
determined enemy of Sparta, whose life, though un- 
doubtedly historical, was adorned by exaggerations 
or additions of almost a legenda.; character. His 
chief qualities seem to have been patriotism, cour- 
age, and perseverance under difficulties, tempered 
with gentleness and tenderness of heart. <A singular 
story is told of him,—that a Rhodian king, when 
consulting the Delphic oracle, was enjoined to marry 
the daughter of “the best of the Greeks.” This he 
considered to be no other than Aristomenes, who 
thereafter found in Rhodes a peaceful refuge with his 
son-in-law. The epitaph which follows introduces 
upon the scene an eagle, by which bird his life had 
previously been saved when precipitated down a pit 
by the Spartans. The translation is by Leyden, and 
is very spirited :— 
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On AN EAGLE PERCHED ON THE TOMBSTONE OF 
ARISTOMENES, 


“ Majestic Bird ! so proud and fierce, 

Why tower’st thou o’er that warrior’s hearse ?” 
“T tell each god-like earthly king, 

Far as o’er birds of every wing 

Supreme the lordly eagle sails, 

Great Aristomenes prevails. 

Let tiraid doves, with plaintive cry, 

Coo o’er the graves where cowards lie : 

’Tis o’er the dauntless hero’s breast 

The kingly eagle loves to rest.” 


The advance and ultimate predominance of the 
Macedonian power over Greece proper, formed a tempt- 
ing occasion to time-servers for flattering the con- 
querors. Some mortuary epigrams here occur as 
marking that era. The first we give is upon Philip 
of Macedon, by Addceus :— 


“T, Philip, who first raised the Emathian name 
By warlike deeds beyond all former fame, 
Lie here at Aigee: if you e’er shall see 
One greater,—-from my lineage it must be.” 


fge was the place where the sepulchre of the Mace- 
donian kings was situated. The allusion in the end 
is of course to Alexander the Great. Addceus was 
probably a Macedonian. 

Connected with Philip’s name is a very ungenerous 
epigram by Geminus, in honour of the Macedonian 
victories over the Athenians, and supposed to be 
inscribed upon a trophy :— 
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“ This stone to Mars must grief to Athens bring, 
Telling the might of Macedonia’s king : 
The deeds of Marathon are now disgraced, 
The victories of Salamis effaced, 
Before the points of Philip’s spears abased. 
Invoke the dead, Demosthenes ; in vain! 
To taunt both quick and dead I here remain.” 
In one of his greatest speeches, Demosthenes had 
taken those who died at Marathon, and in other ancient 
battles, to witness that the resistance of the Athenians 
to Philip was laudable. 
Here is a short complimentary epigram on Alex- 
ander’s death, also by Addceus :— 


‘““Macetan Alexander’s tomb, if called on to disclose, 
Say that the world’s two continents his monument compose.” 


Macedonian is the word in the Greek, but the older 
adjective Macetan has been used, as more manageable. 
Here is a later epigram by Parimenio, alluding to 
the story of the Pythian oracle having declared Alex- 
ander to be invincible :— 
“ The rumour’s false that Alexander’s dead, 
Unless we hold that Phoebus told a lie : 
‘Thou art invincible,’ the Pythian said ; 
And those that are invincible can’t die.” 


This is a tribute by Agathias to his sister, who to 
other accomplishments added the rather unusual one 
of a knowledge of Law, her brother's profession—the 
translation somewhat simplified :— 

“ Bright Beauty, Music, legal Lore, Eugenia did adorn: 
Venus, the Muse, and Themis now for her their locks have 
shorn.” 
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This is a beautiful dirge on some lovely and beloved 
object, said to be by Plato, and not unworthy of his 
name :— 


“ Aster, in life our Morning star, a lovely light you shed; 
And now you shine as Hesperus, a star among the Dead.” 


We shall conclude this section, auspiciously, we hope, 
by a remarkable epitaph on a happy man. The name 
is not given, but the critics generally consider that the 
subject of it was a certain Quintus Metellus, mentioned 
by some minor historians, in whose case all the ele- 
ments of good fortune concurred that are here enumer- 
ated. Carphyllides is the author :— 


“View not my tomb with pity, passer-by : 
No cause for tears o’er me, though doomed to die. 
I’ve seen my children’s children : a dear wife, 
With me grown old, has cheered my lengthened life. 
Three of my offspring, honourably wed, 
Have given me grandsons from their fruitful bed, 
Who in my lap have oft been lulled to sleep ; 
For no disease or death e’er called to weep. 
These, with due honours, blameless to my rest 
Have sent me, in the region of the blest.” 


The Greek of the last phrase here used corresponds 
very closely to Lady Nairne’s “ Land of the leal.” 


CHAPTER IV, 
AMATORY. 


NotwitTHstanpine the differences which exist in char- 
acter and manners between the Greeks and ourselves, 
there could not fail to be a great community of feeling 
in the chief passions and affections of human ‘nature. 
Both nations belong to one great and elevated 
family of the human race; neither of them can be 
considered as savage or barbarian, or other than 
highly civilised. Our languages have a great mutual 
affinity ; and in some respects we stand aloof from 
other sections of humanity, whose institutions place 
them in a position essentially different from all 
European races. As regards the relation of the sexes, 
the great distinction arising from the presence or 
absence of polygamy is of itself enough to assimilate 
together those nations in which that source of female 
degradation does not exist. Faulty as Greek manners 
were, women were not treated as slaves or beasts of 
burden. The Greek matron was condemned to a 
certain seclusion, but she was held in respect; and 
in many cases, as we have already seen, the married 
life of the Greeks was one of affection and happiness. 
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Even the women that could not marry were not 
cruelly treated, and were not despised, except at least 
when they made an indiscriminate traffic of their 
attractions. 

The sentiment of love must turn in varying degrees 
upon two elements—the appreciation of personal 
beauty, and the admiration or pleasure excited by 
mental powers of one kind or other. To both of 
these emotions the Greek mind was keenly aliye, 
though in the young or the superficial the mental at- 
traction which would exert the greatest influence would 
consist in the charm of conversational versatility, or 
in some of the more sociable and pleasurable accom- 
plishments. These, we have seen, could in general be 
sought for only in those grades of the female sex which 
held an inferior status; but even with this class, 
amiable, though temporary, attachments might exist 
which would not be devoid of true affection. It 
should never be forgot that in men whose minds were 
of a higher and more serious order, a true and pure 
passion might exist towards superior women, of which 
there were not wanting remarkable examples. Ménage 
has an interesting treatise, dedicated to Madame Da- 
cier, on the Female Philosophers of Greece ; and many 
women there must have been who had great intellec- 
tual powers without being professed philosophers. It 
happens, besides, that our knowledge of the condition 
of Greek women is derived in a great degree from 
Athenian sources, referring thus to a locality where 
respectable females of Greek parentage were kept in 
closer seclusion than in other States. 

A. O. vol. xx. F 
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The Greek amatory epigrams deal largely in mytho- 
logical views. Venus and Cupid meet us at every 
turn ; though Venus had other attributes than those 
which related to love. 

This is a celebrated epigram upon Love—that is, 
Cupid—by Meleager : 

“ Dreadful is Love! dreadful! but where’s the good 

That oft this cry of ‘dreadful’ is renewed ? 

The urchin laughs at us; though o’er and o’er 

Reproached, he’s pleased ; reviled, he thrives the more. 


Venus, thou sea-born Queen ! I much admire,— 
Thou, sprung from water, shouldst produce this fire!” 


One of the most beautiful of this class of epigrams 
—or it may be a fragment of a little poem which has 
found its way into the Anthology—is said to be by 
Plato, and presents a lovely picture of the god of 
Love laid asleep among roses, with the bees settling 
upon his lips :-— 

‘“‘ We reached the grove’s deep shadow, and there found 

Cythera’s son in sleep’s sweet fetters bound, 

Looking like ruddy apples on their tree : 

No quiver and no bended bow had he ; 

These were suspended on a leafy spray. 

Himself in cups of roses cradled lay, 

Smiling in sleep ; while, from their flight in air, 

The brown bees to his soft lips made repair, 

To ply their waxen task, and leave their honey there.” 


We shall have occasion to see that the Greeks had 
two Venuses whom they worshipped—one, the ordi- 


nary or Earthly, the other the Heavenly Venus. In 
like manner there were two Cupids corresponding to 
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that distinction. There are epigrams in the Anthology 
referring specially to these /several divinities. The 
following epigram on the Heavenly Cupid is ascribed 
to Marianus, and is quoted in Ogle’s interesting book on 
‘ Antiquities Explained,’ where it is considered as illus- 
trating a beautiful gem transmitted to us from antiquity. 
It does not seem certain that this is strictly the case ; 
and we shall here insert the epigram independently, 
without special reference to the gem in question. The 
lines consist of a dialogue with Cupid, and sufficiently 
explain themselves. The translation is Ogle’s own, 
a little altered :*— 


“‘ Where now thy pliant bow and subtle darts ? 
Those shafts that seek to pierce our inmost hearts ? 
Where now the wings that speed thy rapid ffight ? 
Where now the torch that sheds a baneful light ? 
Why do those hands three flowery garlands bear ? 
And why a fourth restrain thy lovely hair?” 

“ Seek’st thou, good stranger, what I am to know ? 
To no corporeal source my birth I owe. 

No gross material mother nursed my frame ; 

And all the Vulgar Venus I disclaim. 

Men’s souls by me to heavenly science rise, 

And, fired with purer flames, possess the skies. 
Four glorious wreaths my skilful hands entwine, 
And Virtues four inspire the fair design. 

Three of the garlands are about me spread, ~ 
And this, the wreath of Wisdom, binds my head.” 


The Earthly Cupid has a very different character ; 
and the epigram that follows gives a lively and clever 


* Ogle, p. 56. 
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account of his pedigree and peculiarities. It is by 
Meleager :— 


‘No wonder Cupid is a murderous boy, 
A fiery archer, making pain his joy. 
His dam, while fond of Mars, is Vulcan’s wife ; 
And thus ’twixt fire and sword divides her life. 
His mother’s mother, too—why, that’s the Sea! 
When lashed with winds, a roaring fury she. 
No father has he, and no father’s kin: 
Tis through the mother all his faults flow in. 
Thus has he Vulcan’s flames, the wild Sea’s rage, 
And Mars’s blood-stained darts his wars on us to wage.” 


Here is a fanciful account of the first entry of love 
into a man’s breast. Does it suggest that wine may 
often have something to do with it? It is by Julian 
the Egyptian, is a great favourite, and has often been 
translated :— 


“ Twining a wreath, I found, ene day, 
Love, that among the roses lay ; 
Quick by the wings I caught him up, 
And plunged him in the brimming cup. 
Then urged by thirst’s imperious call, 
I drank the wine off, Love and all; 
And ever since, within my breast, 
His tickling wings destroy my rest.” 


Here is one in which the connection between Love 
and Wine is directly pointed out. It is by Rufinus :— 


‘My breast is armed with Reason against Love: 
One against one, he shan’t victorious prove, 
Though I’m a mortal, an immortal he, 

Yet from the combat I will never flee. 
But if he’s joined by Bacchus, I’m undone : 
Who could resist such odds of two to one?” 
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We have already given several of Meleager’s Sepul- 
chral and Amatory epigrams ; but it may now be con- 
venient to add such others of his on the subject of 
Love as may best deserve our attention. 

One of Meleager’s favourite female friends bears the 
graceful name of Zenophile—if indeed she was not a 
mere poetical creation, for the mistresses of poets have 
not always been rea] personages. We shall give some 
of the epigrams upon her without further introduction. 
The first, which describes the advent of spring, is 
translated by Professor Wilson himself, in a flowing 
and spirited style :— 


“Tis now that the white violets steal out the spring to 
greet, 

And that among his longed-for showers Narcissus smiles 
so sweet. 

"Tis now that lilies, upland born, frequent the slopes of 
green, 

And that the flower that lovers love, of all the flowers the 
queen, 

Without an equal anywhere in full-blown beauty glows ; 

Thou know’st it well, Zenophilé ! Persuasion’s flower, the 
Rose. 

Ah! why, ye hills and meadows, does bright laughter thus 
illume 

Your leafy haunts? so lavish why, and prodigal of 
bloom ? 

Not all the wreaths of all the flowers that Spring herself 
might cull 

As mine own Virgin e’er could be one-half so beautiful!” 


The next, which celebrates the lady’s musical powers, 
is translated by Mr Hay :— 
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“Tis a sweet strain, by Pan of Arcady ! 

Which warbles from thy lyre with thrilling sound, 
Zenophilé. Oh! how can I be free, 

Since Loves on every side enclose me round, 
Forbidding me to breathe a single hour 

In peace ?—since first thy beauty, then thy lyre, 
Thy grace, and then .... Oh! words of feeble power, 

Thy perfect ald has set me all on fire.” 


Here is an epigram which it is supposed Ben Jonson 
may have had in view in writing his beautiful song, 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes :”— 


‘<The wine-cup is glad: dear Zenophilt’s lip 

It boasts to have touched, when she stooped down to sip. 
Happy wine-cup! I wish that, with lips joined to mine, 
All my soul at a draught she would drink up like wine.” 


Among the Sepulchral epigrams fas been given Me- 
leager’s beautiful lament upon Heliodora’s death. We 
shall now insert one in an amatory strain, written before 
that sad event, if indeed it refers to the same Helio- 
dora. There are many translations of it in the “ Black- 
wood Papers,” but we think it sufficient to select one 
by Wilson, in the same free and joyous spirit which 
his translations so often present :— 


“‘T'll frame, my Heliodora! a garland for thy hair, 

Which thou, in all thy beauty’s pride, mayst not disdain 
to wear ; 

For I, with tender myrtles, white violets will twine— 

White violets, but not so pure as that pure breast of thine: 

With laughing lilies I will twine narcissus ; and the sweet 

Crocus shall in its yellow hue with purple hyacinth meet : 
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And I will twine with all the rest, and all the rest above, 
Queen of them all, the red red Rose, the flower which 
lovers love.” 


The following, which has been much admired, but 
has also occasioned some difficulty among critics, is 
translated by Mr Hay. It is an address by a lover 
who has come to the Hellespont, but is anxious to 
return to the island of Cos, the residence of Phanion, 
the object of his affection. He wishes the ships that 
are going southward to announce to the lady, if they 
should see her, his speedy return, and to inform her 
that when he is free he will not risk the dangers and 
delays of a sea-voyage, but will come to her on foot— 
an achievement not easily accomplished literally, as 
Cos is an island in the Augean. But the proposal to 
come on foot may either be ascribed to the strength of 
the poet’s imagination, or to the prosaic fact that if 
he came to the land nearest to Cos, there was but a 
short sea passage interposed :— 


“ Light barks of Helle’s straits! whose flagging sails 
Woo the embraces of the northern gales, 
If on the strand that views the Coan steep 
You see my Phanion gazing on the deep, 
‘Thou beautiful !’ say to her, ‘ these thy sighs 
Hasten thy lover to thy longing eyes ; 
Maiden beloved, I cannot wait the sea, 
My eager feet will bring me soon to thee.’ 
Tell her these words, and Jove with favouring gales 
Forthwith, at length, will fill your flagging sails.” 


We shall conclude our extracts from Meleager with 
two epigrams on Cupid which are well known, but 
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which seem to be distinguished more for liveliness and 
ingenuity than for much beauty. 

The first may be called the “Hue and Cry after 
Cupid ”—a name which Ben Jonson has given to a 
very graceful masque embodying all the best ideas on 
the subject of the epigrammatists and other poets. 
Jonson’s own poem has a proclamation peginnias with 
this question :— 


“ Beauties, have you seen this toy, 
Called Love, a little boy, 
Almost naked, wanton, blind, 
Cruel now, and then as kind ? 
If he be among you, say : 

He is Venus’ Runaway.” 


The whole of the poem is in the true Greek spirit, and 
deserves to be looked into. Of Meleager’s “ Hue and 
Cry” we give a translation by Mévivale, noticing 
merely that Lesbia’s name is substituted for Zeno- 
philé’s, as being shorter, for the rhythm’s sake :— 


“ Love, I proclaim, the vagrant child, 
Who, even now, at dawn of day, 
Stole from his bed and flew away. 
He’s wont to weep, as though he smiled, 
For ever prattling, swift, and daring ; 
Laughs with wide mouth and wrinkled nose ; 
Wing’d on the back, and always bearing 
A quiver, rattling as he goes, 
Unknown the author of his birth ; 
For Air, ’tis certain, ne’er begot 
The saucy boy ; and as for Earth 
And Sea, both swear they own him not: 
To all and everywhere a foe. 
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But you must look and keep good watch, 
Lest he should still around you throw 
Fresh nets, unwary souls to catch. 

Stay, while I yet am speaking, lo! 
There, there he sits like one forbidden ; 
And did you hope to ’scape me so— 

In Lesbia’s eyes, you truant, hidden ?” 


The remaining epigram on Cupid relates to the pro- 
posal to sell the fugitive after he has been caught. 
The translation is by Mr Hay :— 


‘Sold he must be—there, while he lies asleep 
On his own mother’s breast ; I cannot keep 
The bold, pert imp,—the jeering winged pest— 
Whose active talons never are at rest. 
The chattering, fearless creature, full of wiles, 
With tearful eyes suffused, with roguish smiles, — 
Eyes looking darts, whose glances all inflame, 
Whose wildness even his mother cannot tame ! 
Sold he must be—the monster ;—buy hin, pray, 
Good stranger, only bear him far away. 
Stop, stop, he weeps—sold, dear, thou shalt not be, 
But dwell a pet with my Zenophilé.” 


We give now an epigram by Rufinus referring to a 
garland sent to Rhodocléa, which may well match with 
Meleager’s to Heliodora. The translation is by Mr 
Hay, but his last four lines have been condensed into 
two, which makes it correspond in length with the 
Greek original :— 


“ This crown of fairest flowers, my Rhodocle, 
Which my own hands have wreathed, I send to thee : 
The lily,—the anemoné, moist with dew, 
The rose, narcissus, and the violet blue. - 
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Thus crowned, let no vain thoughts thy mind invade, 
Thou, and the wreath, both bloom,—and both must fade.” 


We shall now add two more Love epigrams, by 
Rufinus, which exhibit considerable elegance :— 


“Where now Praxiteles? Where the skilful art 
Of Polycleitus, that could life impart ? 
Who will mould Meleté’s sweet-scented hair, 
Her lustrous eyes, her neck, like ivory fair ? 
Sculptors and casters, sure we owe a shrine 
To her bright form as to a power divine.” 


Here is another, much admired and copied by several 
modern Latin poets :— 
“The eyes of Juno, Meleté, are thine, 

Minerva’s hands, and Venus’ breasts divine ; 

While thy fair feet like Thetis’ ankles shine. 

Happy is he who sees thee ; he who hears 

Thy voice melodious, trebly blest appears : 

Who woos thee has a demigod’s delight ; 

And he who wins thee is immortal quite.” 


The feet of Thetis were particular objects of admira- 
tion, and “silver-footed” was her peculiar epithet. 
The last lines of the epigram remind one of Sappho’s 
ode :— 


“ Blest as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth that fondly sits by thee.” 


The next epigram that we shall give is by Agathias, 
and is often quoted, though perhaps it does not pos- 
sess any high degree of excellence. The translation 
is by Mr Hay, a good deal altered :— 
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“The livelong night I spend in woe. 
And when the dawn appears, 

That might bring rest to soothe my breast, 
And wipe away my tears ; 

These envious swallows haunt my door, 
With pipe so loud and shrill, 

They will not leave me to repose, 
But twitter, twitter, still. 

Ye chatterers, cease ; I did no harm 
To Philomela’s tongue : 

Go to the hoopoe’s desert haunts, 
And there your woes prolong ; 

And while you mourn poor Itys’ fate, 
Perchance Rhodanthe’s charms 

May glow in dreams of blissful rest, 
Within these longing arms,” 


The story of Progné, Philomela, Tereus, and Itys is 
too well known to require repetition here. 

The ideas and images suggested by the passions or 
strong affections of humanity are wonderfully alike in 
various forms of society and literature. Nothing seems 
more natural than the utterance of the wishes of lovers 
to be transmuted into some object that will place them 
in proximity to the person beloved. Here are speci- 
mens from the Greek. The first is by Callistratus, 
who flourished in the second century B.c. It is trans- 
lated, we think, by Merivale :— 


“T wish I were an ivory lyre— 
A lyre of burnished ivory— 
That to the Dionysian choir 
Blooming boys might carry me : 
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Or would I were a chalice bright 
Of virgin gold by fire untried, 
For virgin chaste as morning light 
To bear me to the altar-side.” 


Imitated by Moore thus, in his collection of Epistles 
and Odes :— 


“ If I were yonder conch of gold, 
And thou the pearl within it placed,” &c. 


This is by Anacreon, also translated by Merivale. 
After referring to the transmutation of Niobe and 
Progne, the poet continues :— 


“ But I would be a mirror, 
So thou mayst pleas’d behold me ; 
Or robe, with close embraces 
About thy limbs to fold me ; 
A crystal fount, to lave thee ; 
Sweet oils, thy hair to deck ; 
A zone, to press thy bosom ; 
Or pearl, to gem thy neck: 

Or, might I worship at thy feet, 
A sandal for thy feet I’d be ; 
E’en to be trodden on were sweet, 
If to be trodden on by thee.” 


Here is another, also, we think, very beautiful. It is 
by some ascribed to Rufinus, by others to Dionysius 
the Sophist—while others, again, describe it as of un- 
certain parentage. Mr Merivale has translated it so 
far, but for some reason or other has omitted the last 
couplet as it appears in the Planudean Anthology. 
This we shall endeavour to supply, while we adopt Mr 
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Merivale’s version as far as it goes, with a slight alter- 
ation to bring it nearer the original :— 


“Oh that I were some gentle air, 
That when the heats of summer glow, 
And lay thy panting bosom bare, 
I might upon that bosom blow ! 
Oh that I were yon blushing rose, 
Which even now thy hands have pressed, 
That I might love in sweet repose, 
Reclining on thy snowy breast! 
Oh that I were a lily fair, 
That, culled by fingers fairer still, 
I might thy every movement share, 
And on thy beauty gaze my fill!” 


See how modern feelings are apt to run, as Christopher 
North says, “into the same sort of amorous fancy.” 
Romeo in Shakespeare breathes the wisk — 


“Oh that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek !” 


Christopher also appropriately refers to Burns :— 


“O that my love were yon red rose 
That grows upon the castle wa’, 
And I myself a drap o’ dew, 

Into her bonny breast to fa’ !” 

O, there, beyond expression blest, 
I'd feast on beauty a’ the nicht, 
Sunk on her silk-saft faulds to rest, 
Till fley’d awa’ by Phcebus’ licht.” 


Shakespeare, though no great scholar, had himself lived 
among profound and accomplished scholars. But 
Burns, we should think, knew little or nothing of 
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the Greek anthologists ; yet see how he fell into their 
style, and instinctively adopted their spirit. Here is 
another example. There is an anonymous Greek 
epigram which may be thus translated :— 


“Two evils, Poverty and Love, 
My anxious bosom tear ; 
The one my heart would little move, 
But Love I cannot bear.” 


What is this but Burns’s passionate lament !— 


“QO poortith cauld, and restless love, 
Ye wreck my peace between ye; 
But poortith a’ I could forgie, 
An’ ’twerena for my Jeanie.” 


Again, the exquisite “Posie” of our Scottish bard 
equals and surpasses those garlands sent to their 
mistresses by Meleager and Rufirus, which we have 
above quoted. The truth is, that all these poets, 
Greek and British, had the same schoolmistress, 
Nature, who teaches her pupils a universal language, 

Two or three smaller epigrams of this class may 
here be given. This is said to be by Plato :— 


“ My star, thou view’st the stars on high : 
Would that I were that spangled sky, 
That I, thence looking down on thee, 
With all its eyes thy charms might see.” 


This is also ascribed to Plato, and it is certain that 
when a young man he wrote several amatory poems :— 


“ My soul, love, on my lips, while kissing thee, 
Fluttered and longed to flit across from me.” 
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This is by Capito :— 


‘“ Beauty, on which no graces wait, 
May please, but not retain ; 
Just as, without the barb, the bait 
Floats useless on the main.” 


This is by Asclepiades :— 


“ Sweet to the thirsty man is snow, to quench the summer’s 
heat ; 

The winter’s end, the spring’s return, to sailors too is 
sweet ; 

But sweeter far when lovers twain have found a blissful 
bower, 

Where mutual vows and mutual love will speed each 
happy hour.” 


This is anonymous :— 


“Venus, if men at sea you save, 
And rescue from the wheliming wave, 
Me, too, a lover, I implore, 
Save from worse shipwreck here on shore.” 


This epigram, by Callimachus, was admired and para- 
phrased by Horace :— 


“The hunter, in the mountains, every roe, 
And every hare, pursues through frost and snow, 
Tracking their footsteps. But if some one say, 
‘See ! here’s a beast struck down, he turns away. 
Such is my love : I chase the flying game, 
And pass with coldness the self-offering dame.” 


We may include in this chapter a fantastic epigram 
by Agathias on the loves of Venus and Anchises. 
Anchises in his old age still desires to testify his 
devotion to the goddess, and presents her with the 
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‘only black hair he can find in his head, addressing her 
at the same time in these words :— 


“Venus, thy spouse Anchises, whose young love 
Oft drew thy footsteps to the Ideean grove, 
Brings one dark hair, with difficulty found, 

Sole relic of that age when joys abound. 
Thou, goddess (for thou canst), his youth restore, 
Or take grey hairs for what he was of yore.” 


Henry Stephens, for want, no doubt, of something 
better to do, gave 105 Latin translations of this last 
couplet. 

We shall now conclude our amatory extracts with an 
epigram by Theocritus on the Hzaventy Venus :— 


“ Venus, but not the Vulgar one, you view : 
Call her the Heavenly ; ’tis her title due. 
Her image here Chrysogoné, the chaste, 
Within the house of Amphicles has placed, 
With whom a happy married life she led, 
And many goodly children bore and bred. 
Each rolling year was better than the past, 
Flowing from thee, Divine One, first and last : 
For they who gratefully the gods adore, 
Still find their joys increasing more and more.” 


CHAPTER V. 
DIDACTIC. 


THE next class of epigrams on which we shall enter is 
the Didactic, or Gnomic, as they may be called— 
those, namely, that relate to the knowledge of life and 
duty, and which involve the maxims, precepts, or 
prudential rules by which our conduct may be guided. 
It deserves to be remembered that the dissemination 
of such truths and precepts was an early part of the 
system that led to inscriptional writings. Hipparchus, 
as we have already indicated, added to the more direct 
announcements of the Herme, or landmarks put up by 
him, a set of moral sentences for popular instruction ; 
and some of these have been handed down to us. 
Here is an example. The original consisted of an 
hexameter and pentameter line. The hexameter on 
one side of the Hermes described the locality; the 
pentameter on the other set forth the name of the 
party erecting the image, with the moral precept 
meant to be inculcated—thus : 


“This Hermes stands where Thria and the city’s limits 
meet : 


Hipparchus raised this monument: Let Justice GUIDE 
YOUR FEET.” 


A. O. Vol. xx. G 
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There is another, of which the first line is lost; the 
last is preserved :— 


“The Deme of ... here begins: the city’s precincts 
end : 

Hipparchus raised this monument: NEVER DECEIVE A 
FRIEND.” 


Ata later period such precepts or truths would be 
inscribed anywhere, according to individual taste or 
fancy, wherever there was a vacant slab or an avail- 
able pillar, on a summer-house or in a dwelling, as was 
done by the eccentric Englishman who put up the 
motto of “Waste not, want not” in his kitchen, not, 
probably, without some necessity for the admonition ; 
and often such sayings would have no other existence 
than as literary efforts to be read or committed to 
memory, which their metrical form would facilitate. 

One of the most excellent of tnis class of epigrams 
appears in the form of a model prayer by a pious and 
enlightened heathen, such as Socrates might be sup- 
posed to have preferred. It is anonymous :— 


“ Asked or unasked, things good, great Jove, supply : 
Things evil, though we ask for them, deny.” 


This is like the prayer recommended by Juvenal in 
his celebrated tenth satire, and imported by Johnson 
into his “ Vanity of Human Wishes :”— 
“ Still raise for Good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice.” 


Of special blessings to be desired, one of the most 
frequent is that of mediocrity of fortune: “Give me 
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neither poverty nor riches.” Here are some examples. 
The first is by Parmenio, translated by Mr Hay :— 


“ Enough for me this cloak, though homely spun ; 
Fed on the flowers of song, your feasts I shun : 
I hate your wealthy fool—the flatterer’s god— 
Nor hang I trembling on his awful nod : 

Calm and contented, I have learned to feel 
The blessed freedom of a humble meal.” 


Here is another by Alpheus of Mitylene, quaint, and 
often translated by Latin versifiers :— 


‘‘ T care not for those wide and fertile fields, 
Nor all the wealth that Gyges held in fee : 
What joy a self-sufficing fortune yields, 
Such modest livelihood is dear to me. 
The wise old maxim, ‘Not too much ’— 
Too much has power my heart to touch.” 


The just appreciation of wealth, and the knowledge 
of its true uses, is a favourite subject. 
This is by Lucian, the translation partly by Hay :-— 
“ Enjoy your goods as if your death were near : 
Save them as if ’twere distant many a year. 


Sparing or spending, be thy wisdom seen 
In keeping ever to the golden mean.” 


Or thus :— 


‘Wise is the man, prepared for either end, 
Who in due measure can both spare and spend.” 


This is upon a miser, anonymous :— 


“ All say that you are rich: I say, Not so: 
Yow're poor: wealth only by its use we know. 
What you enjoy is yours: what for your heirs 
You hoard, already is not yours but theirs.” 
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This is by Paul the Silentiary, translated by Hay :— 


“ No gracious boon is life, if vexing cares 
Wither the temples with thin hoary hairs 
Be mine enough—since too much golden store 
Always corrodes the maddened heart the more. 
Thence better oft, amid this mortal strife, 
Is poverty than riches, death than life. 
Since thus it is, on Wisdom fix thy gaze ; 
Hers thy heart’s wishes, hers be all its ways.” 


This, again, is upon a miser, by Lucillius :-— 


“Yours is a pauper’s soul, a rich man’s pelf : 
Rich to your heirs, a pauper to yourself.” 


The transitory nature of property is thus depicted by 
an unknown writer. A field is personified as speak- 
ing :— 
“ Once I was Achsmenides’s firld : 

He to Menippus now his claim must yield. 

Thus I for ever pass from hand to hand, 

And each possessor thinks me his own land. 

All of them think so; but they all are wrong ; 

To none, but Fortune only, I belong.” 


The following reflection upon the succession of heirs, 
said to be by Simonides, is to the same effect :— 


“ My heir rejoices when I die; and so 
His heir will do, when he in turn shall go: 
This debt we all of us to nature owe.” 


It is a great question whether life on the whole is 
happy or the reverse. Archias, who, without being 
original, is often elegant, commends the Thracians for 
their views in this respect. The translation is a little 
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altered from Hay’s, and a couplet borrowed from Bland 
has been added :— 


“ Praiseworthy are the Thracians, who lament 
The infant that hath left its mother’s womb : 
Who deem those happy, too, whom Death has sent 
Without prevision to the peaceful tomb. 
Well in their grief and gladness is express’d 
That Life is labour, and that Death is rest.” 


Two epigrams are well known as advocating opposite 
views of human life,—the one maintaining that no 
course or career is satisfactory, and that, as Silenus 
was said to have taught, it is better either to have 
never been born, or immediately to die; the other, 
that every path or position in life has its advan- 
tages, and that life on the whole is a boon and a 
source of enjoyment. 

The epigram against Life is by Posidippus, or, as 
some say, Crates. The translation is by Hay :— 


“Which the best way of life? The forum rings 
With bickering brawls ; home, too, vexation brings : 
Toil in the country, terror reigns at sea: 

Abroad wealth trembles lest its goods may flee ; 
And want is woe: trouble, thy name is wife: 
A single is a solitary life ; 

Children are cares ; cheerless a childless state : 
Youth is but folly ; weak a hoary’pate. 

Since thus it is, a wise man still should cry 
Ne’er to be born, or being born to die.” 


The opposite side of the argument is maintained by 
Metrodorus, the translation slightly altered from 
Hay’s :— 
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“ Good all the ways of life: the forum rings 
With deeds of glorious enterprise ; home brings 
Sweet rest ; the charms of Nature clothe the fields; 
The sea brings gain: abroad wealth honour yields : 
Want may be hid ; comfort, thy name is wife : 
A single is a free and easy life. 
Children are joys: cares shun the childless bed : 
Strength attends youth ; reverence the hoary head. 
Since thus it is, a wise man’s choice should be, 
Both to be born, and born such good to see.” 


Whether life on the whole be a success or a failure, 
there can be no doubt that it is uncertain, both in its 
tenure and duration, and that at the best its enjoyments 
are fleeting and perishable. Hear, on this subject, a 
strain from our old friend Simonides, though it is 
liker an elegy than an epigram. The translation we 
give is by Merivale :-— 


«¢ All human things are subject to decay : 
And well the man of Chios tuned his lay— 
‘ Like leaves on trees the race of man is found ;’ 
Yet few receive the melancholy sound, 
Or in their breasts imprint this solemn truth, 
For hope is near to all, but most to youth. 
Hope’s vernal season leads the laughing hours, 
And strews o’er every path the fairest flowers : 
To cloud the scene, no distant mists appear ; 
Age moves no thought, and death awakes no fear. 
Ah! how unmindful is the giddy crowd 
Of the small span to youth and life allowed ! 
Ye who reflect, the short-lived good employ ; 
And while the power remains, indulge your joy.” 


Some of this translation is too free; and to the four 
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lines beginning “ Hope’s vernal season,” we should 
prefer the following, as closer to the original :-—. 


“ While the light heart the joys of youth deceive, 
We dream of things we never can achieve. 
Age moves no thought, and death awakes no fear : 
Nor look we for disease while health is here.” 


This is by Lucian :— 


‘“‘ Things owned by mortals needs must mortal be, 
Away our best possessions from us flee ; 
And if at times they seem disposed to stay, 
Then we from them too quickly flee away.” 


This is anonymous :— 


“Short is the rose’s bloom ; another morn 
Will show no rose, but, in its stead, a thorn.” 


Regarding life as thus uncertain and transitory, the 
great question comes to be, in what manner it shall 
best be passed, so as to secure the blessings which it is 
capable of yielding. Two opposite views on this sub- 
ject will always be taken by different schools of 
thought and morals. Labour and virtue will be the 
resources of the one, and pleasure and self-indulgence 
of the other. Simonides, we are glad to say, will be 
found here to have chosen the better part, though now 
and then he may seem to relax the strictness of his 
tone. His fragment upon Virtue is worthy of all 
praise. The translation we give is partly borrowed 
from Mr Hay :-— 


Tis said that Virtue dwells sublime 
On rugged cliffs, full hard to climb, 
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Where round her ranged, a sacred band 
Acknowledge her divine command ; 

But mortal ne’er her form may see, 
Unless his restless energy 

Breaks forth in sweat that gains the goal, 
The perfect manhood of the soul.” 


The allusion to “sweat” as the outward token of 
generous exertion is frequent in the best Greek poets. 
Thus Hesiod, as translated by Elton :— 


‘‘ Where Virtue dwells, the gods have placed before 
The dropping sweat that springs from every pore, 
And ere the feet can reach her bright abode, 

Long, rugged, steep the ascent, and rough the road. 
The ridge once gained, the path so hard of late 
Runs easy on, and level with the gate.” 


The two following epigrams may also be referred to. 
They purport to contain the worde that ‘‘ Juno would 
have spoken,” when Hercules on his deification was 
admitted to Olympus. They are both anonymous :— 


“Now, Hercules, your virtue’s generous sweat 
Has from your sire this bright requital met : 
After its round of conflicts, labour gains 
Unbounded honour to reward its pains.” 


“‘ Labour and mighty sweat have for you gained 
This grace, a seat in heaven, by none before attained.” 


Another epigram by Onestes has a close resemblance 
to some of those we have just quoted :— 
“ You toiled up Helicon ; but nectar, poured 
From the Pegasian well, your strength restored : 


So Wisdom’s path is steep ; but, gained the height, 
The Muses’ gifts will fill you with delight.” 
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It should be observed that in classical writers the 
Muses do not represent, as they often do with us, the 
powers of poetry or even of literature only, but 
embrace the whole range of the sciences, including 
physical science. Thus Virgil, in his Second Georgic, 
describing the objects of his ambition, speaks in these 
terms :— 


“Ye sacred Muses! with whose beauty fired 
My soul is ravished and my brain inspired, 
Whose priest I am, whose holy fillets wear, 
Would you your poet’s first petition hear, 
Give me the ways of wandering stars to know, 
The depths of heaven above, and earth below,” &c. 


This that follows is a noble strain in praise of Equa- 
nimity, by Archilochus, which we here give, though 
his era is earlier than that of the proper epigram- 
matists. The translation is Mr Hay’s, somewhat 
altered :— 


“Toss’d on a sea of troubles, Soul, my Soul, 
Thyself do thou control ; 
And to the weapons of advancing foes 
A stubborn breast oppose ; 
Undaunted ’mid the hostile might 
Of squadrons burning for the fight. 


Thine be no boasting, when the victor’s crown 
Wins thee deserved renown ; 
Thine no dejected sorrow, when defeat 
Would urge a base retreat : 
Rejoice in joyous things—nor overmuch 
Let grief thy bosom touch 
"Midst evil, and still bear in mind, 
How changeful are the ways of humankind.” 
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Let us add one or two more of these high-minded 
compositions, 

This is a versification of a celebrated thought ex- 
pressed by Thales ; it is by Lucian :— 


“ Committing wrong, the chance may be that you elude 
men’s eyes ; 

You never can elude the gods, when wrong you e’en 
devise.” 


What follows is said to be the precept of a Pythian 
oracle :— 
*‘ Cleansed in thy soul, enter the holy place 
Of the pure god, touching the lustral wave ; 


The good need little water, but the base 
Free from their guilt not ocean’s self can lave.” 


The contemplation of death is necessarily in its 
various aspects present to the miids of all thinking 
men, and there are many Greek epigrams upon it,— 
some of them dealing with it in a high and noble 
spirit, and others seeking to use it chiefly as an in- 
centive to present enjoyment. It is not every one 
of our pagan friends who realised the wise wish of 
Martial, that he might always be able 


“To look on life with placid eye, 
And neither fear nor wish to die.” 


But the Greek poets were not generally cowards in 
this matter. This by Agathias is a fair specimen. 
The version is chiefly taken from Bland :— 


“Why fear ye death, the parent of repose, 
That puts an end to penury and pain ? 
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His presence once, and only once, he shows, 
And none have seen him e’er return again. 


But maladies of every varying hue 
In thick succession human life pursue.” 


4éschylus had anticipated this last idea by writing of 
death as the only “ healer of irremediable ills.” 

The following epigram by Aisopus takes a some- 
what similar view of death as a remedy. The trans- 
lation is by Dr Wellesley :— 

“From thee, O life ! and from thy myriad woes, 

Who but by death can flee or find repose ? 

For though sweet Nature’s beauties gladden thee, 
The sun, the moon, the stars, the earth, the sea, 
All else is fear and grief; and each success 
Brings its retributive unhappiness.” 

We are not indiscriminately fond of Palladas’s 
epigrams, though Erasmus is said to have admired 
them. Some of them are repulsive; but the follow- 
ing, though exaggerated, aims at a higher tone. It 
is uncertain whether Palladas was a Christian :— 


“The Body is a torture to the Soul ; 
A hell, a fate, a load, a stern control, 
That weighs it to the ground with many woes, 
Nor e’er allows it to enjoy repose. 
But from the Body, as from Death, set free, 
It flies to God and Immortality.” 


We shall here insert another by Palladas as to the 
advantages of the mediocrity of fortune :— 
‘Envy, a8 Pindar has averred, 
To Pity should be much preferred : 


The envied have a brilliant fate ; 
Pity is given where griefs are great. 
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But I would wish alike to be 

From pity and from envy free. 

A mean is best : high places know 

Great perils : scorn still haunts the low.” 

Many of the epigrammatists, it must be confessed, 
make the shortness and uncertainty of life and the 
certainty of death an argument for conviviality. Ex- 
hortations such as we are now to introduce are common. 
The first one is anonymous; the translation com- 
pounded from Bland and Wellesley :— 

‘Drink and be glad: to-morrow what may be, 

Or what thereafter, none of us can see. 

Haste not nor fret : but now as well’s you may, 
Feast and be merry ; freely give away ; 
Remember joys can last but with the breath, 

And think how short a space parts life and death ; 
An instant :—seize what good may now befall ; 
Dead, thou hast nothing, and another all.” 


This, to the same effect, is by Palladas ; the version is 
partly Hay’s :— 
“To die is due by all: no mortal knows 

Whether to-morrow’s dawn his life may close, 

Knowing this well, O man, let cheering wine, 

That sweet forgetfulness of death, be thine. 

Give way to love too : live from day to day, 

And yield to Fate o’er all things else the sway.” 
This next remonstrance obviously comes from a volup- 
tuary, who, besides thinking a bird in the hand worth 
two in the bush, prefers that any expensive offerings 
should be given when he can feel the good of them, 
rather than when he is incapable of doing so. It is 
anonymous—the translation by Merivale :— 
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‘‘ Seek not to glad these senseless stones 

With fragrant ointments, rosy wreaths ; 
No warmth can reach our mouldering bones 

From lustral fire that vainly breathes, 
Now let me revel whilst I may : 

The wine that o’er my grave is shed 
Mixes with earth and turns to clay : 

No honours can delight the dead.” 


We may here advert to a practice that seems to 
have been observed in Greece, connected with the feel- 
ings which we are describing, and which presents a 
melancholy and to Christian minds a miserable feel- 
ing. The Greeks, it is generally thought, did not use 
skeletons and death’s-heads as funeral emblems, but 
rather represented death on their monuments under 
the form of Sleep, in the act often of extinguishing a 
torch. But they did use, or at least the voluptuaries 
among them used, the more painful reminiscences of 
death as incentives to social indulgences. A very 
singular epigram has been preserved illustrating this 
practice. It is by Polemo, and seems to refer to 
some gem or ornament of a convivial tendency ; and, 
indeed, the last couplet is said to have been found in- 
scribed on a gem :— 


‘The poor man’s armour see ! this flask and bread, 
This wreath of dewy leaves to deck the head ; 
This bone, too, of a dead man’s brain the shell, 
The Soul’s supreme and holy citadel. 
The carving says, ‘ Drink, eat, and twine your flowers ; 
This dead man’s state will presently be ours,’” 


Herodotus tells us that the old Egyptians at their 
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banquets used to send round a wooden form of a 
skeleton with this exhortation—‘ Looking upon this, 
drink and enjoy yourself; for when you are dead you 
will be like this.” Plutarch says of this custom that 
though it was unseemly, yet it had this use, “ to incite 
the spectators not to luxury and drunkenness, but to 
mutual love and friendship,”—which is, to say the 
least, somewhat doubtful. 

We are afraid that, upon the whole, temperance in 
the use of wine was not a conspicuous virtue among the 
Greeks, or at leastamongtheAthenians. Their tendency 
to indulgence in'this respect may be inferred not merely 
from their dramatists and miscellaneous writers, but 
also from the philosophical accounts of their Symposia, 
as represented by Plato and Xenophon, though they 
seem to have submitted to certain restraints of a 
rather peculiar kind. There was un idea that drinking 
was not generally allowable to young men, but was a 
privilege of the old, who needed it more; and Socrates 
in Plato lays it also down as a medical rule that drink- 
ing should not take place on two consecutive evenings. 
The conversations, of course, would vary according to 
the character of the guests ; but if Plato’s writings are 
to be held as founded on fact, it is clear that very late 
and long sittings must have been thus spent. Such 
excesses were all the more likely to take place, and to 
become exaggerated, from the exclusion of women 
from their feasts ; and when once established, the con- 
versational propensities of the Greeks, or at least of the 
Athenians, would make them frequent and favourite 
enjoyments. 
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The customs of different countries in these respects 
are well worth observing, Probably the French, of all 
other nations, most nearly approach to the Greeks in 
conversational powers and propensities ; but the forms 
of French society and some of their national virtues, 
their courtesy to women, and their habitual temper- 
ance, led to this result, that the drawing-rooms or ladies’ 
apartments were the ordinary scenes of their conversa- 
tional displays, and that women not only held their 
own part but took the lead in these réunions. On 
the other hand, English ladies have their share of con- 
versation, but a peculiarity exists in English society 
little known elsewhere. Talleyrand, we believe, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the half-hour, more or less, 
passed by men in England over their wine, after the 
ladies have left the dinner-table, is an important 
adjunct to the British constitution. Englishmen seem 
to need some wine to brighten their faculties ; when 
left alone in this way they can talk freely on all pub- 
lic subjects without mixing up ladies with politics, 
and a tone, it is thought, is attained, among political 
thinkers, of moderation, courtesy, and mutual forbear- 
ance, eminently conducive to that most important 
object, the predominance of good sense and sound 
judgment in all public matters. 

The freedom of conviviality adopted and enjoined 
by the Greeks may be seen in some of their popular 
sayings ; and among others, in the proverb which 
denounced as @ nuisance any bottle-companion that 
has “a good memory.” This idea is vigorously ex- 
panded in the following epigram by Antipater :— 
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“ Not the setting of the Pleiades so fearful is to me,— 

Not the howling round the rugged rock of a wild and 
stormy sea,— 

Not the flash that fires the mighty heavens,—as the water- 
drinking fellow, 

Who remembers and repeats the things we said when we 
were mellow.” 


We suspect we must hold that both Plato and Xeno- 
phon come, strictly speaking, under the censure of 
being convivial companions who “remember and re- 
peat” what passes at wine-parties ; for many of their 
reminiscences relate to scenes where wine has had a 
good deal to do with the conversation ; but the world will 
not regret that in this respect they should have trans- 
gressed the rule imposed on ordinary convivialities. 

It ought here to be mentioned that the character of 
the Greek wine generally was such that all but the 
grossly intemperate diluted it largely with water. 
Even the mixture of half-and-half was thought too 
strong. Several epigrams contain allusions to this 
subject. This is by Meleager. The nymphs are the 
Impersonation of water :— 


* Bacchus, from Semeleé’s scorched body saved, 
The Nymphs received, and with pure water laved. 
Hence he and they are friends : if you decline 
To let them mix, you'll swallow fire for wine.” 


Carousals were generally conducted according to some 
method prescribed or enforced by a chosen president 
or symposiarch, as he was called. The great distinc- 
tion was whether the drinking should be compulsory or 
optional] as to quantity, men of sense of course prefer- 
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ring the voluntary system. This is illustrated by the 
following epigram by Onestes :— 


“Freedom in drinking always is the best : 
Force is an insult to both wine and guest. 
Some on the ground their wine will slily pour ; 
Some under ground may sink to Lethe’s shore. 
Away, ye sots! the needs of natural joy 
A modest measure amply will supply.” 


We do not think it necessary to lay before our readers 
more of these convivial verses, or to give them any of 
the Anacreontic class, with which most people must 
be familiar in some shape or other. The best imita- 
tion in English of the Anacreontic style is perhaps to 
be found in Cowley’s smaller poems. 

This section may be concluded by a few miscel- 
laneous epigrams on general life and manners. 

The first we give is a fanciful supplication to two 
of our faculties, by Macedonius. It reminds us of the 
saying of Themistocles, when Simonides proposed to 
teach him Mnemonics, or the art of memory, that he 
would rather learn the art of forgetfulness :— 


“‘ Memory, and thou, Forgetfulness, all hail! 
Each in her province greatly may avail. 
Memory, of all things good remind us still : 
Forgetfulness, obliterate all that’s ill.” 


This is a kind of counterpart, by the same author :— 


“ Memory, and thou, Forgetfulness, not yet 
Your powers in happy harmony I find: 
One oft recalls what I would fain forget, 
And one blots out what I would bear in mind.” 
A. ©. vol. xx, Ft 
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This, which is anonymous, embodies the well-known 
saying of Anaxagoras, that every place is at the same 
distance from the infernal regions :— 


“ Straight the descent to Hades, whencesoe’er, 
From Athens or from Meroé, you fare : 
Nor grieve to die when far from home ; you'll find 
To Hades everywhere a favouring wind.” 


The next is by Lucillius :-— 


“ T mourn not those who lose their vital breath ; 
But those who, living, live in fear of death.” 


This is by Palladas — 


“ Father of flatterers, Gold, of Pain and Care begot, 
A fear it is to have thee, and a pain to have thee not.” 


This, again, is by Lucillius :— 


“ Tf one grown old still longer life implores, 
I wish his years prolonged for many scores.” 


This is by Theognis :— 


 Woe’s me for joyful youth, and joyless eld ! 
This coming, I behold ; that going, I’ve beheld.” 


The next is by Philo :— 


“ Grey hairs are wisdom—if you hold your tongue : 
Speak—and they are but hairs, as in the young.” 


This is by Lucian :— 


‘The happy think a lifetime a short stage : 
One night to the unhappy seems an age,” 


This, upon deliberation and rashness, is by the same :— 


“¢ Slow-footed Counsel is most sure to gain ; 
Rashness still brings Repentance in her train.” 
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Give quickly, if you give at all, is thus recommended 
by an anonymous writer :— 


‘ Swift kindnesses are best: a long delay, 
In kindness, takes the kindness all away.” 


This, too, is anonymous :— 


“Too much is always bad: old proverbs call 
Even too much honey nothing else than gall.” 


This next, which is also anonymous, requires some 


explanation, as it turns upon the letters of the Greek 
alphabet :— 


“Six hours suffice for work : when these we give, 
The next four letters order us to ‘live.’” 


It has been a common amusement for studious men to 
expand this epigram by a more minute subdivision of 
time. In Sir Edward Coke’s Diary there is a Latin 
triplet on the subject, of which Mr Amos, in his inter- 
esting ‘Gems of Latin Poetry,’ tells us that he found 
this version upon a fly-leaf of an old law-book :— 


“Six hours to sleep allot: to law be six addressed : 
Pray four: feast two: the Muses claim the rest.” 


Sir William Jones tried to improve this by rather too 
quaint a conceit, thus :— 


“Seven hours to law ; to soothing slumber seven : 
Ten to the world allow ; and all to Heaven.” 


His couplet had been misquoted, and Mr Amos points 
out an unmeaning dispute between Croker and Mac- 
aulay on the basis of that false reading.* 


* Amos, Gems, p. 120. 
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These modern compositions are all obviously founded 
upon the Greek epigram above given, but of which 
the essential part cannot be seen in a translation. 
The turning-point of it lies here, that the letters of 
the Greek alphabet, with the addition of three other 
signs, are used as numerals; and when you have ex- 
pressed the siz hours in that way, the next four letters 
are these—z, é, th, i, which, when put together, make 
the imperative mood of the verb to live. To live, we 
suspect, may have a‘good many different meanings. 
“To live and love” is a phrase of Catullus; but the 
best view of the epigram is to suppose that “ living” 
here embraces all the employments and enjoyments of 
life that will enable us better to labour when the 
season of labour returns. We find it thus expanded 
in a stray MS. found in a folio Anthology :— 


“ Six hours are due to labour, and no more: 
Count these in letters, and the following four 
Tell man to ‘live :’ to eat and drink and play, 
And sleep and wake, and think, and watch and pray.” 


The following is an epigram by Macedonius, giving 
a very liberal view of the duties of hospitality, a vir- 
tue particularly necessary in certain states of society, 
and not inappropriate in a pretty wide sense in some 
remote parts even of our own country :— 


“Stranger and countryman to me 
Welcome alike shall ever be. 
To ask of any guest his name, 
Or whose he is, or whence he came, 
I hold can never be his part 
Who owns « hospitable heart.” 
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The following is a eulogium on the value of friend- 
ship, anonymous :— 


“ A good friend’s a great treasure, Heliodorus, 
As great as any Heaven can set before us: 
At least to him to whom ’tis also given 
To keep, when he has got, that gift of Heaven.” 


Here is an ingenious recommendation to secure the 
friendship of an affectionate woman, by Antipater :— 


‘‘ Me, a dry plane-tree now, a clustering vine 
Envelops : this fair foliage is not mine. 
Yet once I nursed her fruit with many a bough, 
As verdant and as fresh as she is now. 
Do thou thus strive to gain a woman’s love, 
Who to thy dying day will grateful prove.” 


We may conclude this section with a sententious 
enumeration of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, which, 
as it is rather like doggerel in the Greek, can scarcely 
appear better in the translation. It is anonymous :— 


“Tl tell the names and sayings and the places of their 
birth, 

Of the Seven great ancient Sages, so renowned on Grecian 
earth : 

The Lindian Cleobulus said—‘ The mean was still the best : 

The Spartan Chilo, ‘ Know thyself? a heav’n-born phrase 
confessed : 

Corinthian Periander taught, ‘Our anger to command :’ 

‘Too much of nothing,’ Pittacus, from Mitylene’s strand : 

Athenian Solon this advised, ‘Look to the end of life :’ 

And — from Priend showed, ‘Bad men are the most 
rife ;’ 

Milesian Thales urged that ‘None should e’er a surety be:’ 

Few were their words, but, if you look, you'll much in 
little see.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
LITERARY AND ARTISTIC. 


THE next class of epigrams to be noticed consists of 
the Literary and Artistic, which often run into each 
other, and may therefore be embraced in the same 
section, although they admit of a certain degree of 
separation. 


LITERARY. ~ 


The epigrams upon poets may begin the list. It 
has been supposed that these epigrams, which are very 
numerous, had—many of them at least—originally 
formed a continuous poem, exhibiting @ gallery of 
the successive poets thus celebrated. This may to a 
certain extent have been the case, particularly as a 
considerable number of these epigrams are by the 
same author—Antipater of Sidon. But that circum- 
stance is not conclusive ; there are a great many other 
epigrams by other authors, and they descend to us cer- 
tainly as detached compositions. 

There come here, in the first place, two upon Or- 
pheus. The following is by Antipater; the translation 
partly from the versions of Bland and Hay :— 
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“No longer, Orpheus, will thy soothing song, 
Oaks, rocks, and lawless monsters lead along : 
No longer lull the stormy winds to sleep ; 
The hail, the drifting snow, the raging deep. 
Thou’rt gone ; the Muses weep around thy bier, 
And most, Calliope, thy mother dear. 
Why mourn our children lost, when from the grave 
The gods themselves cannot their offspring save !” 


The next is anonymous. The Thracian women, in 
a fit of frenzy, had put Orpheus to death, but now 
lamented him with all the tokens of repentance :— 


‘‘ Orpheus, now dead,—Calliope’s, and high (agrus’ son,— 

The fair-haired Thracian women wept, rueing the deed thus 
done : 

Their arms they lanced with weapons Keen, till the blood 
freely flowed, 

And o’er their locks, in sign of grief, were dust and ashes 
strowed. 

The Muses, too, with the bright god who bears the hea- 
venly lyre, 

Burst into tears and tuneful sighs—a melancholy choir, 

Mourning their much-loved minstrel much ; while rocks 
and trees around 

Added their wail for him whose harp had soothed them 
with its sound.” 


Homer comes next, on whom there is here an 
epigram by Antiphilus, translated by Mr Hay. It is 
in the form of a dialogue between Antiphilus and the 
Tliad and Odyssey :— 


Antiphilus. Who are ye, Books, and what do ye contain ? 
Books. Daughters of Homer we, and we explain 

The tale of Troy, Achilles’ wrath, the might 

Of Hector’s struggle in the ten years’ fight, 
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Ulysses’ toils, the tears his consort shed, 
The wooers’ struggles for her widowed bed. 
Antiphilus. Great Works, go join the Muses’ choir in 
heaven, 
For Time proclaims their number now eleven. 


This is by Leonidas of Tarentum :— 


“ The fiery sun, when wheeling up heaven’s height, 
Obscures the stars and the moon’s holy light ; 
So Homer, seen ’mid the poetic throng, 
Dims by his splendour all the orbs of song.” 


Every one knows the verses— 


“Seven Grecian cities vied for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread ;” 


a tradition which doubtless suggested to Horace 
Smith the supposition, that his Egyptian mummy’ 
might in his day “ have dropped a halfpenny in 
Homer’s hat.” The seven cities have been differently 
enumerated in different epigrams, but this couplet 
will give one edition of them :— 


“ Seven cities vied for Homer’s birth, with emulation pious, 
Salamis, Samos, Colophon, Rhodes, Argos, Athens, Chios.” 


Antipater will have it that this uncertainty is easily 
explained and easily solved. The translation is Meri- 
vale’s :— 


“From Colophon some deem thee sprung ; 
From Smyrna some, and some from Chios ; 
These noble Salamis have sung, 

While those proclaim thee born in Ios ; 
And others cry up Thessaly, 
The mother of the Lapithe. 
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Thus each to Homer has assigned 

The birthplace just which suits his mind ; 
But if I read the volume right, 

By Phoebus to his followers given, 

T’d say they're all mistaken quite : 

His real country must be Heaven ; 

While for his mother—She can be 

No other than Calliope.” 


There are many more epigrams upon Homer, but we 
must make a selection. 
This is by Philippus the Anthologist. It is some- 
what commonplace :— 
‘Sooner shall heaven put out the stars—the night 
Be gilded by the sun’s resplendent light ; 
The sea to men a pleasant beverage yield, 
Or the dead rise to range Life’s busy field, 
Than blank forgetfulness shroud Homer’s name, 
And of those ancient pages quench the fame.” 


Another, by Alczus of Messene, is founded on the 
tradition that Homer died on the island of Ios, and 
that his death was occasioned or hastened by his ina- 
bility to solve a foolish riddle propounded to him by 
some fisher lads, against which catastrophe, it is said, 
he had been warned by an oracle. The story of the 
riddle is beneath contempt, though riddles, from the 
time of the Sphinx, were serious things, as may also 
appear from the Scripture story of Samson. The 
translation is by Mr Hay, a little altered :— 


“ Sorely afflicted was the hero’s bard, 
When Ios’ sons devised that riddle hard : 
Upon their Homer’s corse the Nereids pour 
Nectar, when stretched upon its cliffy shore ; 
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With other heroes who had glory won, 

And told the deeds by wise Ulysses done. 

Ios, though small, most blest of Isles! since he, 

The Muses and the Graces’ star, now sleeps in thee !” 


This that follows is by Alpheus of Mitylene :-— 


“ Still of Andromaché the wail we hear, 
Still see Tyoy’s ramparts tottering to the ground ; 
The din, where Ajax fights, still strikes the ear, 
And steeds drag Hector’s corse the walls around, 
Through Homer’s Muse, whom not one land alone, 
But climes of either world proclaim their own.” 


For he had honoured Thetis and her son, 


Several of the other epigrams upon Homer have a 
connection probably with those feelings which ulti- 
mately came to pay him divine honours, and which 
culminated in that wonderful work of art, the Apo- 
theosis of Homer, now preserved among the Townley 
Sculptures in the British Museum.* Here is an epi- 
gram upon a statue of Homer erected at Argos—the 
author anonymous :— 

“This is the god-like Homer ; he who, fraught 
With wisest words, to Greece high glory brought : 
And most to Argives, who the god-built Troy 
Did for fair Helen’s crime by force destroy. 
Grateful to him their city here has placed 
His image, and with heavenly honours graced.” 

The next epigram, which is anonymous, seems to 
point directly to a kind of apotheosis :— 

“If Homer is a god, let worship due be given ; 

If he is not a god, then think him now in heaven.” 


* See ‘ Handbook to the Antiquities of the British Museum,’ 
in which a woodcut of this beautiful bas-relief is given. 
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What follows belongs to that class of epigrams of 
which there are many in the Anthology, with the title, 
“What words some one would have said as to some 
particular person or occasion.” It is put into the 
mouth of Apollo :— 


‘“‘T sang those songs that gained so much renown : 
I Phebus ; Homer merely wrote them down.” 


Our next epigram is rather an extravagant piece of 
jocularity :-— 


“Homer so sang of Troy destroyed by fire, 
That envy seized the towns that stood entire.” 


This is upon Hesiod, by Asclepiades or Aychias ; the 
translation by Goldwin Smith :— 


“The Muses, Hesiod, on the mountain steep, 
Themselves at noon thy flocks beheld thee keep ; 
The bright-leaved bay they plucked, and all the Nine 
Placed in thy hand at once the branch divine. 
Then their dear Helicon’s inspiring wave, 
From where the wing’d steed smote the ground, they gave, 
Which deeply quaffed, thy verse the lineage told 
Of gods, and husbandry, and heroes old.” 


The next poet to be noticed is Archilochus, a writer 
of wonderful reputation among the ancients, but of 
whom we have only a few fragments, full of a sublime 
energy enough to convince us of the character and 
spirit of what we have lost. He was born of a noble 
family at Paros, whence he emigrated in his youth to 
Thasos, at the time when a colony of Parians was 
founded in that place. ‘He was,” says Professor 
Wilson, ‘“ among the first, and by far the greatest, of 
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soldier-poets ;” ‘yet on the field of battle he left be- 
hind his shield,”—an incident which he sought to gloss 
over by writing the following epigram, of which we 
give Merivale’s translation :— 


“ The foeman glories o’er my shield— 
I left it on the battle-field : 
I threw it down beside the wood, 
Unscathed by scars, unstained with blood. 
And let him glory : since from death 
Escaped, I keep my forfeit breath, 
I soon may find at little cost 
As good a shield as that I’ve lost.” 


He was a fearful satirist, and there is a strange story 
of his having driven to suicide the daughters of Ly- 
cambes by a lampoon, in revenge for some slight or 
injury received from one of them, his betrothed or his 
wife, Neobulé. 

Epigrams upon him are to be found, sometimes 
laudatory and sometimes the reverse. We begin with 
one in his praise by Leonidas or Theocritus. The 
translation is founded on a very poor one by Fawkes, 
which it is not easy to raise above mediocrity :— 


- “Stand, and Archilochus, the bard, behold ! 
” Him, by his keen iambics known of old: 
Whose glory has by myriad pathways run 
To realms of night and to the rising sun. 
The Muses much their zealous votary loved ; 
And Phoebus, too, on him his favour proved : 
Where care and skill were matched with equal fire, 
Fit strains to frame and sing them to his lyre.” 


The next will show the reverse of the medal :— 
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“ Archilochus’s seaside tomb you see, 
Who first with viperous gall stained poesie, 
Wounding sweet Helicon—Lycambes knew 
Its fury well, when ’twas his fate to view 
Three strangled daughters whom this slanderer slew. 
Pass softly, stranger, lest it be your doom 
To wake the wasps that settle on his tomb.” 


There are more of the same kind, but the subject is 
not a pleasant one. One view, however, in an epigram 
of a lighter kind, suggests that if he had not taken to 
satire, he might have rivalled the greatest of poets :-— 


“ Here lies Archilochus, whom the Muse impelled 
To fierce iambics, that with venom swelled : 
Lest her dear Homer she should see excelled.” 


The next of the poets in order seems to be Sappho, 
on whom there are several epigrams. 
This is by Antipater :-— 


‘Sappho my name, in song o’er women held 
As far supreme, as Homer men excelled.” 


The next is by Pinytus :— 


“This tomb reveals where Sappho’s ashes lie, 
But her sweet words of wisdom ne’er will die.” 


This, again, is by Antipater, translated by Welles- 
ley :— 


“ Amazement seized Mnemosyné 
At Sappho’s honey’d song: 


‘What, does a tenth Muse, then,’ cried she, 
‘To mortal men belong !’” 


Here is another, anonymous :— 
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‘* Come, Lesbian maids, to blue-eyed Juno’s grove, 
With steps that lightly o’er the entrance move. 
There to the goddess form a graceful dance, 
While Sappho as your leader shall advance, 
Bearing her golden lyre. With her rejoice ! 
Her song will seem Calliope’s own voice.” 


This is ascribed to Plato :-— 


“Some thoughtlessly proclaim the Muses nine ; 
A tenth is Lesbian Sappho, maid divine.” 


Coupled with Sappho’s name, and next hers in 
order, we sometimes meet with that of Erinna, but 
there is not sufficient ground for assigning to that 
poetess so early a date. She was obviously, however, 
a favourite with the epigrammatists, and seems to 
deserve her reputation, though we have not enough of 
her poetry preserved to enable us fully to appreciate 
her. What we begin with is anonymous :— 


“‘ This is Erinna’s honeycomb, though small 
"Tis of the Muses’ sweets commingled all; 
Three hundred lines that match with Homer’s lays: 
Such power this maid of nineteen years displays. 
Her mother’s frown, the distaff and the loom 
Ordained, but for the Muses left some room. 
Sappho in lyrics o’er Erinna shone, 
But was in epic verse as much by her outdone.” 


Here is another by Antipater, translated by Meri- 
vale ; a little altered :— 


“ Few were thy words, Erinna, short thy lay, 
But thy short lay the Muse herself had given ; 
Thus never shall thy memory decay, 
Nor night obscure thy fame, which lives in heav’n. 
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While we, the unnumbered bards of after-times, 
Sink in the melancholy grave unseen ; 
Unhonoured reach Avernus’ fabled climes, 
And leave no record that we once have been. 


Sweet are the graceful swan’s melodious lays, 
Though but an instant heard, and then they die ; 
But the long chattering of discordant jays, 
The winds of April scatter through the sky.” 


Here is a catalogue of eight of the most distin- 
guished lyric poets, to which the addition of Sappho 
would make a ninth; but her sex, it is said, seems 
rather to recommend that she should be kept to make 
a tenth Muse. It is anonymous :— 


“Pindar from Thebes gave forth a mighty shout : 
Simonides melodious lays breathed out : 
Stesichorus and Ibycus shone bright : 

Alcman, Bacchylides, gave soft delight : 
Persuasion dwelt on gay Anacreon’s tongue : 
Alczus to Aolia nobly sung. 

Sappho would make a ninth : but fitter she, 
Among the Muses, a tenth Muse to be.” 


We may add here a somewhat similar enumeration, 
by another uncertain author, translated by Merivale. 
Here Sappho’s name is included “to make up nine:”— 


“O sacred voice of the Pierian choir, 
Immortal Pindar! O enchanting air 
Of sweet Bacchylides! O rapturous lyre, 
Majestic graces, of the Lesbian fair ! 


Muse of Anacreon, the gay, the young! 
Stesichorus, thy full Homeric stream ! 
Soft elegies by Coea’s poet sung ! 
Persuasive Ibycus, thy glowing theme! 
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Sword of Alcsus, that, with tyrant’s gore 
Gloriously painted, lift’st thy point so high ! 
Ye tuneful nightingales that still deplore 
Your Alcman, prince of amorous poesy ! 
Oh yet impart some breath of heavenly fire 
To him who venerates the Grecian lyre !” 


A catalogue of female poets may here be given as a 
counterpart: it is by Antipater of Thessalonica :— 


“ These god-tongued women were with song supplied 


From Helicon to steep Pieria’s side : 

Prexilla, Myro, Anyté’s grand voice— 

The female Homer ;—Sappho, pride and choice 
Of Lesbian dames, whose locks have earned a name, 
Erinna, Telesilla known to fame. 

And thou, Corinna, whose bright numbers yield 
A vivid image of Athené’s shield. 

Soft-sounding Nossis, Myrtis of sweet song, 
Work-women all whose books will last full long. 
Nine Muses owe to Uranus their birth, 

And nine—an endless joy for msn—to Earth.” 


Pindar is well entitled to one epigram all to him- 
self, and itis here. It is by Antipater :— 
“As the war-trumpet drowns the fawn-bone flute, 


So, when your shell is heard, all else is mute. 
Not vainly did the swarm of brown bees drip 
Their wax-bound honey on your infant lip: 
Witness the hornéd god, aside who flings 

His pastoral reeds, and your high lyrics sings.” 


The dramatic poets come next in order. 


On ASCHYLUS. 
By Dioscorides. 
“Thespis’ invention, and the sylvan plays, 
And Bacchic games that gained the rustic’s praise, 
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/Eschylus raised aloft, and nobler made ; 

Not bringing carved and curious words to aid, 
But like a torrent rushing down with force, 
And stirring all things in its mighty course. 

He changed the stage’s forms: O voice sublime, 
Fit for a demigod of ancient time.” 


ON THE SAME. 
By Diodorus. 
“ This tombstone tells, ‘ Here Aschylus is laid :’ 
By Gela’s streams, from his own land afar: 
Illustrious bard! what envious fate has made 
Athenians ever with good men at war !” 


On THE Toms oF SOPHOCLES. 
By Simmias of Thebes: translation from the ‘Spectator,’ 


“Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid. 
Sweet ivy, lend thine aid, and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering vine. 
Thus shall thy lasting leaves, with beauties hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung.” 


These lines have been set to music in the form of a 
graceful catch or canon. 


On EURIPIDES. 
Anonymous. 
“Thou met’st, Euripides, a mournful fate ! 
When on thee wolf-dogs did their hunger sate ! 
The scene’s sweet nightingale, the Athenians’ pride ! 
Whose songs show grace with wisdom well allied, 
At Pella thou hast found a tomb, that he 
Who was the Muses’ priest, should near the Muses be.” 


Euripides was said to have met his fate in a mys- 
A. ©. vol. xx, I 
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terious manner, being devoured at night by dogs, sup- 
posed to have been set on him by an enemy or rival. 


An INSCRIPTION FOR HIS CENOTAPH NEAR ATHENS. 


“ This tombstone is no monument of thee, 
But thou of it, Euripides, shall be: 
Thy glory clothes it, and men come to see.” 


On ARISTOPHANES. 
By Plato: translation by Merivale. 
“The Graces, seeking for a shrine, 
Whose glories ne’er should cease, 
Found, as they strayed, the soul divine 
Of Aristophanes,” 


This is good; but it has, we think, at least one 
fault, in adding the epithet “divine.” The original 
has it not: it contents itself with saying that the 
Graces found what they did find, and which it is in- 
ferred was just what they want... The following 
avoids that superfluity. 


“ The Graces sought some holy ground, 
Whose site should ever please ; 
And in their search the soul they found 
Of Aristophanes.” 


The modest charm of “not too much” is one of the 
lessons which the best Greek compositions may teach 
us. The literal translation of the Greek is this :-— 


“The Graces, seeking to possess some sacred enclosure 
which should never fail, found the soul of Aristo- 
phanes.” 


As Plato was a warm admirer of Aristophanes, it is 
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not improbable that he was the author of the beauti- 
ful and felicitous epigram referred to. 


THE Books oF ARISTOPHANES. 
By Antipater of Thessalonica, translated by Dr Wellesley. 


“ The plays of Aristophanes ! around that work divine 

The Acharnian ivy’s clust’ring wreaths in verdant glory 
twine. 

What inspiration in the page! ’tis Bacchus’ self !—What 
sounds 

Of graceful poesy, which yet with dreaded wit abounds. 

Genius of Comedy! how just! how true to all that’s 
Greek ! 

Whate’er in satire or in jest thy personages speak.” 


On MENANDER. 
Anonymous. 

“The bees themselves on thy lips honey dropped, 
Thence, where the Muses’ flowers their zeal had cropped ; 
The Graces, too, Menander, made thee know 
Of bright dramatic wit a happy flow. 

Thow lt ever live ; to Athens will be given 
A fame through thee to touch the clouds of heaven.” 


This survey of the poets may not unfitly be con- 
cluded by the epitaph on Leonidas of Tarentum, 
whether it be written by himself or by some one in 
his name. It discloses, apparently, a true account of 
the life of wandering and hardship that he had led. 
The translation is by Merivale :— 

“Far from Tarentum’s native soil I lie, 
Far from the dear land of my infancy. 


‘Tis dreadful to resign this mortal breath, 
But in a stranger clime ’tis worse than death! 
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Call it not life to pass a fevered age, 

In ceaseless wanderings o’er the world’s wide stage. 
But me the Muse has ever loved, and giv’n 

Sweet joys to counterpoise the curse of heav’n ; 
Nor lets my memory decay, but long 

To distant times preserves my deathless song.” 


In what goes before, the poets exclusively have been 
dealt with ; but a few epigrams are to be found upon 
historians and philosophers. The jeu d’esprit upon 
Herodotus which follows, is not a sufficient tribute to 
the merits of that delightful historian. It is by Leoni- 
das of Alexandria, the translation by Mr de Teissier : 


“The Muses to Herodotus one day 
Came, nine of them, and dined ; 
And in return, their host to pay, 
Left each a book behind.” 


It is well known that the history of Herodotus, in 
nine books, had the name of a Mure affixed to each. 


On A StTaTvuE oF PLUTARCH. 
By Agathias : the translation by Dryden. 
“‘ Cheronean Plutarch, to thy deathless praise 

Does martial Rome this grateful statue raise : 
Because both Greece and she thy fame have shared 
(Their heroes written, and their lives compared) ; 
But thou thyself couldst never write thy own ; 
Their lives have parallels, but thine has none.” 


To THE IMAGE oF AN EaGLE NEAR Puato’s Toms. 
Anonymous. 
“ Eagle, why stand’st thou on that tomb, and why 
Look’st thou aloft to yonder starry sky ?” 
“In me see Plato’s soul, that heav’nward flies: 
His earth-born corpse in Attic earth now lies.” 
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It was a belief that the soul of a great and good 
man was carried to heaven by an eagle. 


An EprtarH on Piato, BY HIS NAME OF ARISTOCLES. 


“ Excelling all in modesty and worth, 
Godlike Aristocles here lies in earth ; 
If e’er ’twas given to reach high wisdom’s praise, 
"Twas given to him, nor did he envy raise.” 


The name of Plato was given to the philosopher 
from the great breadth either of his figure, or of his 
brow, or of his eloquence—it is not certain which. 


On PLato AND EscuLAPIUs. 


“ Plato and Esculapius both to Phoebus owed their birth, 
Sent by the god of healing down, to succour men on 
earth. 
To cure the body’s maladies was one of these designed ; 
The other had the nobler charge of medicine for the 
mind,” 
This epigram alludes to the fiction that Plato, like 
Esculapius, was the son of Apollo, and not of a mortal 
father. 
This is a shorter form of the same thought :— 


“ Asclepias once, and Plato, too, Phoebus to mortals gave, 


That one the body, one the soul, from maladies might 
save.” 


On Eprorertvs. 
By Leonidas, 


“J, Epictetus, was a slave, who now lie buried here, 
A cripple, and as Irus poor, and to the immortals dear.” 
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ON THE Stoic PHILOSOPHY. 
Anonymous. 
“Ye Stoic sages, from your sacred leaves 

The studious mind this highest truth receives, 
That Virtue is the soul’s ONE good, and she 
Of men and nations the sole hope can be. 
When fleshly pleasures others make their aim, 
One Muse alone will her assent proclaim.” 


On DIOGENES. 
By Antiphilus. 
“ E’en brass grows old with time ; but thy renown, 
Diogenes, no age can e’er live down. 
Thou only didst a self-sufficing way 
And easy-going life to men display.” 


On THE StuDY OF ASTRONOMY. 
By Ptolemy : translation by P. Smyth. 


“ Though but the being of a day, 
When I yon planet’s course survey 
This earth I then despise : 
Near Jove’s eternal throne I stand, 
And quaff from an immortal hand 
The nectar of the skies.” 


On Hypatia, THE FEMALE ASTRONOMER. 
Anonymous. 


‘‘ When I behold thee—when I hear thy lore,— 
Thy maiden presence humbly I adore. 
I see in thee the Virgin of the sky, 
The constellation shining there on high. 
The heavens are still thy business and thy home, 
To which thy lessons tend, from which they come; 
Noble Hypatia ! of high speech the flower, 
The lustrous star of wise instruction’s power.” 
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What follows may connect these epigrams upon 
literature and philosophy with those that are immedi- 
ately to come, as the subject of it will show. 


On a STATUE OF ARISTOTLE. 
Anonymous. 


“ Tiere, from one mould, a statue we erect 
To Aristotle—and to Intellect.” 


ARTISTIC. 


We proceed now to those epigrams that illustrate 
the history and state of Art among the Greeks. These 
form a large proportion of the Anthology, and are 
more particularly to be found in the collection of 
Planudes. 

The enormous destruction which in process of time 
has overtaken the works of ancient art, especially of 
ancient paintings, may prevent us from recognising 
in many epigrams allusions to statues and pictures 
which have now perished, where the epigrammatist 
may not have mentioned the artist’s name, or stated 
explicitly the reference intended. Yet the industry 
of critics has latterly thrown a strong light on those 
subjects ; and the discovery from time to time of 
ancient copies of lost works of art, and of miniature 
editions of them in gems or engraved stones, has 
facilitated greatly the proper understanding of this 
subject. We may notice one or two instances where 
an obscure hint so given in an epigram has been 
explained by an extant gem, and thus an additional 
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interest conferred on both. Thus there is an anony- 
mous epigram in Planudes which may be thus trans- 
lated :— 


“ The winged boy the winged thunder breaks : 
Thus Love o’er other fires precedence takes.” 


Many passages in ancient writers mention the exist- 
ence of works of art representing Cupid holding a 
thunderbolt, and we read in Plutarch in particular 
that such a device was exhibited on Alcibiades’ 
shield. But there is preserved an antique gem, of 
which an engraving is to be found in Spence’s ‘ Poly- 
metis,’ Plate vii, fig. 3, where a winged Cupid is 
shown in the act of breaking a thunderbolt across 
his knee ; and it seems impossible to doubt that the 
writer of the epigram had seen or known of a work of 
art containing such a representation. Another epi- 
gram in Planudes runs thus—also anonymous :— 


** You there who blow that brand, your lamp to light, 
Light it at me: my soul is blazing quite.” 


This epigram, and another longer, to the same effect, 
seem to point to a sculptured Cupid blowing a torch 
into a blaze,—the same perhaps that Pliny mentions 
as a statue by Lycus, of a boy blowing into a flame a 
decaying fire. 

The interest attached to these resemblances becomes, 
of course, all the greater when the question is as to 
works of art of a nobler kind. Indeed, the considera- 
tion of the connection between poetry and art, and of 
the mutual aid they have afforded each other, as well 
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as the distinctions that separate them, lead to in- 
quiries of greater importance and of a very attractive 
kind. Phidias is said to have declared that he derived 
his idea of the Olympian Jove from a few lines 
in Homer; while it is possible that Virgil drew, 
though with important modifications, his description 
of Laocoon and his sons from some work of art that 
he had seen, and which thus would have been the 
original of the group that we now possess. If, how- 
ever, the artists copied from Virgil as the true source, 
this view is also full of interest, both as to the points 
of resemblance and those of diversity in the two re- 
presentations. 

In treating of the epigrams as illustrative of art, it 
is difficult to say in what order they should be dealt 
with. The periods at which the different epigram- 
matists lived is often so uncertain as to prevent the 
chronology of the authorship being taken as a guide. 
The best method seems to be to deal with the subjects 
according to their classes, and consequently to begin 
with the most dignified, those that relate to the gods. 

Among the superlative achievements of ancient art 
must be reckoned the colossal statues of Minerva and 
Jupiter by Phidias, one of which stood in the Parthe- 
non at Athens, and the other in the Temple of Jupiter 
at Olympia. In these works the Greek ideal of di- 
vinity was at last carried to its perfection. At first it 
would appear that the Greeks were satisfied with put- 
ting up images which partook more of the nature of 
symbols of the deity represented, than attempts at any 
supposed likeness ; but by degrees it came to be estab- 
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lished that the higher circle of gods should be 
exhibited as human forms, though transcendently 
more powerful and more beautiful than any human 
reality. The Olympian Jupiter of Phidias, which 
was his last work, attained the summit of this ex- 
cellence. The material was that mixture of gold and 
ivory which got the name of Chryselephantine, and 
in which Phidias delighted to work. And the statue 
professed, as the artist himself declared, to be founded 
on the sublime passage in Homer, which describes 
the approving nod of the divinity, thus imposingly 
but not very accurately translated by Pope :— 


“ He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows: 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god.” 


The work appears to have occupied Phidias, who was 
a slow and elaborate worker, for a period of from four 
to five years exclusively devoted to the task. A full 
and artistic account of the elaboration bestowed by 
him on his Minerva and Jupiter will be found in an 
article by Mr Story upon “ Phidias and the Elgin 
Marbles” in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ for December 
1873. 

Great as the reputation of Phidias must have been, 
there are not many allusions to him in the Antholo- 
gies, The principal of these, perhaps the only direct 
one, has reference apparently to the Olympian Jupiter, 
and is in these terms :-— 


“ Hither Jove came to earth to show his form to thee, 
Phidias, or thou to heaven hast gone the god to see.” 
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The rarity of such allusion may be more intelligible 
if we hold with high authorities, including Mr Story, 
that Phidias did not himself work in marble, so as to 
make his works more widely diffused. 

Here is a short epigram by Julian upon an armed 
statue of Minerva in Athens. The allusion is to the 
contention said to have existed between her and Nep- 
tune for the sovereignty of Athens, in which Minerva 
was the conqueror. The epigrammatist remonstrates 
with the goddess for keeping on her armour after she 
had won the victory :— _ 


“Why, Pallas, armed in Athens do you’stand ? 
Neptune has yielded ; spare the Athenian’s land.” 


There seem to have been two statues—one of Minerva 
and one of Bacchus—placed near each other in some 
temple or public place, to which an epigrammatist ad- 
dresses an inquiry of surprise as to the possible con- 
nection that thus placed them in proximity :— 


“Say, Bacchus, why thus placed ? what can there be 
In common held by Pallas and by thee ? 

Her pleasure is in darts and battles: thine 

In joyous feasts and draughts of rosy wine.” 

“ Stranger, not rashly of the gods thus speak : 

Our mutual likeness is not far to seek. 

I, too, in battles glory—Indians know 

In me, to ocean’s edge, a conquering foe. 

Mankind we both have bless’d ; the olive she 

Has given, the vine’s sweet clusters come from me. 
Nor she, nor I, e’er caused a mother’s pains: 

I from Jove’s thigh produced, she from his brains.” 


We have been led on somehow to pass over Juno, who 
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ought to have come after her husband. The most 
celebrated statue of her was that by Polycleitus at 
Argos, her favourite city, which was considered little 
if at all inferior to the works of Phidias. But to any 
image of Juno there is little reference in the Antho- 
logy. The most conspicuous notice is this, which ap- 
parently refers to the statue at Argos :— 


“The Argive Polycleitus, who alone 
Had sight of Juno, and that sight has shown, 
What of her beauty he could give, has given : 
Her unseen charms are kept for Jove in heaven.” 


As Jupiter was the great impersonation of majesty and 
power, so Juno was held to embody all the dignity 
of matronly excellence, being viewed in particular 
as the patroness of marriage, that institution on which 
civilised society is founded and family affection in- 
grafted. Perhaps the awe with which both Jupiter 
and Juno were regarded, and which was doubtless in- 
creased by the grandeur and beauty of their most cele- 
brated statues, made of the most precious materials 
and of colossal magnitude, may have had some effect 
in keeping at least the lighter epigrammatists from 
trespassing on this ground. To some extent, also, the 
same feeling may have operated to preserve Minerva 
from being too familiarly dealt with ; though it will 
afterwards be seen that some of the poets did not 
scruple to introduce, with considerable levity, both 
Juno and Minerva in connection with their contest 
with Venus for the prize of beauty. 

It need scarcely be said that the statues or likenesses 
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of Juno and Minerva were always presented in a draped 
form, though it is possible that the “ white arms” 
of Juno, of which Homer speaks, may have sometimes 
been represented by sculptors. It seems not unlikely 
that until the time of Praxiteles the use of drapery 
was general with all or most of the goddesses. It is 
not easy otherwise to explain the point of the epigrams 
on the Cnidian Venus of that artist, which was ex- 
hibited undraped. 

It is said that Praxiteles executed two statues of 
Venus,—one ordered by the Coans, entirely draped ; 
another undraped, purchased by the Cnidians, and 
placed in a temple to the goddess as the bringer of 
prosperous navigation, in a position open to view from 
the shore and sea on all sides, in order probably that 
the sight of her image might give courage to the pass- 
ing navigator, and might calm, or be thought to calm, 
the troubled deep within its range. It is to this Cni- 
dian statue of Parian marble that the well-known epi- 
gram alludes which is ascribed to Plato— 


“The Paphian Queen to Cnidos made repair 
Across the tide, to see her image there : 
Then looking up and round the prospect wide, 
‘Where did Praxiteles see me thus ?’ she cried.” 


This epigram has been expanded as well as abridged 
by other hands, but it is not worth while to give all 
these varieties, which turn a good deal upon mere con- 
ceits ; as, for instance, that the chisel of the sculptor, 
being of steel, did'the bidding of Mars by giving the 
marble all the beauty it could. We may give, how- 
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ever, an epigram of a lighter kind, borrowed from the 
first; and a third, of which the translation is partly 
borrowed from Merivale. The first runs thus :— 


“Said Venus when Venus in Cnidos she viewed : 
Fie ! where did Praxiteles see me thus nude ?” 


Venus speaks :-— 


“Tm certain, save Paris, Adonis, Anchises, 
No mortal e’er saw me when stripped of my clo’es : 
And if this be the case, then the question arises : 
Pray, how did Praxiteles see what he shows?” 


Upon the same statue the following epigram also 
exists, by Evenus :— 


“That Cnidian work when they beheld, 
And saw how much its form excelled, 
Pallas and Juno both exclaimed, 

‘The Phrygian we unjustly blamed.’” 


But another; epigrammatist, anonymous, suggests with 
regard to the two statues of Pallas and Venus, at 
Athens and in Cnidos, that the spectator of each would 
for the time give the preference to that which was be- 
fore his eyes. We give here Dr Wellesley’s translation 
of the epigram referred to :— 


“When foam-sprung Venus’ charms divine you view, 
You'll own the Phrygian herdsman’s verdict true ; 
But when the Athenian Pallas you survey, 

‘Oh, what a clown to pass her by !’ you'll say.” 


There is a discussion in some of the old Greek authors 
as to the change of taste by which the Graces came 
ultimately to be represented in an undraped form, 
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whereas the older artists all exhibited them as more or 
less clothed. Perhaps the explanation is that when 
Praxiteles, whose genius was certainly less exalted, 
and perhaps less unsensual, than that of his great pre- 
decessors, ventured to represent Venus herself as un- 
clothed, the Graces, who were her handmaids, might 
be allowed to follow her example. That in older works 
of art they were usually draped is certain from several 
authorities, and is illustrated by an old epigram, said 
to be on a bath at Smyrna, of uncertain authorship, 
though attributed by some to Leontius. We give Dr 
Wellesley’s translation :—~ 


“While the Graces were taking a bath here one day, 
Little Love with their goddess-ship’s clothes made away 
Then took to his heels, and here left them all bare, 
Ashamed out of doors to be seen as they were.” 


In rivalry with the Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles 
may be ranked the equally celebrated Venus Anadyo- 
mene of Apelles. There are several epigrams on this 
subject, but of these two are conspicuous, one by Le- 
onidas of Tarentum, and one by Antipater of Sidon. 
This is by Leonidas :— 


“ As Venus from her mother’s bosom rose 
(Her beauty with the murmuring sea-foam glows), 
Apelles caught and fixed each heavenly charm ; 
No picture, but the life, sincere and warm. 
See how those finger-tips her tresses wring ! 
See how those eyes a calm-like radiance fling ! 
That quince-formed breast reveals her in her prime, 
Of love and soft desire the happy time. 
Athené and Jove’s consort both avow— 
*O Jove! we own that we are vanquished now.’” 
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This is by Antipater, borrowed, as he often does, 
from Leonidas. It chiefly deserves notice from the 
epithet Anadyomené (“emerging”) being introduced :— 


“ Venus, emerging from her parent sea, 
Apelles’ graphic skill does here portray : 
She wrings her hair, while round the bright drops flee, 
And presses from her locks the foamy spray. 
Pallas and Juno now their claims give o’er, 
And say, ‘In beauty we contend no more.’ ” 


The reputed familiarity of Venus and Mars leads 
the epigrammatists sometimes to suppose her ac- 
coutred in his armour. The common books of gems 
show examples of this fancy; and from these or 
larger works of art on the subject the poets probably 
took the hint. This epigram is by Leonidas of Alex- 
andria, the translation partly from Ogle (p. 12) :— 


“ These arms of Mars, why, Venus, do you wear ? 
Why the unwieldy weight for nothing bear ? 
The god himself yields to your naked charms; 
To conquer men, what need of other arms ?” 


Conceits are to be found in the epigrams as to the 
power of Venus, if she were armed, to conquer still 
more easily those with whom she had contended when 
without armour ; but Prior has well urged, what other 
poets had suggested, that the power of Venus lies truly 
in her not being armed. 

Cupid has had almost enough of space bestowed 
upon him in a previous chapter, but we may give one 
or two more epigrams relating to him. 

Several gems represent Cupid, or a plurality of 
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Cupids, making free with the armour or weapons of 
their betters. Several of these urchins are in one 
engraved stone seen combining to carry Hercules’s 
club. Such images may have suggested the epigrams 
on the Loves appropriating the “ attributes” of the 
gods in Olympus. This is a specimen; it is by 
Secundus :— 


“ See these all-plundering Loves! With boyish glee 
On their stout backs they don heaven’s panoply : 
Bacchus’ own drums and thyrse: Jove’s thunderous fire: 
The shield of Ares, and his dread attire: 
Apollo’s darts, Poseidon’s three-toothed spear, 
And the huge club Alcides used to rear. 
What can men do, when Cupid conquers heaven, 
And the gods’ armour is to Venus given ?” 


Here is an epigram by Marcus Argentarius, obvi- 
ously suggested by some engraving :— 


“Love, the inevitable, here appears, 
Graved on a seal, reining the lion’s might: 
One hand the whip, and one the bridle bears, 
To urge and guide: here grace and force unite, 
T fear the murderer : he who could subdue 
This savage beast, must rule tame mortals too.” 


It is said that such a gem was at one time in the 
Orleans collection. In Spence’s ‘Polymetis’ (Plate vii.) 
there is a representation of a Cupid riding on a lion 
and playing on the harp. 

On Apollo there are not many direct epigrams, 
though he is celebrated in hymns and songs, which 
lie beyond our province. One epigram deserves to be 


inserted, as it refers to a celebrated bronze figure of 
A, 0, Vol. xx. K 
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him by Onatas. The epigram is a little obscure, and 
begins with a rather singular appellation applied to 
the god as an “ox-boy ;” but the idea of ox-like dimen- 
sions seems to have presented to the Greek mind 
mainly the conception of full size, without any tinge 
of coarseness—as, for example, in the case of the 
‘“‘ox-eyed” Juno, The epigram is by Antipater of 
Thessalonica :— 


“ Apollo here appears, a well-grown boy ; 
Onatas’ work in brass ; a pride and joy 
To Jove and Leto: proof that not in vain 
Jove loved her ; for by her we see again 
The power that in Jove’s eyes and forehead reign. 
Nor should this work give pain to Juno’s heart ; 
Here Elithia crowns Onatas’ art.” 


The epigrams referring to Diana are more numerous. 
We shall quote one or two of wnem. This is on a 
statue, by Diotimus :— 


“T am Diana, worthy of the name : 
My sire, none else than Jove, these looks proclaim. 
Confess, such maiden vigour here is found, 
All earth’s too narrow for my hunting-ground.” 


This, which is anonymous, is supposed to refer to a 
picture :— 


“Where, Artemis, thy bow, thy quiver, too, 
Around thy neck, and the strong Cretan shoe ; 
The gold that clasps thy robe, thy purple dress 
That shows thy knee in its full loveliness ?” 
“Those for the chase I wear ; but now not so: 
To meet men’s offerings, it is thus I go.” 
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Drana’s Favour to Littine Hoounps. 


‘¢ When little Calathine was brought to bed 
Of pups, Diana well her labour sped. 
Not only human mothers here find grace ; 
She aids her canine comrades of the chase.” 


But the most remarkable references to Apollo and 
Diana in the Anthology have relation to the story of 
Niobe, which will afterwards receive special consider- 
ation. 

Bacchus has been already referred to as a subject 
of art, and we shall now give some more allusions to 
him. 

Uron a StaTvuE oF ARIADNE, 
Anonymous. 
“ No mortal sculptor, Bacchus’ self, 
Thy lover, on this rocky shelf 
Saw thee reclined, so heavenly fair, 
And then for ever fixed thee there.” 


The following epigram by Evenus refers to a sub- 
ject already noticed. Bland thus explains it :— 
“The proportion of water with which the more 
moderate among the Grecian sages recommended that 
wine should be diluted was as three parts in four—a 
recommendation here ingeniously typified by linking 
Bacchus with three water-nymphs in the dance.” 
The translation we give is by the younger Merivale, 
a little altered :— 


“Water your wine to keep in moderation, 
There’s grief or madness in a strong potation. 
For always it is Bacchus’ highest pleasure 
To move with Naiads three in mingled measure. 
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Tis there you'll find him famous company 

For sports and loves and decent jollity ; 

But, when alone, avoid his fiery breath, 

He breathes not love—but sleep, not far from death,” 


The second couplet would more nearly resemble the 
original thus :— 


“For Bacchus still delights, where three Nymphs mingle, 
To make a fourth, instead of keeping single.” 


Here is an epigram, said to be Plato’s, upon one of 
Bacchus’s attendants, a satyr, who, however, has taken 
the temperance pledge, and whose image as a water- 
bearer had been set up near a sleeping Cupid. The 
translation is from Bland, a little altered :— 


“TI from Dedalean hands my birth derive, 
And so this solid stone was taught to live. 
A Satyr, once enrolled in Bacci.zs’ band, 
But now a comrade of the Nymphs I stand. 
In purple wine denied to revel more, 
Sweet draughts of water from my urn I pour. 
But, stranger, softly tread, lest any sound 
Awake yon boy, in rosy slumbers bound.” 


Hermes or Mercury seems next to claim attention, 
and the variety of characters which this deity ex- 
hibited affords ample materials for reference to him. 
The most general idea that pervades his functions 
seems to be that of intercourse or communication. He 
was the patron of travellers, and presided over streets 
and highways. He was the messenger of the gods, and 
conveyed tidings from heaven to earth, He was the 
Soul-escorter from this world to the next; he facili- 
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tated communication among men by every means,— 
by language, by letters, and by merchandise. In these 
qualities lay that resemblance to the Teutonic deity, 
Odin or Woden, which led the Romans to consider 
that the Germans worshipped Mercury. A trace of 
that supposed connection is still to be seen in the 
names given by the English and French to the middle 
day of the week. 

One mode of communication or interchange practised 
and protected by Mercury was more objectionable than 
others. He was the god of thieves, and an adept in that 
irregular means of transferring property. He would 
no doubt have been pleased with the euphemism of 
Shakespeare’s Pistol—‘ Convey, the wise it call.” He 
patronised other arts, such as music and gymnastics ; 
and these, too, were connected with social mtercourse. 
His humblest office, probably, was that of a milestone, 
in which form he frequently figured. This epigram 
is an example,—it is anonymous :— 


“To Mercury some travellers set up Me, 
A heap of stones : small honour that could be. 
So, as a like return, he bids me tell— 
"Tis hence seven stadia to the she-goat’s well.” 


The next gives him a better position and “more 
beneficent duties :— 


“Me, Hermes, near this breezy garden see ! 
On the highway and by the grey sea-shore ; 
To wearied men a resting-place to be, 
While cooling waters from the fresh founts pour.” 
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On a SratvE oF HERMES, BY SCOPAS. 
Anonymous. 
“ Good friend, don’t think that here you see 

A common Mercury in me: 

A nobler deity I stand ; 

The workmanship of Scopas’ hand.” 

As Mercury was often set up over fields and gardens 

to protect them from pillage, this was a delicate position 
for one of his principles, which is pretty well brought 


out in this epigram :— 
THE PASSENGER AND MERCURY. 


“This cabbage, Hermes, may I clutch ?” 
“ No, passenger, you must not touch.” 
“So stingy?” “No, but law commands 
From others’ goods to keep your hands.” 
“ Ah, well! but I can scarce believe 

"Tis Hermes tells me—not to thieve.” 


Our next epigram shows the same god as suffering 
from his own pupils and principles. It is by Lucillius, 
the translation by Cowper :— 

“When Aulus, the nocturnal thief, made prize 
Of Hermes, swift-winged envoy of the skies,— 
Hermes, Arcadia’s king, the thief divine, 

Who when an infant stole Apollo’s kine, 

And whom, as arbiter and overseer 

Of our gymnastic sports, we planted here ;— 

‘ Hermes,’ he cried, ‘ you meet no new disaster ; 
Ofttimes the pupil goes beyond his master.’ ” 


Upon THE STATUE OF A BEARDLESS MERCURY SET UP 
NEAR A Boys’ RAcE-cOURSE. 


“Who set thee, beardless Hermes, here, this starting-post 
to grace }” 
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‘“‘ Hermogenes.” ‘Of whom the son?” Of Daimoneus.” 
“ What place ?” 

“Of Antioch.” ‘“ Why this honour done?” “My needful 
help he found 

In running.” “Where?” “On Isthmian both and on 
Neméan ground.” 

“Heran?” “ And came in first.” “O’er whom?” “O’er 
boys in number nine ; 

And then he flew as if his feet had wings as good as mine.” 


It would be tedious to go over all the deities to 
whom the epigrams may refer, or to the statues or paint- 
ings representing them. Enough has perhaps been 
said to awaken interest in the subject; and it will be 
remembered that the object of these observations is not 
to give a history of art or a manual of mythology, but 
to show by striking examples the mutual connection of 
art and this form of poetry. We may dismiss the 
chapter of the gods by a reference to two interesting 
subjects. Mention has already been made of Venus as 
the promoter of prosperous navigation. In that char- 
acter she had other names, or had the aid of assistant 
goddesses that did her bidding. An epigram of 
Addeus expressly refers to and describes an engraved 
stone by Tryphon, representing Galend, the goddess of 
calm, one of those propitious deities, and it is believed 
that extant gems exhibit the same subject:— 


“An Indian beryl, Tryphon won me o’er 
To spread into a calm from shore to shore. 
Galené’s name and form he bade me bear, 
And his soft hands let flow my lengthening hair. 
See how my kisses soothe the watery deep, 
And how my bosom lulls the waves to sleep ! 
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Did not the envious stone my will confine, 
You’d see me quickly floating on the brine.” 

One of the most remarkable of the minor Greek 
deities was Nemesis, who seems scarcely to be repre- 
sented by any Roman equivalent, unless we call her 
Divine Vengeance. In superstitious minds among the 
Greeks the idea appears to have existed that the gods 
were envious of the good fortune of men, and on that 
account visited them with affliction ; and we often 
find the feeling of envy ascribed to Death or Hades in 
carrying off the young and lovely. But Nemesis, we 
would fain think, had a higher origin and position in 
the estimation of pious and reverential men. It was 
her function to prescribe moderation in all things, and 
to check all arrogance or presumption, and with that 
view to remind men of the mutability of events, and 
the instability of mortal possessions. Nemesis is not 
merely the avenger of actual crime, but the represser of 
inordinate thoughts and pretensions of all kinds. Such 
an influence is to be found in all religious systems, 
and is experienced by all reflecting men. The story 
of Polycrates’s ring presents a pagan illustration of it. 
The simple and amiable wife of Marmontel had some- 
thing of that feeling : “‘ Nous sommes trop heureux,’ me 
disait ma femme ; ‘il nous arrivera quelque malheur.’” 

Two epigrams may here be given describing Nem- 
esis by her usual accompaniments—a measuring rule, 
or her own fore-arm raised, and a bridle. 

This is by an anonymous writer :— 


“ Nemesis checks, with cubit-rule and bridle, 
Immoderate deeds, and boastings rash and idle.” 
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This also is anonymous; it may be thus translated :— 


“T, Nemesis, this cubit hold ; you ask the reason why ? 
‘Let nothing in excess be done ;’ with this let all comply.” 


Mr King, in his ‘ Handbook’ (p. 367), gives us the 
engraving of a gem representing the Twin Nemeses, 
patronesses of Smyrna. “ One holds a bridle, the other 
a measuring wand, and raises at the same time her 
fore-arm or cubitus, thus typifying both self-restraint 
and moderation.” In another of Mr King’s books 
(his illustrations of Mr Munro’s ‘ Horace’), a different 
gem is exhibited, in which Nemesis is represented 
without the bridle, but merely with her fore-arm up- 
lifted, and with an ash-branch in her hand, while her 
brow is bent downwards under the bosom of her robe. 

It was at one time supposed that Phidias was either 
the sculptor or had superintended the formation of a 
celebrated statue of Nemesis placed in the temple of 
that deity at Rhamnus, and connected in some way 
with the battle of Marathon. This statue has been the 
subject of a good deal of apocryphal or doubtful tradi- 
tion, referred to by Mr King in the ‘ Illustrated Horace.’ 
It was said that the Persians, when they invaded 
Greece before the battle of Marathon, had brought from 
the island of Paros, which they passed in their voyage, 
a block of marble for a trophy to be erected in Greece 
in honour of their anticipated victories ; but that when 
they were defeated at Marathon, the Greeks had seized 
the stone, and converted it into a statue of Nemesis, to 
be erected in her temple at Rhamnus, which is near 
Marathon. The following epigram is extant in com- 
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memoration of this supposed incident,—a tempting 
subject for an epigrammatist :— 
“ Mr Persians brought a trophy here to be 
Of victory ; now a Nemesis they see. 
Nay, both ; to Greece a trophy I shall stand, 
To Persia, proof of Nemesis’ high hand.” 

It is now suspected, however, that this tradition is 
what Mr Story calls it, a pure “ myth ;” and this be- 
lief would be confirmed if we suppose that the Rham- 
nusian statue in the Elgin room of the British Museum 
was this Nemesis; for it seems to be certain, “ from 
the recent examination of intelligent judges, that this 
celebrated statue was not of Parian but of Pentelic 
marble,” which is quite distinguishable from Parian. 
Another question remains,— Whether the Rhamnusian 
statue was by Phidias or not? as to which the prepon- 
derance of evidence seems to be that it was the work of 
his pupil and friend Agoracritos, whose name was put 
as the maker of it on the branch of an ash-tree held 
in the hand of the goddess. A story was also told of 
Agoracritos having first made a statue of Venus, and 
that having failed to obtain the prize for it, the prefer- 
ence being given to another sculptor, he was so indig- 
nant that, after making certain alterations, he sold it to 
the people of Rhamnus as a Nemesis—which is also 
probably a myth. 

On the supposition of the intended Persian trophy 
being converted by the Greeks into a Nemesis, Dr 
Wellesley, in his Polyglot Anthology, refers to a parallel 
incident in the conversion of a stone of Buonaparte’s 
column, intended to commemorate the successful in- 
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vasion of England, being atterwards used to record the 
restoration of the Bourbons,—and on that subject he 
gives us the following epigram :— 


“Frenchmen, who brought this marble block to stand 
A trophy of the invasion of yon land, 
Behold ! it marks a Bourbon’s restoration, 
And tells that you are the invaded nation.” 


Something of the same sort happened to a French 
pillar at Coblentz which the Russians adopted. 

The only result that we feel assured of in connection 
with the Nemesis at Rhamnus seems to be, that soon 
after the battle of Marathon, and probably out of the 
Persian spoils, which were of great value, a new 
statue of that goddess was erected at her favourite 
seat in Greece, where it long remained. 

Nemesis seems to have been treated as a real goddess ; 
but there were impersonations of abstract powers which 
scarcely attained that rank, yet were made the subject 
of artistic representation, and are referred to in the 
epigrams accordingly. One of the most striking of 
these was Opportunity, of which Lysippus made a very 
remarkable statue, the subject of a clever epigram by 
Posidippus, of which a translation shall now be given : 


“The sculptor whence?” “From Sicyon.” “Who?” 
“ Lysippus is his name,” 

“And you?” “I’m Opportunity, that all things rule and 
tame.” 

“On tiptoe why?” “T always run.” “Why winglets 
on your feet— 


And double too?” “Before the wind I fly with progress 
fleet.” 
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“Why is arazor in your hand?” “To teach men this to 


know, 
That sharper than a razor’s edge the times for action grow.” 
“Why this lock on your forehead?” “That you all may 


seize me there.” 
“ And why then is your occiput so very bald and bare ?” 
‘That none who once have let me pass may ever have the 


power 
To pull me back, and bring again the once-neglected hour.” 
“ Why did the artist fashion you?” “ For your instruction, 


friend, 
And placed me in this vestibule these lessons to commend.” 


This epigram was translated by Ausonius, who, from 
error or design, stated the artist of the statue to be 
Phidias,—an error which leads one to suspect that he 
was not avery good judge of art, or well acquainted 
with its history. 

We proceed next to those cpigrams that relate to 
demigods and heroes, with their images. Of these 
Hercules may be considered the first and greatest. 
The myths of this deity present some singular fea- 
tures. The radical idea impersonates the perfection 
of bodily strength, and thus completes the cycle of 
artistic development in the human form, which had 
already comprised Jupiter as the emblem of majesty, 
Apollo of manly beauty, Hermes of activity and agil- 
ity. But the bulky strength of Hercules is at the 
same time accompanied by a less perfect intellectual 
organisation. Some of the philosophical teachers, and 
in particular Prodicus, in his well-known and very 
beautiful apologue, represents him as deliberately mak- 
ing his choice, at his entry upon active life, between 
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the rival invitations of Virtue and Pleasure ; but the 
popular notion encroaches upon this ideal, and shows 
him always, indeed, as a redresser of wrongs and an 
abater of nuisances, but also as not unfrequently 
seduced into some of the vices to which corporeal 
strength is occasionally subject, such as gluttony and 
drunkenness, and facility under female influence. No 
character is oftener chosen as the subject both of artistic 
and of epigrammatic representation than this hero in 
the various phases of his development. His first 
achievement in strangling the serpents sent against 
him by Juno is seen on several gems, of which two 
will be found in Spence’s book. The following epi- 
gram on that subject is by an unknown author :— 


“Crush, Hercules, with all that infant strength, 
Those dragon folds, those throats of giant length : 
Strive to appease even now the fury wild 
Of Juno ; learn to labour, yet a child. 

No brazen cup or caldron is the prize, 
But the bright road that leads to yonder skies.” 


Spence’s book gives well-known engravings forming 
a complete series of Hercules’s twelve labours, and 
there are several epigrams that enumerate them. We 
insert one by Philippus as a specimen :— 


“The Nemean monster, and the Hydra dire 
I quelled : the Bull, the Boar, I saw expire 
Under my hands ; I seized the queenly Zone, 
And Diomede’s fierce steeds I made my own. 
I plucked the golden Apples : Geryon slew : 
And what I could achieve Augtas knew : 
The Hind I caught : the vile Birds ceased their flight : 
Cerberus I upwards dragged; and gained Olympus’ height.” 
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This special epigram on his combat with the lion, 
by Damagetus, is believed to refer to a statue of Her- 
cules while engaged in that struggle, which stood in 
Rome in the time of Ovid, and which is thought to 
have been afterwards removed to Byzantium, and much 
admired there :— 


“The Nemean Lion and the Argive guest,— 
Of wild beasts and of demigods the best,— 
Engage in combat, each with scowling eye, 
To solve the issue, who shall live or die. 
Jove, let the Argive man the victor be, 
That Nemea safe again to traverse we may see.” 


Another special epigram on his killing the Mezna- 
lian Hind, by an anonymous author, describes accurately 
the attitude depicted in all the artistic representations 
of that achievement :— 


“ How shall my gazing eyes and’ thoughtful mind 
Enough admire the Hero and the Hind? 
On the beast’s loins his knee is firmly set, 
While on her branching horns his hands have met. 
She, breathing heavily with lips apart, 
Shows by her tongue the pressure at her heart. 
Rejoice, Alcides ; we in her behold 
Not the horns only, but the whole of gold.” 


ON A STATUE OF HERCULES AND ANTAUS. 
The translation by Hay. 
‘Who hath impressed on brass that mournful air 
Of one who struggles ’gainst Alcides’ might ? 
Instinct with life, there force and fierce despair 
Fill us with mingled pity and affright. 
Under Alcides’ grasp Anteeus see, 
Writhing and groaning in his agony.” 
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We have here rather a different picture of the youth 
who had made the path of virtue his choice :— 


HERCULES IN A STATE OF EBRIETY. 

_“ This, the all-conquering hero, brave and strong, 
For his twelve labours famed in poets’ song, 
Heavy with drink, now staggers in his gait, 
Subdued by Bacchus to this helpless state.” 

We formerly had an epigram assimilating the rather 
incongruous characters of Minerva and Bacchus. Here 
there is one of the same nature, suggested by the asso- 
ciated statues of Bacchus and Hercules :-— 

“ Both Thebans, warriors both, and sons of Jove : 

That Thyrsus, and this Club, our terror move: 

Of like extent their toils: their garbs akin, ' 

Clad in the faun’s or in the lion’sskin; 

One loves the cymbals, one the rattle’s din. 

Juno to both was hostile, but each came 

From earth to heaven by paths that led through flame.” 


Bacchus used the cymbals in his Indian conquests ; 
Hercules the rattle in one of his labours, that of 
frightening away the Stymphalides: Bacchus was dei- 
fied through the fate of his mother Semelé ; Hercules 
ascended to heaven from his great funeral] pyre. 

In the next epigram we have Hercules contrasted 
with another god, Mercury, in their character of 
guardians of the shepherds’ flocks :— 

“Ye shepherds, Hermes can be won with ease ; 

A little milk or honey’s sure to please : 

Not so Alcides ; he demands a ram, 

All to himself, or at the least a lamb. 


What though he checks the wolves? ’tis nought to me 
Which of them eats my sheep, the wolf or he.” 
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There is a paraphrase by Prior of the latter part of 
this epigram, in which the shepherd positively refuses 
to pay ‘‘black-mail” to Heroules for protecting him 
against robbery :— 


«When hungry wolves had trespass’d on the fold, 
And the robbed shepherd his sad story told ; 
‘Call in Alcides,’ said a crafty priest ; 
‘Give him one half, and he’ll secure the rest.’ 
‘No!’ said the shepherd ; ‘if the Fates decree, 
By ravaging my flock to ruin me, 
To their commands I willingly resign,— 
Power is their character, and patience mine ; 
Though, troth, to me there seems but little odds 
Who prove the greatest robbers, wolves or gods!’” 


Hercules had always a character for voracity, and no 
doubt needed large supplies of food to support that 
bulky frame, such as the Farnese Hercules may still 
show us. In another epigram Hermes complains of 
not getting his fair share of the offerings made jointly 
to him and Hercules, as associated together in watching 
the boundaries between two estates or territories :— 


“Ye friends who pass this way, whether you come 
From town or country, whichsoe’er your home, 
Here we two gods, to guard these marches set, 
I Mercury, he Hercules, are met. 

Both willing to oblige : but our reward 

Is far from equal for thus mounting guard. 

My pears, my figs, I see him still devour : 

He does not leave me even the stale or sour. 

I hate this partnership! what gifts you bear, 
Bring them in portions, giving each his share ; 
And say, ‘ Here, Hercules,’ and ‘ Hermes, here,’ 
And thus our feud at last may disappear.” 
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Hercules was a favourite subject of representation 
with the eminent sculptor Lysippus, who among other 
honours had the monopoly of making statues of Alex- 
ander the Great. A statue of Hercules by Lysippus 
exhibited him in a depressed state, apparently from 
love, and to this the following epigram by Geminus is 
considered to allude :-— 


On A BRONZE Statue, BY Lysiprus, OF HERCULES 
DEPRESSED. 


“ Where, Hercules, thy club, thy lion’s skin, 
Thy bow, thy quiver, with its darts within ?’ 
Where thy proud look ? why did Lysippus’ art 
Such pain, such sadness, to the bronze impart ? 
Stripped of thine arms thou griev’st : who used thee so? 
The wingéd Love, the one resistless foe.” 


Theseus is another hero of illustrious name. He is 
said to have followed in Hercules’s footsteps, though 
he was not deified so authentically as his prototype. 
There is an epigram upon a statue said to have repre- 
sented his combat with the Marathonian bull. But 
there have been found several gems, and a remark- 
able mosaic, representing undoubtedly the combat of 
Theseus with the Minotaur; and it is not impossible 
that the epigram in question relates to that subject. 
It is anonymous :— 


“A miracle of art ! this deadly fight : 
The man bears down the bull with matchless might. 
With knee upon his foe his hands he lays, 
One on the nostrils, one the horn to raise: 

A. C. vol. xx. L 
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He twists the neck-joints with a fatal clasp, _ 

And back the monster falls with struggling gasp. 

Who sees the skilful brass, would think he viewed 

The beast’s quick breath, the man with sweat bedewed.” 


Salmoneus was not a hero, but he affected to be a god. 
A picture of him was painted by Polygnotus, on which 
there is this epigram by Geminus :— 


“Me Polygnotus’ hand produced : with Jove 
In rival thunderings, I, Salmoneus, strove : 
Though I’m in Hades now, his thunders seek 
My likeness, which no boasting words can speak. 
Spare, Jove, your bolts: give o’er the inglorious strife : 
War not with images, devoid of life.” 


‘One sees here an example of the confusion of ideas 
which the epigrammatist, perhaps wilfully, introduces, 
as if to puzzle his reader. The picture showed Jupiter 
directing his thunder against Saimoneus. But if Sal- 
moneus was but a dead image, so was Jupiter himself. 

The story of Niobe forms a frequent subject of 
epigrams, and may be considered in this place. It is 
hopeless to attempt any strict order of chronology as 
to personages and events that may possibly be alto- 
gether fabulous. 

The father of Niobe was Tantalus, who was honoured 
by the friendship and hospitality of Jupiter, but un- 
fortunately got into disgrace by repeating some con- 
fidential communication which had been made to him 
at Jupiter's table. This no doubt was very wrong, 
but the punishment inflicted was rather severe. He 
was placed in Tartarus, and suffered perpetual hunger 
and thirst ; while a huge stone, impending over him, 
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threatened constantly to destroy him. The following 
epigram, by Atlius Gallus, relates to his punishment. 
The version is taken chiefly from that of Hay :— 


On A TANTALUS SCULPTURED ON A DRINKING-CUP. 


“ See how the guest of gods, who often quaffed 
The nectar’s purple juice, now longs to sip 
A drop of water—while the envious draught 
Shrinks downward, far away from that parched lip. 
‘In silence drink,’ this sculpture says, ‘and know 
A froward tongue brought such excess of woe,’” 


Niobe, like her father, became an object of divine 
resentment for a similar fault, incontinence of tongue. 
Becoming the mother, as some say, of fourteen chil- 
dren, she could not refrain from boasting of her pre- 
eminence in fertility over Latona, the mother of only a 
pair, Apollo and Diana. These deities avenged the 
insult by destroying all Niobe’s children and turning 
herself to stone, or allowing her grief to have that 
effect. Sculptors were fond of representing her fate, 
and in particular a group of statues was produced, 
which was ultimately brought to Rome, and of which 
it was doubted whether Praxiteles or Scopas was the 
artist. It seems now to be considered certain that 
Scopas has the merit. In later times this group, or 
ancient duplicates of it, were found in Italy, and in 
1770 the statues so found were removed to Florence, 
where they are known as the Niobids, and are de- 
servedly admired as of first-rate excellence. Here is 
one of the epigrams upon N oe by Antipater of 
Sidon :— 
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“ Tantalus’ daughter this : once proud to show 
Her fourteen children—now, oh sight of woe ! 
A monumental victim here she stands 
Of Phoebus and Diana’s vengeful hands. 
He all the sons—she all the daughters slew— 
At once twice Seven were stripped of life by Two. 
The mother of so many thus bereft, 
Had not even one to soothe her sorrows left. 
Not, as is wont, did children deck her tomb ; 
To bury them was here the parent’s doom. 
Sins of the tongue on her, as on her sire, 
Brought down in varying forms celestial ire : 
She, turned to stone ; he, filled with fear and dread, 
With that huge rock impending o’er his head.” 


The next that we give presents the story in a more 
dramatic form, and is by Meleager, translated by Hay. 
A messenger speaks :— 


“ Daughter of Tantalus, lorn Niobe, 
Sad are the tidings which I bear to thee, 
Words fraught with woe: ay, now unbind thy hair, 
The streaming signal of thy wild despair : 
For Phoebus’ darts grief-painted reek with gore, 
Alas ! alas !—thy sons are now no more. 
But what is this—what means this oozing flood ! 
Her daughters, too, are weltering in their blood. 
One clasps a mother’s knees, one clings around 
Her neck, and one lies prostrate on the ground: 
One seeks her breast : one eyes the coming woe, 
And shudders : one is trembling, crouching low : 
The seventh is breathing out her latest sigh, 
And life-in-death is flickering in that eye. 
She—the woe-stricken mother—left alone, 
Erst full of words—is now mute-stricken stone,” 
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A part of the tradition seems tu have been that Niobe, 
thus transformed, was carried off in a whirlwind and 
fixed on the top of a mountain in Phrygia, which Pau- 
sanias says he visited, when he saw in the mountain, 
not near at hand but at a certain distance, the like- 
ness of a woman weeping. Ovid embodies this part 
of the story in the account of her in his ‘ Metamor- 
phoses :’— 


“ Borne on the whirlwind to her native land, _ 
See on the mountain-top the statue stand. 
There ever fixed, still weeping she appears, 
And from the marble mass even now distil the tears,” 


A playful epigram on the subject of Niobe proceeds 
on the mistaken idea that Praxiteles was the artist by 
whom her statue was made. It runs thus :-— 


“ Me the gods turned to stone, but turned in vain ; 
Praxiteles has made me live again.” 


The story of Medea is another frequent and favourite 
subject of art, to which several epigrams refer in a 
manner full of interest. 

Among the painters of antiquity, few have a greater 
name than Timomachus, who is mentioned with high 
praise by the best ancient writers upon art. Two of 
his pictures were bought by Julius Cesar at the price 
of eighty talents, equal to about £20,000, and placed 
by him in the temple which he dedicated to Venus 
Genetrix, as the ancestress of the Julian race. These 
two works which came thus to be publicly accessible 
at Rome, are the subjects of several epigrams. One of 
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these pictures, representing Medea preparing to destroy 
her children, out of resentment against Jason her hus- 
band, is expressly dealt with by different epigram- 
matists, who notice its most distinguishing excellence 
in representing in Medea’s features the conflict be- 
tween parental love and conjugal jealousy and rage. 
It is believed that Antiphilus, who flourished in the 
first century of our era, led the way in putting this 
encomium into a poetical shape, but he was followed 
by others. The title is— 


Upon A LIKENESS OF MEDEA AT ROME. 


“'Timomachus, when his skilled hand designed 
To paint Medea’s much distracted mind, 
Chose a great task, the double power to prove 
Of jealous hatred and maternal love. 
One passion asked a look to anger ent, 
And one as strongly to compassion leant. 
Both he achieved: the picture tells the truth ; 
Tears mix with threats, and rage combines with ruth. 
Delay was here most wise : the deed thus planned 
Befits Medea’s not the artist’s hand.” 


This 1s a shorter form of the same idea, by an anony- 
mous author :— 


““Timomachus has in Medea’s face 
Her hate and mother’s love at once portrayed : 
Here jealous rage, affection there we trace ; 
Thus seems her children’s fate a while delayed. 
She longs to wield, she fears to use, the glaive— 
Wishing at once to slay them and to save.” 


Lessing, in his Laocoon, that admirable exposition of 
the differing objects and limits of poetry and the fine 
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arts, has commented on the judgment shown by Timo- 
machus in choosing as the time of his representation, 
not the actual murder of Medea’s children, but the 
moment before it, when we anticipate the result, but 
are saved the repulsive pain of witnessing it. Another 
Greek epigram on the same subject has expressed the 
very principle contended for by Lessing—namely, that 
the mimetic arts of painting and sculpture ought not 
to perpetuate by their unchanging representations the 
extreme limits of what is horrible or shocking. The 
lines are :— 


“ Wisely the artist has the end concealed, 
Lest admiration should to horror yield.” 


Lessing says that the praise thus deservedly earned 
by Timomachus contrasts with the censure directed in 
an epigram by Philippus against another artist, who 
had represented Medea in the full height of her frenzy, 
without any mixture of a milder emotion. We are 
not sure upon what authority this is stated ; but here 
is a translation of the epigram, though the text is not 
without difficulties, and seems partially corrupt :— 


“Who breathed, thou lawless Colchian, such fierce ire 
Into thy likeness, such barbarian fire ? 
Thy children’s blood dost thou yet thirst to spill? 
Glaucé again for a new Jason kill ? 
Hence, cursed murderess, whose relentless heart 
Dares to infect with hate the painter’s art !” 


The Ajax of the same painter was also much 
admired, as exhibiting a similar feeling of propriety and 
soundness of judgment. The subject is the insanity of 
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Ajax, following upon the decision of the Greeks which 
awarded the arms of Achilles not to him but to Ulys- 
ses. The -contest is admirably narrated in the 13th 
Book ef Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ of which Dryden has 
given an excellent version. 

The-effect of the judgment on Ajax is thus described 


by Ovid :— 


He who could often and alone withstand 

The foe, the fire, and Jove’s own partial hand, 
Now cannot his unmastered grief sustain, 

But yields to rage, to madness, and disdain. 
Then snatching out his falchion, ‘Thou,’ said he, 
‘ Art mine; Ulysses lays no claim to thee. 

Oh, often-tried and ever-trusty sword, 

Now do thy last kind office to thy lord. 

"Tis Ajax who requests thy aid, to show 

None but himself himself could everthrow.” 


But Ovid does not mention the intermediate effects 
of Ajax’s insanity, during which he is said to have 
attacked and slaughtered the sheep and oxen in the 
fields, in the belief that they were the Greek judges who 
had denied him his rights. In Timomachus’s picture, 
however, as Lessing observes, “he was not represented 
in the height of his paroxysm, slaughtering the rams and 
the he-goats, which he mistakes for his enemies ; but 
in the state of exhaustion which succeeded to these feats, 
revisited by reason, and meditating self-destruction. 
And this in strict meaning is the “ Distracted Ajax” of 
the tragedy: not that he is so now, but because we see 
his distraction expounded by its effects, and the enor- 
mity of it measured by the acuteness of his shame. 
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Several poems in the Anthology have: reference 
to Ajax, and some of them undoubtedly’. to this 
picture by Timomachus. This is an anorzmous 
one :— 


“ Ajax, Timomachus may better claim 
To be your sire than he who bears the name : * 
Art has ussumed the place of Nature’s power. 
The painter saw you in your frenzied hour, 
And his hand caught the madness, Grief appears, 
Mixed in each varied form of pain and tears.” 


This that follows, by Leonidas, not of Tarentum, is 
understood by some critics—with great probability, we 
think—to represent ‘“‘the words that Ajax would have 
spoken when about to destroy himself :”— 


“T now, whom Mars was still afraid to slay, 
Struck by an inward foe, here waste away. 
Come, sword, my bosom pierce ! drive hence afar, 
With manly force, disease as well as war.” 


Gravelle,t in his ‘ Ancient Gems,’ gives a stone re- 
presenting the suicide of a hcro, which he considers to 
apply to Ajax. 

Ajax seems to have been a favourite with the epi- 
grammatists as well as with the artists, as there are 
several epigrams upon his defeat in his contest for the 
armour of Achilles, and upon his consequent suicide. 
We give some examples, 

This is by Asclepiades, perhaps referring to some 
work of art :— 


* Telamon. + Gravelle, ii. 60. 
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“JT, Valour, wretched maid, sit here forlorn 
By Ajax’ tomb, my locks for sorrow shorn : 
Grieved at my heart, among the Greeks to see 
Crafty and base Deceit preferred to me.” 


The next, by an uncertain author, refers to his 
suicide, and may have been borrowed from Ovid :— 
“Of Telamonian Ajax this the tomb: 
From his own hand and sword he met his doom : 


For Fate, though willing, found no other way 
A hero so invincible to slay.” 


Here is a singular epigram on Ajax, of which the 
text seems not very pure, and the allusions require 
explanation :— 

“ Beside brave Ajax’ tomb a Phrygian stood, 

And mocked the chief with ribald words and rude. 
‘ Ajax no more stood firm,’ the scoffer said : 


‘He did stand firm,’ cried out the indignant dead ; 
Whereat, in fear, the living Phrygian fled.” j 


The tomb of Ajax, on the Trojan plain, was ob- 
noxious to the natives, who retained the tradition 
of his having destroyed their cattle in his madness. 
The peasants used to utter maledictions against him 
over his grave; but the story was told that on one 
occasion a shout came from the earth which put to 
flight his calumniators. In the epigram above quoted, 
the reproach urged against Ajax is taken from a line 
in the 15th Book of Homer, where Ajax is represented 
as retiring for a moment before Hector’s attack on the 
Grecian ships; but he rallied immediately, and 
achieved prodigies of valour. 

The incidents of the Trojan War were frequent 
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subjects of artistic representation. With consummate 
art, Virgil, in the Atneid, leads his shipwrecked hero 
toa temple in Carthage, where already the tale of 
Troy had been, in full detail, sculptured or painted on 
the wall. If our readers will turn to the volume of 
this series which contains Virgil, p. 51, they will find 
an animated description of the scene; and the whole 
passage may be read with pleasure in Dryden’s trans- 
lation, though it may be doubted if there was not a 
certain degree of anachronism in supposing so early 
an advance in art. 

Among the most celebrated of actual pictures on 
Homeric subjects are those which the painter Polyg- 
notus executed for the Lesché or Conversation-room 
at Delphi, as an offering by the Cnidians to Apollo. 
One of these was the “ Taking of Troy,” to which was 
attached an epigram ascribed to Simonides. The 
translation is somewhat too paraphrastic :— 


“ This picture, traced by Polygnotus’ hand,— 
(Aglaophon’s son, and born on Thasos’ strand),— 
To tell its wondrous tale has here been placed, 
And show the citadel of Troy laid waste.” 


There still survive, in the form of gems or engraved 
stones, miniature representations of Trojan events, of 
which the larger pictures or sculptures may have sup- 
plied themes for descriptive epigrams. The works 
treating of ancient gems contain much interesting 
information on this subject. In particular, Mr 
King’s beautiful books on the Glyptic Art show us a 
full series of gems still preserved on classical my- 
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thology, on the epic cycles, and on Trojan tradition, 
which may readily be connected with many epigrams. 
Spence’s ‘ Polymetis,’ already referred to, though an 
old-fashioned book, will also be of use. Some of the 
epigrams alluded to have already been given, and we 
shall now notice a few others. 

One of the gems represents Aineas issuing from the 
gates of Troy with Anchises upon his shoulder, and 
leading the boy Ascanius in his hand. The follow- 
ing epigram relates to that subject, and perhaps has 
reference to the work of art from which the gem was 
taken :— 


“From burning Troy, from ranks of hostile spears, 
/&neas laden with his sire appears ; 
A holy burden for a pious son ! 
‘Spare him, ye Greeks,’ he cries; ‘no glory’s won 
O’er an old man in battle : but to me, 
Bearing him safe, how great the gain will be 


{ 999 

The story of Philoctetes, too, belongs to the cycle of 

the Trojan War, and was also a common subject of art. 
Here are two epigrams upon him: the first upon a 

picture by Parrhasius, who used to boast that he saw 

in sleep or in his mind’s eye everything that he 

painted ; the other is upon a piece of sculpture :— 


“ Trachinian Philoctetes, wretched wight ! 
Parrhasius drew, such as he met his sight. 
’"T wixt his parched eyelids lurks the languid tear, 
And all his wasting toil is pictured here. 
Thou best of artists, great thy skill, but oh ! 
’T was time to free him from this tearful woe !” 
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“ Worse than the Greeks, a new Ulysses, he, 
Who sculptured thus my wound and agony. 
This rock, these rags are sad—the sore, the pain ; 
But now in brass, my misery must remain.” 


The following epigram relates obviously to a picture 
of Capaneus at the siege of Thebes, an event earlier 
than the Trojan War. Capaneus was struck by 
lightning from Jupiter for his presumption, and this 
gives the epigrammatist his hint. The picture was by 
Polygnotus :— 


“Had Capaneus at Thebes such rage displayed, 
When, its high towers to scale, his feet essayed, 
The city had been stormed in fate’s despite, 
For even Jove’s bolts had feared with him to fight.” 


Though somewhat out of place in the order of 
time to which the works of art referred to may seem 
to belong, we shall here insert two epigrams connected 
with the well-known story of Arion, of whom there 
was erected a statue at Corinth, representing also the 
dolphin which brought him safe to land :— 

“When sweet Arion, Cycles’ son, implored the aid of 
Heaven, 


To bear him from Sicilian seas was this Conveyance 
given.” 


“This image of Arion here—great Periander placed, 


And i the Dolphin who gave aid with such effectual 
aste, 


Saving from death the sinking bard : Arion’s fable shows, 


From men we oft destruction meet, from fish salvation 
flows.” 


Leaving now gods and heroes, and fabulous persons 
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and events, we may proceed to those works of art, or 
rather to those epigrams upon such works, which deal 
with realities, One of the most distinguished of the 
second class of artists was Myro, or Myron, who, 
though he aspired occasionally to represent deities 
or heroes, was yet more at home on humbler subjects. 
A proof of this is perhaps to be found in the im- 
portance which was attached to his celebrated statue 
of a heifer, on which an interminable quantity of 
epigrams was written. We shall not trouble our 
readers with many of these, for it must be acknow- 
ledged that they constitute a very idle assemblage of 
laborious trifle. One of them we shall give as a 
specimen, from which the character of the others may 
be inferred. It is by Antipater :— 


“ Methinks this heifer is about to low: l 
So, not Prometheus only, Myica, thou, 
Like him, with life canst lifeless things endow.” j 


Myro made a statue of Bacchus also, to which the 
following epigram refers :— 


‘** Bacchus, once more you from the fire come forth ; 
"Tis Myron now who gave this second birth.” 


Besides these subjects, Myron particularly excelled 
in athletic figures. The victors in the public games 
were frequent subjects of art, especially of sculpture, 
and are so referred to in many epigrams, whether 
actual or descriptive. Here is one by Simonides, 
which it is probable was actually inscribed on a 
statue of Milo, the celebrated athlete :-— 
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“This, Milo’s image! wondrous fair to see, 
Of a form wondrous fair! at Pisa he 
Victor seven times, to none e’er bowed the knee.” 


The speed of Ladas as a runner was much extolled 
by ancient writers ; there were two of the name, the 
more celebrated of the two being an Argive, who was 
hyperbolically said to run with such velocity and light- 
ness that he left no traces of his steps in the dust 
over which he passed. He is referred to in several 
epigrams more or less seriously. This is one by an 
unknown writer :— 

“ Tf Ladas ran or flew, in that last race, 
Who knows? ’twas such a demon of a pace.” 
To which another couplet was added, to this 
effect :— 


“Scarce was the starting-rope withdrawn, when there 
Ladas stood crowned, yet had not turned a hair.” 


A parody upon this appeared upon a runner who was 
so slow that he seemed never to move :— 


“Tf Pericles there ran or sate, none know: 
He was so demoniacally slow. 
Scarce was the starting-rope withdrawn, when there 
Ladas stood crowned, and Pericles was—where ?” 


The serious epigram upon Ladas may be thus trans- 
lated nearly as Hay has done :— 


“Such as thou wert when with aerial bound, 
Thy tiptoe never seen to touch the ground, 
Thou fledst, outstripping Thymus’ swift career,— 
Such, Ladas, Myro’s brass reveals thee here, 
Where every limb and sinew seems to breathe 
Assured prediction of the Pisan wreath.” 
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It has been thought that the original epigram stopped 
here; but as given in the Anthology of Planudes there 
are four more lines, which perhaps rather weaken than 
improve the previous part. These have been thus 
translated :— 


“ How full of hope! those hollow flanks aspire 
To send up to the lips a breath-like fire, 
Soon on the wreath, unchecked, the brass will start, 
Oh, swifter than the wind, the sculptor’s art!” 


We formerly referred to Lysippus, the Court sculp 
tor to Alexander the Great ; and an epigram may here 
be given on a statue by him of that monarch, which 
was considered remarkable for its fidelity :— 


On a Statue By Lysippus oF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
By Archelaus. 
“ Lysippus formed in brass the courage high 
Of Alexander, and his aspect bold : 


The brass looks up to heaven, and seems to cry: 
The earth is mine: thou, Jove, Olympus hold.” 


There are epigrams upon pictures of private persons, 
which are interesting—one in particular, by Nossis, a 
Locrian lady, on her child’s picture ; and another on 
a friend. The translations are by Hay :— 


I. 


“ This is Melinna’s self: the gentle child 
Looks sweetly on me with those eyes so mild. 
My own dear daughter—oh! what bliss to trace 
A parent's features in an infant face !” 
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IT. 


“ Thymareta, thy very self is there, 
Pictured in all thy dignity and grace : 
Thy noble pride, thine awe-commanding air, 
Mingled with mildness in that lovely face ; 
Shaking his tail, thy faithful dog draws near, 
Deeming he gazes on his mistress dear.” 


Another of the same kind is by Erinna :— 


“ This painting, best Prometheus, for thy shrine 
Accept : see, human hands have skill like thine. 
If he who thus this maiden drew had known ) 
To add a voice, we had rejoiced to own 
All Agatharchis to the life here shown.” f 


Here is an epigram which obviously attempts to de- 
scribe a picture mentioned by Pliny as painted by a 
Theban painter, Aristides, of a mother mortally wound- 
ed in a siege, but still in her last agony suckling her 
child. Itis by A‘milianus :-— 

“Suck, hapless babe, this breast while yet I live ; 

Draw the last drop thy mother e’er can give. 


The foeman’s sword has robbed me of my breath, 
But a true mother’s love survives in death.” 


Some epigrams may here be added alluding to actual 
gems or other works of art of a minor character. Pliny 
tells us of a Satyr represented on a cup, rather put to 
sleep there than carved: an epigram embodies that 
very idea :— 


“This Satyr was not carved, but laid asleep : - 
Nudge him, he'll wake in wrath ; so, quiet keep.” 


Here is a description of a painting imitated on a 
crystal, the artist being Satyreius :— 
A, 0. vol, xx. M 
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“ Zeuxis’ sweet colouring and style are here ; 
In this small crystal all the charms appear 
Of great Arsinoe’s form ; you see her stand 
Fashioned and sent by Satyreius’ hand ; 
The likeness of the queenly dame am I, 
And noway short in grace or majesty.” 


Here is another epigram, describing a carved stone :— 


‘A tiny stone, a jasper, here displays 

_ Five oxen carved, who seem to live and graze ; 
And soon the little herd would wander hence, 
If not imprisoned by their golden fence.” 


Some of the epigrams of this artistic character may 
seem trifling, but others are undoubtedly fine, and all 
of them are interesting. Yet we venture to say that 
never was poetry in its best days employed to illustrate 
art with so much truth and beauty as in our own 
time, in Byron’s exquisite descrintion of the Dying 
Gladiator. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WITTY AND SATIRICAL. 


It would not have been conformable either to human 
nature in general, or to Greek nature in particular, if 
the country and the literature that produced Aristo- 
phanes should not in its less serious compositions have 
given some place for wit and sarcasm. We find, ac- 
cordingly, that these elements are not wanting. A 
great many epigrams both of a jocular and of a satirical 
kind are well deserving of notice, of which specimens 
shall now be given. 

Nowhere, perhaps, are the proper objects of ridicule 
better set forth than in the Introduction to one of 
Foote’s farces. He refuses to bring on the stage mere 
bodily defects or natural misfortunes ; and when asked 
to say at what things we may laugh with propriety, 
answers thus :—“ At an old beau, a superannuated 
beauty, a military coward, a stuttering orator, or a 
gouty dancer. In short, whoever affects to be what he 
is not, or strives to be what he cannot, is an object 
worthy the poet’s pen and your mirth.” 

We do not say that the Greek epigrammatist always 
abstained from making merry at mere bodily defects ; 
but we shall avoid as much as possible those that have 
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no other recommendation. The proper object of ridi- 
cule is surely Folly, and the proper object of satire, 
Vice. Within the present section, however, will 
be included not merely the ridicule of sarcasm and 
the attacks of satire, but any also of those merry or 
witty views of nature and things that tend to produce 
sympathetic laughter. 

Of bodily peculiarities there are some at which it is 
difficult not to smile; and if it is done good-humour- 
edly, and rather as a warning to abstain from vanity 
or conceit, there is no harm in it. Many of such epi- 
grams were probably written upon merely imaginary 
persons :— 


A New Use or a Human Face, 
Attributed to the Emperor Trajan: the translation old, 
“With nose so long and mouth so wide, 
And those twelve grinders side by side, 
Dick, with a very little trial, 
Would make an excellent sun-dial.” 


Some of the critics are greatly delighted to find that 
in this epigram the Emperor’s knowledge of Greek was 
not such as to prevent him committing a false quantity. 


A COUNTERPART TO NARCISSUS. 
By Lucillius: translated by Cowper. 
‘“‘ Beware, my friend ! of crystal brook 
Or fountain, lest that hideous hook, 
Thy nose, thou chance to see ; 
Narcissus’ fate would then be thine, 
And self-detested thou wouldst pine, 
As self-enamoured he.” 
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Lona AND SHort. 
Anonymous : translated by Merivale. 
“ Dick cannot blow his nose whene’er he pleases, 
His nose so long is, and his arm so short ; 
Nor ever cries, God bless me ! when he sneezes— 
He cannot hear so distant a report.” 


A variety of trades and professions have been tradi- 
tional objects of ridicule. Schoolmasters and professors 
come in for their share. 


On A SCHOOLMASTER WHO HAD A Gay WIFE. 
By Lucillius. 
“ You in your school for ever flog and flay us, 
Teaching what Paris did to Menelaus ; 
But all the while, within your private dwelling, 
There’s many a Paris courting of your Helen.” 


On A PROFESSOR WHO HAD A SMALL CLASS. 


“ Hail, Aristides, Rhetoric’s great professor ! 

Of wondrous words we own thee the possessor. 

Hail ye, his pupils seven, that mutely hear hin— 

His room’s four walls, and the three benches near him !” 

This that follows is on Cadmus, without whom there 
might have been no grammar and little rhetoric. It 
is said to be by Zeno—not the philosopher, we pre- 
sume. We give first a translation by Wellesley :— 
“ Take it not ill that Cadmus, Phoenician though he be, 
Can say that Greece was taught by him to write her A, 

B, C.” 

This is good ; but even “ English readers” may know 
that A, B, C, is not the right name of the Greek alpha- 
bet. Let us respectfully propose a slight change :— 
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“Cadmus am I: then grudge me not the boast, that, though 
Iam a 

Phoenician born, I taught you Greeks your Alpha, Beta, 
Gamma.” 


The medical profession as usual comes in for some 
of those touches which we are ready enough to give or 
to enjoy when we are not actually in their hands. 


A CONVENIENT PARTNERSHIP. 
Anonymous. 


‘Damon, who plied the Undertaker’s trade, 
With Doctor Crateas an agreement made. 
What linens Damon from the dead could seize, 
He to the Doctor sent for bandages ; 
While the good Doctor, here no promise-breaker, 
Sent all his patients to the Undertaker.” 


GRAMMAR AND MEDIULNE. 
By Agathias. 
“ A thriving doctor sent his son to school 
To gain some knowledge, should he prove no fool ; 
But took him soon away with little warning, 
On finding out the lesson he was learning— 
How great Pelides’ wrath, in Homer’s rhyme, 
Sent many souls to Hades ere their time. 
‘No need for this my boy should hither come; 
That lesson he can better learn at home— 


For I myself, now, I make bold to say, ) 
Send many souls to Hades ere their day, 
Nor e’er find want of Grammar stop my way.’” 


Musical attempts, when unsuccessful, are a fruitful 
and fair subject of ridicule. The following is by 
Nicarchus :— 
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“ Men die when the night raven sings or cries : 
But when Dick sings, e’en the night raven dies.” 


COMPENSATION. 
By Leonidas. 

“The harper Simylus, the whole night through, 
Harped till his music all the neighbours slew: 
All but deaf Origen, for whose dull ears 
Nature atoned by giving length of years.” 


Tue Mosicat Doctor. 
By Ammian: the translation altered from Wellesley. 
“ Nicias, a doctor and musician, 
Lies under very foul suspicion. 
He sings, and without any shame 
He murders all the finest music : 
Does he prescribe? our fate’s the same, 
Tf he shall e’er find me or you sick.” 


Unsuccessful painters, too, are sneered at. This is 
by Lucillius :— 


“Eutychus many portraits made, and many sons begot ; 
But, strange to say! none ever saw a likeness in the lot.” 


Compliments to the fair sex are often paid by the 
epigrammatists in a manner at once witty and graceful. 

We have seen how Sappho was described as a tenth 
Muse ; but this epigram by an unknown author goes 
further. The translation is old and anonymous, 
though borrowed apparently from one by Swift, 
on which it has improved. It has been slightly 
altered :— 
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“The world must now two Venus’s adore ; 
Ten are the Muses, and the Graces four. 
Such Dora’s wit, so fair her form and face, 
She’s a new Muse, a Venus, and a Grace.” 


We find an adaptation of this to an accomplished 
Cornish lady, in an old magazine :— 


“ Now the Graces are four and the Venus’s two, 
And ten is the number of Muses ; 
For a Muse and a Grace and a Venus are you, 
My dear little Molly Trefusis.” 


Finally, we have another edition of this idea with 
a bit of satire at the end, which has been maliciously 
added by the translator :-— 


“Of Graces four, of Muses ten, 
Of Venus’s now two are seen ; | 
Doris shines forth to dazzled men, 
A Grace, a Muse, and Beauty’s Queen ;— 
But let me whisper one thing more ; 
The Furies now are likewise four.” 


The faults and foibles of women, springing often 
so naturally from their innate wish to please, have not 
escaped such of the epigrammatists as were inclined to 
satire, and some of them are bitter enough. The first 
we give must have been occasioned by some irritating 
disappointment, or have sprung from an unworthy 
opinion of the sex. It is by our friend Palladas :— 


“ All wives are plagues ; yet two blest times have they,— 
Their bridal first, and then their burial day.” 


The others we give are less sweeping, and ,dore 
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directed against individual failings, particularly the 
desire to appear more beautiful or more youthful than 
the facts warranted. This is by Lucillius :— 


“ Chloe, those locks of raven hair,— 
Some people say you dye them black ; 
But that’s a libel, I can swear, 
For I know where you buy them black.” 


Our next deals with a very systematic dyer and 
getter-up of artificial juvenility, who seems to have 
been her own Madame Rachel. The Greek is 
Lucian’s, and the translation by Merivale. There is 
also one by Cowper, which will be found among his 
works :-— 


“Yes, you may dye your hair, but not your age, 
Nor smooth, alas ! the wrinkles of your face : 
Yes, you may varnish o’er the tell-tale page, 
And wear a mask for every vanished grace. 
But there’s an end. No Hecuba, by aid 
Of rouge and ceruse, is a Helen made.” 


The inactive habits of most of the Greek women 
are thought to have created a temptation to the use 
of these artificial modes of heightening the complexion, 
which would have been better effected by the natural 
pigments laid on by fresh air and exercise. 

This is upon an old woman wishing to be married at 
rather an advanced period of life, by Nicarchus :— 


“ Niconoé has doubtless reached her prime : 
Yes, for she did so in Deucalion’s time. 
We don’t know as to that, but think her doom 
Less fitted for a husband than a tomb.” 
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This also is upon an old, or at least a plain woman, 
by Lucillius :— 


‘ Gellia, your mirror’s false ; you could not bear, - 
If it were true, to see your image there,” 


On A WOMAN SCORNFUL IN YOUTH PLAYING THE 
CoQquETTE WHEN OLD. 
By Rufinus. 

“You now salute me graciously, when gone 
Your beauty’s power, that once like marble shone ; 
You now look sweet, though forced to hide away 
Those locks that o’er your proud neck used to stray. 
Vain are your arts: your faded charms I scorn ; 
The rose now past, I care not for the thorn.” 


Uvon a LADY’s COY, RELUCTANT, “ UNAMOROUS” DELAY. 
By Rufinus. 
“ How long, hard Prodicé, am I to kneel, 
And pray and whine, to move that breast of steel ? 
You e’en are getting grey, as much as I am; 
We soon shall be—just Hecuba and Priam.” 


Deafness is an infirmity which is a proper object, 
not of ridicule, but of pity ; but then the deaf person 
should not pretend to hear when he or she cannot, as 
was the case with the old lady now to be noticed :— 


On A DEAF HOUSEKEEPER. 
(Paraphrased. ) 


‘ Of all life’s plagues I recommend to no man 
To hire as a domestic a deaf woman. 
I’ve got one who my orders does not hear, 
Mishears them rather, and keeps blundering near. 
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Thirsty and hot, I asked her for a drink ; 

She bustled out, and brought me back some ink. 
Eating a good rump-steak, I called for mustard ; 
Away she went, and whipped me up a custard. 
I wanted with my chicken to have ham ; 
Blundering once more, she brought a pot of jam. 
T wished in season for a cut of salmon, 

And what she bought me was a huge fat gammon. 
I can’t my voice raise higher and still higher, 
As if I were a herald or town-crier. 

’T would better be if she were deaf outright ; 
But anyhow she quits my house this night.” 


Those ladies—generally, of course, such as were 
advanced in life—who unblushingly betook themselves 
to the bottle, are an inevitable subject of satire. It 
has already been mentioned that even men were 
considered intemperate who drank wine without a large 
admixture of water ; but apparently the female topers, 
having once broken bounds, took their wine un- 
mixed. 


EPITAPH ON MARONIS. 


“This rudely sculptured Cup will show 
Where grey Maronis lies below. 
She talked, and drank strong unmixed stuff, 
Both of them more than quantum suff. 
She does not for her children grieve, 
Nor their poor father grudge to leave ; 
It only vexes her to think 
This drinking-cup’s not filled with drink.” 


The last couplet might be more literally translated 
thus :— 


“ But in the grave she scarcely can lie still, 
To think, what Bacchus owns, she can’t with Bacchus fill.” 
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Love is sometimes treated of in a vein of pleasantry, 
very different from the deep and impassioned tone 
in which it is exhibited in more serious compositions. 
Take some examples :— 


Is A BLACK WOMAN ONE OF THE FAIR SEx? 
By Meleager. 
“ By Didyma’s beauty I’m carried away ; 
IT melt, when'I see it, like wax before fire: 
She is black, it is true: so are coals ; but even they, 
When they’re warmed, a bright glow like the rose-cup 
acquire.” 


This is by Archias, Cicero’s friend and client, 
written perhaps to illustrate some piece of art :— 


“What! fly from love? vain hope: there’s no retreat, 
When he has wings and I have only feet.” 


This is by Crates, translated by Sayers, Southey’s 
friend :— 


CurzEs FoR Love. 
“ Hunger, perhaps, may cure your love, 
Or time your passion greatly alter : 
If both should unsuccessful prove, 
I strongly recommend a halter.” 


VENUS AND THE MUSES. 
By some said to be Plato’s. 
“To the Muses said Venus: ‘Maids, mind what you do ; 
Honour me, or I'll set my boy Cupid on you.’ 
Then to Venus the Muses: ‘ To Mars chatter thus : 
Your urchin ne’er ventures to fly upon us,’” 
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The light and cheerful way in which poor men 
speak of their.poverty is often pleasant. Here are 
some examples :— 


Want A GOOD WATCH-DOG. 
By Julian: the translation by Wellesley. 
“ Seek a more profitable job, 
Good housebreakers, elsewhere : 


These premises you cannot rob, 
Want guards them with such care.” 


THE Poor ScHOLAR’s ADMONITION TO THE MICE. 
By Aristo. 
“OQ mice! if here you come for food, you’d better go else- 
where, 
For in this cabin, small and rude, you'll find but slender 


fare. 

Go where you'll meet with good fat cheese, and sweet dried 
figs in plenty, 

Where even the scraps will yield with ease a banquet rich 
and dainty: 

If to devour my books you come, you'll rue it, without 
question, 

And find them all, as I find some, of very hard digestion.” 


The folly of fools is a fair subject of ridicule. This 
is by Lucian :— 
“A blockhead bit by fleas put out the light, 
And chuckling cried, Now you can’t see to bite.” 


Here is something which the Greeks considered folly, 
by Lucian :— 


“While others tippled, Sam from drinking shrunk, 
Which made the rest think Sam alone was drunk,” 
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Without recommending excess, there are a good many 
invitations to jollity. Here is one :— 


“ Sober Eubulus, friends, lies here below : 
So then, let’s drink : to Hades all must go.” 


What follows is a favourite sentiment—perhaps too 
much so—with the old poets :— 


“Wine to the poet is a wingéd steed ; 
Those who drink water come but little speed.” 


One great poet has existed in our day who was a signal 
exception to this alleged rule. 

The following is by the Emperor Julian, and refers 
to that substitute for wine which the Germans dis- 
covered by fermenting, or, as Tacitus calls it, corrupt- 
ing, grain. It does not seem to have pleased the 
imperial wine-drinker. The translatisou is necessarily 
paraphrastic :— 

“Who? whence this, Bacchus? for by Bacchus’ self, 

The son of Jove, I know not this strange elf. 

The other smells like nectar: but thou here 

Like the he-goat. Those wretched Kelts, I fear, 
For want of grapes made thee of ears of corn. 
Demetrius art thou, of Demeter born, 

Not Bacchus, Dionysus, nor yet wine— 

Those names but fit the products of the vine ; 
BrER thou mayst be from Barley; or, that failing, 
We'll call thee ALE, for thou wilt keep us ailing.” 


A bath to the Greeks, as we might expect—at least, in 
their later development—was a great enjoyment, if not 
a necessity of life. The epigrammatists supply us with 
many pleasant and playful inscriptions for baths or 
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bathing-places, illustrating their virtues and attractions. 
The purity and freshness of the water are natural themes 
of eulogium, and the patronage of divine beings is 
readily supposed. Here is a selection, all of them 
apparently anonymous :— 


“ This bath may boast the Graces’ own to be,— 
And for that reason it holds only three.” 


‘“‘ Here bathed the Graces, and at leaving gave 
Their choicest splendours to requite the wave.” 


Or thus, which we may suppose written of the draped 
Graces :— 


“ Here bathed the Graces, and, by way of payment, 
Left half their charms when they resumed their raiment.” 


“Here Venus bathed, ere she to Paris’ eyes 
Displayed the immortal form that gained the prize.” 


Or thus :-— 


‘Straight from this bath went Venus, wet and dripping ; 
To Paris showed herself—and won the pippin.” 


““ Either these waves gave Venus birth, or she, 
Her form here bathing, made them what we see.” 


On a Smaut-sizEpD Batu. 
“ Blame not things little : Grace may on them wait. 
Cupid is little; but his godhead’s great.” 
We are warned, however, that excess in the use of 


the warm bath, as in other indulgences, may be injuri- 
ous :— 
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“ Wine and the bath, and lawless love for ladies, 
Just send us quicker down the hill to Hades.” 


Some vices are particularly obnoxious to the satirical 
epigrammatist, especially avarice and envy :— 


STINGINESS IN HOSPITALITY. 
By Pallas : translation altered from Wellesley. 
“* Most people dine but once, but when we’ve dined 
With our friend Salaminus, 


We dine again at home, for faith ! we find 
He did not truly dine us.” 


BoaRD OR LODGING. 
By Lucillius: translation altered from Cowper. 
“ Asclépiades, the Miser, in his house 
Espied one day, with some surprise, a mouse ; 
‘Tell me, dear mouse,’ he cried, ‘to what cause is it 
IT owe this pleasant but unlookeu-for visit ?’ 
The mouse said, smiling: ‘ Fear not for your hoard: 
I come, my friend, to lodge, and not to board.’” 


There are several vigorous denunciations of the vice 
of envy. This is anonymous :— 


“Envy is vile, but plays a useful part, 
Torturing in envious men both eyes and heart.” 


This is in that exaggerated style which the epigrams 
sometimes exhibit. It is by Lucillius—the transla- 
tion from Wellesley :— 


“ Poor Diophon of envy died, 
His brother thief to see 
Nailed near him, to be crucified, 
Upon a higher tree,” 
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But the best epigram on this subject isto be found in 
one which seems to describe a picture of Momus the 
fault-finder, the impersonation of Envy, perhaps also, 
some will say, of Criticism,—the Power who could 
produce nothing excellent himself, and who never saw 
unmixed excellence in the works of others. The pic- 
ture is supposed to have been by Apelles. The epi- 
gram is anonymous; the translation partly from Hay :— 


“ Who here has formed, with faultless hand and skill, 

Fault-finding Momus, source of endless ill ? 

On the bare earth his aged limbs are thrown, 

As if in life, to lie and sigh and groan. 

His frame is wasted, and his scanty hairs 

One trembling hand from his thin temple tears: 

With his old staff the other strikes the ground, 

Which all insensate to the blows is found. 

In double row his gnashing teeth declare 

How much his neighbour’s weal o’erwhelms him with 
despair.” 


Swift made a well-known epitaph upon Vanbrugh 
as an architect :— 


“ Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


This is nearly the counterpart of the following Greek 
epigram :— 


“Hail, Mother Earth ! lie light on him 
Whose tombstone here we see : 
AEsigenes, his form was slim, 
And light his weight on thee.” 


A similar request is made in another epigram by Am- 
A. ©. Vol. Xx, N 
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mianus, but with a very different feeling. The transla- 
tion is by Merivale :— 


“ Light lie the earth, Nearchus, on thy clay,— 
That so the dogs may easier find their prey.” 


This anonymous epigram is upon a matricide, who 
does not deserve burial :— 


“ Bury him not ! no burial is for him : 
Let hungry dogs devour him limb by limb. 
Our general Mother, Earth, on her kind breast 
Will ne’er allow a matricide to rest.” 


The satirical epigrammatists indulge often in na- 
tional invective, and indeed the Greeks were too fond 
of abusing some of their neighbours. Here are speci- 
mens :— 


“ A viper bit a Cappadocian’s hide ; 
But ’twas the viper, not the man, that died.” 


The natives of many other countries besides Cappa- 
docia were called bad: among the rest the Lerians ; 
thus :— 

‘‘ Lerians are bad: not some bad, and some not; 
But all; there’s not a Lerian in the lot, 


Save Procles, that you could a good man call ;— 
And Procles—is a Lerian after all.” 


Our readers will here recognise the original of a 
well-known epigram by Porson, which exists both in a 
Greek and English shape, and where the satirist, after 
denouncing the Germans as ail ignorant of Greek 
metres, concludes :— 
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“ All, save only Hermann ;— 
And Hermann’s a German.” 


It was unfortunate for poor Hermann that his name 
and his nationality rhymed so well together. 

An epigram may here be given in conclusion on 
this head, as tending, perhaps, to illustrate the transi- 
tion by which the satirical Greek epigram came to 
resemble the favourite style of Martial which has been 
so much adopted in modern times. 

The epigram we refer to is by Lucillius :-— 


On A DECLAMATORY PLEADER. 


“A little pig, an ox, a goat (my only one), I lost, 
And Menerles, to plead my cause, I fee’d at some small 
cost. 


I only wanted back my beasts, which seemed my simple 
due ; 

Then, Menecles, what had I with Othryades to do? 

I never thought in this affair to charge with any theft 


The men who, at Thermopyle, their lives and bodies 
left. 


My suit is with Eutychides ; and if I get decree, 
Leonidas and Xerxes both are welcome to go free. 


Plead my true case; lest I cry out (I can’t my feelings 
smother), 


‘The little pig one story tells, and Menecles another.’” 


This satire upon a certain class of lawyers agrees com- 
pletely with an epigram of Martial’s ; and as Lucillius 
and he lived nearly about the same time, it would be 
interesting to know if the one was borrowed from the 
other, and which. The preponderance of evidence rather 
is that Lucillius, as Lessing thinks, was a century, or at 
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least half a century, later than Martial, and is pro- 
bably, therefore, the imitator in this matter, though 
his imitation is not slavish. Martial’s epigram has 
been translated into French by La Monnoye. 

This chapter may be concluded with a mild satire 
upon the condition of the times, with reference to the 
two ancient worthies, Heraclitus and Democritus, the 
weeping and the laughing philosopher. The transla- 
tion is mainly from Prior :— 


“Sad Heraclitus, with thy tears return; 
Life more than ever gives us cause to mourn. 
Democritus, dear droll, revisit earth : 
Life more than ever gives us cause for mirth. 
Between you both I stand in thoughtful pother, 
How I should weep with one, how laugh with t’other.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NARRATIVE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE concluding chapter of our volume will consist of 
Narrative epigrams and some others of a miscellaneous 
kind, not easily reducible to other heads. No syste- 
matic order can well be observed in a congeries of this 
kind; but it may begin with those that are shortest 
and simplest. 

The first that occurs is well known as a curiosity, 
and as an exercise for translators in the power of con- 
densation and equipoise. The original consists of two 
lines, and any expansion of it must be looked on as 
an evasion of the difficulty. 


Tae ContTRAST, 


“One finding gold, left there a rope; but he who in the 
ground 


Had left the gold, not finding it, put on the rope he found.” 


The above epigram is said to be by Plato, but not 
probably the philosopher. The next is attributed to 
Antiphilus :— 
“ Deficient one in limbs, and one in eyes, 
Each with the other’s help his want supplies : 
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The blind man lifts the lame man on his back, 
And by the other’s words directs his track. 
Wholesome necessity this lesson taught,— 
By mutual pity, mutual aid was brought.” 


This shorter one, on the same subject, bears the 
name of Plato the younger :— 


“The blind man bears the lame, and onward hies, 
Made right by lending feet and borrowing eyes.” 


The next that comes has always been a favourite, and 
has been translated by several modern Latin poets. 
The original is anonymous :— 


“Young, I was poor ; now rich in my old age, 
My lot each way your pity may engage. 
Wealth, when I could enjoy it, I had none ; 
Now that I have it, the enjoyment’s gone.” 


To which an Englishman has ventured on this reply :— 


“‘ Come, friend ; methinks your fate in either season, 
For such complaints affords but slender reason. 
Youth, when with vigour joined, requires no wealth ; 
It finds its happiness in hope and health : 

While age, tho’ torpid, has the power to take 
Pleasure in money for its own mere sake ; 
Or if a nobler feeling warms the breast, 

Is happy thereby to make others blest.” 


The next is given as an example of what the Greeks 
called storgé, or parental affection in the animal world. 
The original is by Alphéus. The version is partly from 
Hay and partly from Sir A. Croke, in Wellesley :— 


“Covered with wintry snows, around her young, 
With sheltering wings, a fond hen-mother clung, 
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Till by heaven’s frosts she perished ; to the last 
Struggling against the skies and bitter blast. 
Progné, Medea, ye were mothers too ; 

In Hades blush—to learn what birds can do.” 


This that follows is a story by Anyté upon three 
Milesian ladies, who, when their city was invaded by 
the Gauls, escaped by self-destruction from the insults 
offered to them ; the translation by Merivale :— 


‘Then let us hence, Miletus dear ; sweet native land, fare- 
well ; 

Th’ insulting wrongs of lawless Gauls we fear, whilst here 
we dwell. 

Three virgins of Milesian race, to this dire fate compell’d 

By Celtic Mars—yet glad we die, that we have ne’er beheld 

*Spousals of blood, nor sunk to be vile handmaids to our foes, 

But rather owe our thanks to Death, kind healer of our 
woes,” 


There are two epigrams on a child being saved from 
destruction by its mother’s presence of mind. We 
give one of these, by Parmenio :— 


“Her child once leaning o’er the extreme roof 
Of a high house (children are free from fear), 
Its mother bared her breast, yet kept aloof, 
And made her child to its loved haunt draw near : 
Thus did the milky fount, in that blest hour 
Of giving life, exert a double power.” 


There is another epigram on this subject, but it is 
unnecessary to insert it, as the main idea is the same, 
and it is chiefly distinguished by referring to the fate 
of Astyanax, the son of Hector, who was thrown by 
the Greeks from a high place and killed. Rogers the 
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poet has imitated these epigrams in some well-known 
lines :— 


‘“‘ While on the cliff with calm delight she kneels, 
And the blue vales a thousand joys recall, 
See, to the last, last verge her infant steals! 
O fly, yet stir not, speak not, lest it fall! 
Far better taught, she lays her bosom bare, 
And the fond boy springs back to nestle there.” 


The following story is told of a skilful diver who 
did good service to the Greeks during the Persian 
war by conveying information to them without being 
detected, and who is said to have approached under 
water the Persian galleys, when anchored near the Greek 
coast, and to have cut the cables, so as to expose the 
vessels to a violent storm. He was employed in these 
services by Themistocles, to which fact the epigram 
makes reference :— 


“When Xerxes poured on Greece his rabble rout, 
Skyllus a warfare ’neath the wave found out; 
Diving where ships had hoped a safe retreat, 
He cut the cables of the anchored fleet : 

Persia and all her crews, thus driven to land, 
Staggered, and prostrate lay upon the strand, 
The first-fruits of Themistocles’ command.” 


IBYCUS AND THE CRANES. 


“Tbycus, bent the desert to explore, 
There robbers slew thee, on the lonely shore ; 
Thy cries brought down a passing flock of cranes, 
Who came and witnessed thy last dying pains ;— 
And not in vain. A Fury, ire-inflamed, 
Avenged thy death, which those good birds proclaimed, 
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On Corinth’s ground. By greed of lucre driven, 
Ye robbers, fear ye not the wrath of Heaven ? 
AXgysthus, when he doomed a Bard to die, 

Did not escape the black-robed Fury’s eye.” 


The story just given is well known, from its being the 
subject of a poem of Schiller’s. The last couplet alludes 
to an act of Aigysthus in putting to death a bard, a 
friend of Agamemnon’s, who was observing and en- 
deavouring to restrain Clytemnestra’s conduct. 

Here is a rather marvellous story of a crow; but it 
appears to have the authority of Pliny in its favour. 
It is by Bianor :— 

“The bird of Phoebus, parched with thirst’s dire pain, 

A housewife’s pitcher spied, for catching rain; 

He perched, loud croaking, on the brim, but no,— 
Too short his beak, the water much too low ! 

Thy power then, Pho:bus, in the bird inspired 

An artifice to gain what he desired : 

With gathered pebbles, quickly to the brink 

He raised the water’s level, and could drink.” 


Tue Draveut-Ox. 
By Addeeus. 
“The old draught-ox, worn in the furrowed field, 
Alcon to ruthless slaughter would not yield, 
His toils revering: in deep pasture now 
He lows, and feels his freedom from the plough.” 


It was a religious scruple with the ancient Greeks 
not to sacrifice a plough-ox. 

The story that follows—for it is a story, though it 
concludes with a precept—is an illustration of that 
power of Nemesis which has been referred to in 
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another part of this volume, and it is directed against 
the presumptuousness of doing what is sometimes called 
fore-speaking Providence :— 


““ My gallant ship now nears my native shore ; 
To-morrow ! and her stormy course is o’er. 
To-morrow !—when my lips these words had said, 
A sea like Hades, raving o’er my head, 
Engulphed me ; and destruction round me clung, 
For this vain vaunting of a froward tongue. 

Say not to-morrow; the tongue’s slightest slip 
Nemesis watches, ere it pass the lip.” 


The epigram is by Antiphilus, the translation by Hay, 
slightly altered. 

A wayside nut-tree here complains of the school- 
boys. It is by Antipater, or, as some say, Plato :— 


“A roadside nut-tree planted, here I stand, 
A mark for every passing schoolboy’s hand ; 
My boughs and flourishing twigs all broke or bent— 
Wounded by many a missile at me sent. 
What boots it now that trees should fruitful be }— 
My very fruit brings this disgrace on me !” 


The next is rather an old-fashioned story, told of 
Pittacus, one of the Seven sages :— 


“An Atarnéan stranger once to Pittacus applied, 

That ancient sage, Hyrradius’ son, and Mitylene’s pride : 

‘Grave sir, betwixt two marriages I now have power to 
choose, 

And hope you will advise me which to take and which 
refuse. 

One of the maidens, every way, is very near myself ; 

The other’s far above me, both in pedigree and pelf. 
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Now which is best?’ The old man raised the staff which 
old men bear, 

And with it pointed to some boys that then were playing 
there 

Whipping their tops along the street: ‘Their steps,’ he 
said, ‘ pursue, 

And look, and listen carefully ; they'll tell you what to do.’ 

Following them, the stranger went to see what might befall, 

And ‘Whip the top that’s nearest you!’ was still their 
constant call. 

He, by this boyish lesson taught, resigned the high-born 
dame 

And wed ‘the maiden ‘nearest him.’ Go thou and do the 
same !” 

The story that follows is of a he-goat, but it is 
connected with circumstances of a curious and interest- 
ing kind. It is made the vehicle of recording the 
religious custom by which the Goat, from its habit of 
devouring the branches of the vine, was held obnoxi- 
ous to Bacchus, and sacrificed to him accordingly. It 
may be mentioned that the word Tragedy means 
literally a goat-song, such as was sung or repeated at 
these sacrifices to Bacchus. The epigram is by Leoni- 
das of Tarentum, but it seems to have been imitated or 
abridged by Evenus, of whose composition a single 
couplet only remains. Leonidas’s epigram may be thus 
translated :-— 

“The she-goat’s bounding and well-bearded spouse, 

On the vine’s tender shoots intent to browse, 

A Voice from earth addressed—‘ Vile wretch, devour 

Our fruitful twigs, for short-lived is your power ! 

This firm root soon will nectar yield again, 

To pour on you, he-goat, when at the altar slain,” 
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The couplet preserved of Evenus’s composition, and 
which Ovid copied, may be turned into this quatrain :— 
“ Though you should gnaw me to the root, 

Yet, he-goat, to the altar led, 
You'll find I’ve borne enough of fruit 
To pour on your devoted head.” 

This composition attained in the reign of Domitian 
a celebrity and importance worth recording. That 
emperor, whose character exhibited a strange mixture 
of good and evil, explicable only on the supposition of 
his insanity, issued an edict to prohibit the cultivation 
of vineyards—at least, without an imperial licence. He 
seems to have thought that vine-culture interfered with 
the cultivation of corn, and may have wished to 
obviate mischief produced among some of his soldiers 
by intemperance. But the wine-growers naturally 
were indignant; and being no doubt as much alive to 
their own interests as the licensed victuallers of the 
present day, they set themselves to procure the recall of 
the edict, which they effected partly by the dissemina- 
tion of what Mr Merivale calls an ominous parody on 
this epigram, in which the name of Cesar was substi- 
tuted for that of he-goat. Domitian probably was 
superstitious enough to think that by destroying the 
vines he was becoming, like the he-goat, obnoxious to 
Bacchus, and might fall a sacrifice to the god’s dis- 
pleasure or to the resentment of his votaries, of which 
there were not wanting examples in mythological 
history. 

Here are two deathbed scenes, expressed, we think, 
with a touching degree of pathos :-— 
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“ These her last words the weeping Gorgo said, 
As round her mother’s neck her hands she laid: 
‘Stay with my father, and a daughter bear, 
Who may, with happier fate, of thy grey age have care. 


29% 


“ Holding her father in a last embrace, 
Erato spoke, while tears bedewed her face : 
‘ Father, Iam no more ; death clouds my eye 
Even now, with its black shadow, while I die.’” 


The following, by Palladas, gives a striking picture 
of a heathen’s views of Divine Providence,—for the 
author is thought not to have been a Christian, or if 
he was, he may have written the verses in a heathen 
character. Sarapis, or, as it is sometimes written, 
Serapis, was, as we are told, an Egyptian divinity, 
whose worship was introduced into Greece in the time 
of the Ptolemys. He was held in great veneration at 
Alexandria, to which place Palladas belonged, and it 
has been said that this is the name given to Apis after 
his death and deification. Serapis corresponds to the 
Greek Jupiter and Pluto united, and his image is often 
to be seen on works of art, with the peculiar attribute 
of a modius or corn-measure on his head. The version 
is Hay’s, slightly altered :— 


“Serapis to a murderer, they say, 

_ Came in a vision, while asleep he lay, 
Near a frail wall,—and thus his dictate ran : 
‘Up, go, sleep elsewhere, thou most wretched man !’ 
He, startled, changed his place, when, hark ! that sound : 
With sudden crash the wall comes to the ground. 
With joy the wretch an offering soon provides, 

_ Thinking the god is pleased with homicides. 
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But now again that voice is heard by night : 

‘Think’st thou that I in men like thee delight ? 

I saved thee once—it was a painless fate 

Averted—but know this, my righteous hate 

Reserved thee for the cross, whose pangs thy crimes 
» await.’” 


Here are two mutually contrasted stories, showing 
the return made by the gods for the opposite qualities 
of humane compassion and contemptuous insensibility 
in reference to the dead. It should be explained that 
it was thought by the ancients a stringent duty to 
bury the dead, or any part of a dead body left without 
sepulture. We may remember, also, that to “‘ bury the 
dead” is one of the seven Corporal mercies of the 
Christian Church :— 


“ A dead man’s skull, cast on the public road, 
A traveller saw, nor sign of pity showed ; 
Lifting a stone, he threw it at the head, 
Nor feared for retribution from the dead. 
But, back rebounding from the bone, its flight 
Quenched the unfeeling jester’s power of sight. 
Hereafter, too, he’ll feel it, and lament 
The foolish skill that such a missile sent.” 


The author of the companion story is Carphyllides, 
and the version we give is Mr Hay’s :-— 


“While from the strand his line a fisher threw, 
Shoreward a shipwrecked human head he drew. 
His moistened eyes soft drops of pity shed, 
While gazing on the bald and trunkless head. 
No spade he had ; but while his active hands 
Scraped a small grave among the yielding sands, 
A store of gold, there hid, he found. Yes! yes! 
Heaven will the just man’s pious actions bless.” 
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The next story to be given is a very celebrated one. 
It is by Callimachus, expressed with his usual brevity 
and elegance. It is mentioned by Cicero, and trans- 
lated by him from a text somewhat different, appar- 
ently, from what we possess. Two translations shall be 
given to help the illustration of it. The first is rather 
more literal than the second, which is by Mr Burgon, 
and given in Dr Wellesley’s book :— 


“ Cleombrotus, the Ambraciote, having said— 
‘Thou sun, farewell!’ leapt down among the dead 
From the high wall : no sorrow had he known, 
Nor was there cause for death, save this alone— 
Plato upon the Soul, the ardent youth had read.” 


“< Farewell, thou sun !’ Cleombrotus, the bold Ambraciote, 
cried, 

And hurled himself, impetuous, from the lofty rampart’s 
side ; 

Yet nought there was on all the earth to urge him to the 
deed, 


Save Plato’s matchless ‘Phedon,’ which ’twas known he 
loved to read.” 


‘The motive of this act has been the subject of 
speculation—whether it was curiosity, or perplexity, or 
a sense of the comparative vanity of earthly things. 
The quality of the act, too, was discussed among the 
Fathers of the Church, and different opinions ex- 
pressed. In a ludicrous epigram by Agathias upon a 
Sophist who was questioned as to the nature of the 
soul, and who answered in very vague terms, the 
conclusion of his answer is :-— 
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‘Tf more you wish to learn, to Hades go, 
And there as much as Plato soon you'll know. 
Or if you choose, ascend the rampart’s height, 
Mimic Cleombrotus, and plunge to-night : 
The soul, thus without body left alone, 
May have the truth it seeks for clearly shown,— 
If there’s indeed a soul, to know, or to be known.” 


Wuat Worps HECTOR WOULD HAVE SAID IF STRUCK 
BY THE GREEKS AFTER HE WAS DkEap. 
Anonymous. 
“Wound now my lifeless form ; ev’n hares exult 
O’er the fall’n lion, and his corse insult.” 


Instead of a story we may give here a supposed ad- 
dress of Troy to Minerva on the goddess deserting her, 
by Agathias :— 

‘Guardian of Troy relent: I thee adore 
Still in my misery as I did »efore. 
But thou hast given me to the foe a prey : 
All for an apple, must my bliss give way ! 
The Shepherd’s death might have sufficed: if He 
Unjustly judged, yet Troy from blame was free.” 


As a counterpart of this epigram, another shall be 
given, ascribed to the Emperor Hadrian, upon the 
resuscitation of Troy under the Roman power. The 
translation is by Goldwin Smith :— 

“ Hector, brave heart, if still thy spirit hears, 
O list, and stay awhile thy patriot tears ! 
Troy stands a noble city ; and in war 
Her sons, though weak to thee, still valiant are. 
The Myrmidons are gone. To Achilles say, 
Eneas’ offspring all Thessalia sway.” 


As a further form of retribution against Greece may 
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be given the lament for the destruction of Corinth by 
the Romans, the supposed descendants of Troy. The 
epigram is by Antipater, the translation by Welles- 
ley :— 

“Where are thy splendours, Dorian Corinth, where 

Thy crested turrets, thy ancestral goods, 

The temples of the blest, the dwellings fair, 

The high-born dames, the myriad multitudes ? 
There’s not a trace of thee, sad doomed one, left, 
By rav’ning war at once of all bereft. 

We, the sad Nereids, offspring of the surge, 
Alone are spared to chant thy halcyon dirge.” 

We give another on the same subject by Polystratus, 
translated by Charles Merivale, as more clearly bring- 
ing out the supposed retribution to which we have 
referred. The destruction of Corinth by Mummius 
was a signally important event both to Greece and 
Rome. It reduced that profligate city to desolation 
for a century and a half, though in St Paul’s time her 
prosperity as well as her profligacy had revived. But in 
reference to Rome, the taking of Corinth led to the 
introduction of that taste for Art of which the Romans 
had previously been destitute. Mummius was so igno- 
rant of the very conception of excellence in Art that 
. the main precaution he took in having pictures and 
statues conveyed to Rome was to stipulate that in the 
case of their injury or destruction, the parties in- 
trusted with them should replace them with new ones. 

“ Achwan Acrocorinth, the bright star 

Of Hellas, with its narrow Isthmian bound, 

Lucius o’ercame, in one enormous mound 

Piling the dead, conspicuous from afar. 

A. ©. Vol. xx. O 
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Thus, to the Greeks denying funeral fires, 
Have great Aineas’ later progeny 
Performed high Jove’s retributive decree, 

And well avenged the city of their sires !” 


The next that we give is a kind of story, embodied 
in the song of the Cretan warrior bearing the name 
of Hybrias. There are many good translations of this 
piece, but we prefer to give the version by Leyden, 
which we think deserves to be rescued from the obli- 
vion with which it has been threatened :— 


“‘ My spear, my sword, my shaggy shield ! 
With these I till, with these I sow ; 
With these I reap my harvest field,— 
No other wealth the gods bestow : 
With these I plant the fertile vine ; 
With these I press the luscious wine. 


My spear, my sword, my shaggy shield ! 
They make me lord of all below,— 
For those who dread my spear to wield, 
Before my shaggy shield must bow. 
Their fields, their vineyards, they resign, 

And all that cowards have is mine.” 


The chapter and the volume may be concluded with 
the anonymous motto which more than one adventurer 
is said to have adopted at the conclusion of their 
story :— 

“Fortune and Hope, farewell ! I’ve gained the port ; 

You've fooled me long—make others now your sport.” 


APPENDIX. 


SOME PRINCIPAL DATES CONNECTED WITH THE ANTHO- 
LOGIES, AND THE ERAS OF SOME OF THE POETS 
WHOSE EPIGRAMS ARE INSERTED IN THEM. 


Meleager’s Garland, compiled in the end of the second 
century B.C. 

Philippus’s Collection, made about the end of the second 
century A.D. 

In each of these collections, lists of the poets are given 
whose epigrams are contained in them ; and by this means 
an approximation can be made to the dates at which they 
flourished. 

Agathias’s Collection, made in the sixth century A.D. 


Eras of some of the more remarkable Poets :— 


B.C. 

Archilochus, . ; ; 687 
Sappho, about . ‘ ; 611 
Simonides, { ye A 
Leonidas of Tarentum, . Middle of 3d century B.c. 

allimachus, about . , 256 
Antipater of Sidon, . . 127 
Meleager,. . . . 95 
Nossis, 8d century B.c., but consid- 
Anyté (7) < & 8 erable uncertainty attending 
Erinna (?) two of these poetesses. 


THE END. 


